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Жа 
1 a CORRIGENDA 
| E The following corrections should be made in JAY havi 
à 1956, рр. 11—17:— 
4 P. 11, 1. 8: де, ti-ri-no; so also L. 55 and p. 17, in. 6 


1. 9: del. anodes ao 

IL. 29~32: for pa,-ni-ro-we, de-ro-we, a-ra-ro-ter read : 
pag-sa-ro-ue, ke-ro-we (so also l. 55), 
a-la-ro-twe ; del. ko-ra-o-mwe 

E 34: del. и}. e-ro-tee[, a-re-ro-ae[ 
: 3: del. a,-ro-ho, o-wi-po-ho, Ee-0-po 

Il. nr. del. all — de-da-re-po-de to ]fo-de and 
read fo-de, ho-ru-fu-de-qe 

l. 46: del. i-fu, ]ti-4a. 

P. 12, l. 1: for qa-z-to-ro read. za-e-to-ro 

re: for поч —— Un š — 
57759: lor e-f ge-to, del, all from “Accord- 

ing" to ,, improbable)" and for “would” read 


P. 15, L 56: for the first o- read mo. 


I concede that there is virtually no evidence for or against 
the alternation of endings in fi-ri-po, f-ri-fo-de. In other 
respects my argument is hardly affected by the corrections 


given above. 
A. J. Bearrm 


EnrrogiAL Morg to CORRIGENDUM TO 
Var. Ixxvi, p. 17 n. 7. 


By a mistake in printing, the short note on Mr. 
Ventris' death—all that was possible in the brief interval 
before publication—was inserted as a footnote to Pro- 
fessor Beattie's article on Linear B, instead of as a 
separate editorial note below. This has given some the 
impression that Professor Beattie was responsible for its 
insertion and wording, and since he has been in conse- 
quence subjected to adverse criticism, I wish to state 
that this was not the case. Responsibility rests with the 
editors alone. 

Tre Eprror. 


ы 


Жар” 





MR. VENTRIS' DECIPHERMENT OF THE MINOAN LINEAR B SCRIPT 


Documents in the script known as ‘ Minoan Linear B’ were unearthed at Knossos in Crete 
over fifty years ago. About the same time a few examples of the same script were found at Thebes 
-ad other places in mainland Greece. But it was not till 1939 that tablets like those from Knossos 
came to light in Mainland Greece, near the Messenian Pylos, and not till after the Second World 
War that they appeared at Mycenae itself. 

Before the Pylian discoveries, European scholars had made several attempts to read the script; 
but their conclusions neither persuaded classical scholars nor wakened public interest. In this 


matter the discoverer of the Knossian documents, Sir Arthur Evans, seems to have imposed his own 
restraint on others. The acquisition of what may well be the household accounts of King Nestor 


sated a new enthusiasm for the problem; as soon as the war ended, journals on both sides of the 

dantic began to print essays by various writers who hoped to decipher parts of the script. Mr. 

‘ichael Ventris was among these writers; and from the outset his methods were bolder and more 

-elte than those of the others. By 1951 his tentative decipherment of the Linear B script was 
en : circulated privately; by 1952 he was ex laining it in lectures addressed to learned societies ; 
ad a year later, in collaboration with Mr. John Chadwick, he published a full account of his 
oh tion in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (LXXII (1953). рр. 84—103). 

Mr. Ventris’ claims are as follows: (1) The language of all the Linear B writings is Greek, 
and that of a pre-Dorian kind allied to classical Arcadian and Cyprian. (2) The script is in the 
main a syllabary, akin to the classical Cyprian syllabary. (3) By studying the way in which the 
syllabic signs are used (their frequency, position in the word, combination of one sign with another, 
etc.), and by inferring the content o the documents from certain signs which are not syllabic but 
ideographic, it is possible to discover the phonetic value of most of the syllabic signs. Mr. Ventris 
describes how he carried out the work of decipherment and produces phonetic values for most of 
the signs and also rules of orthography; and finally, he shows how his conclusions can be applied to 
various documents from Knossos and Pylos. 

Mr. Ventris’ theory has had extraordinary success: So far there have been few expressions of 

agreement, and no journal has yet published a critical examination of the case. This is surpris- 
ag enough: for the first statement of such a theory is unlikely to prove correct all along the line. 
[t would seem natural that after the decipherment had been applied to a wider range of documents, 
a number of details should need modification. In fact, however, the original phonetic values pub- 
lished in the 1953 article are still virtually unchanged; and, in general, the amount of Minoan 
Greek that can be read and understood is still substantially the same as that which was announced 
in the first instance. This is the crux of the matter: a few documents can be interpreted, 
but a great many are incomprehensible. This situation inevitably suggests not merely flaws in 
detail but some и of fundamental error. And therefore it is necessary to test Mr. Ventris’ 
theory thoroughly. 

Í need not describe the Linear B documents in detail here: a full account, with illustrations, 
ito be found in Mr. Ventris’ article. Most of the texts are written on small tablets of unbaked 

lay. The writer used a fine stilus; he first ruled a series of parallel lines on the wet surface of the 
lay, and then he wrote from left to right between the lines and from top to bottom of the tablet. 
Short groups of signs, evidently words, were divided from cach other by a short vertical stroke. 
fost, or all, of the tablets seem to contain lists of people, animals, goods, and the like. The writing 
consists partly of words, which sometimes occur singly or in short sequences, and sometimes in longer 
sequences, amounting — to continuous prose. But it consists also of ideograms, representing 
commodities, quantities, values, etc., and o numerals. Wherever Linear B script is found, the 
signs are virtually the same in number and form, and words, both singly and in groups, recur in 
one place and another. Hence it seems that there is one language in use in all localities. Con- 
versely, there is no indication of a second language in any locality. 

So far all is agreed. And when Mr. Ventris proceeds to argue, on historical and archaeological 
rrounds, that the language of the tablets is Greek, it is impossible to refute him. Many scholars in 
* past have held this view, and many still hold it, I, too, am ready to admit that the language 
iş as likely to be Greek as anything else, although I maintain that there are other possibilities. The 
;uestion that concerns me now is whether, given that the tablets may be written in Greek, Mr. 
Ventris! decipherment is correct. 

Arguing from the number of different uan used to form words (80-90) and from the nature of 
oriental scripts roughly contemporary with Linear B and also from the later Cyprian script, Mr. 
Ventris claims that Linear B is a syllabary and that each syllabic sign is of the type TA (1n which T 
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represents any consonant and A any vowel) or of the type À (representing any vowel). This, too, 
we may accept as entirely plausible. 

We are now on the threshold of decipherment. Mr. Ventris says that he divided the signs into 
categories—first of all, those that were in common use, or were used rarely, or were of average 
frequency; secondly, as they were found at the beginning of words or at the end; and thirdly, as 
they appeared to occur in spree combinations or to alternate with each other at the end of words 
xd in other positions. "These calculations suggested to him, amongst other things, the distinc- 
tion between pure vowels and other signs; for — for pure vowels should occur mostly at the 
beginning of words. and — in the middle, except as the second part of a diphthong. The 
figures suggested certain features of the Greck inflectional system, including number, gender, 
and case; for many words seemed to show several variations of the final sign in different contexts. 
Thus early, even hesh no sign had been given a precise sound-value, the grammatical frame- 
work of the Greek language be to show itself. 

Apart from the question of frequencies and alternations, Mr. Ventris also set himself to observe 
how a particular word, or even a group of words, recurred (often with modifications) alongside a 
Барсан ideogram or numeral. From these observations he tried to infer the nature of the 
context and so to determine whether certain words might represent personal names, place-names, 
eccupations, or the like. On the other hand, when he found that a given word recurred again 
and again in contexts seemingly unconnected with each other, he decided that it probably belonged 
to a more general kind of vocabulary. 

The next part of Mr. Ventris’ work was of a complex nature. He tells us that he first con- 
structed a grid or table, on which he arranged the syllabic signs lengthwise and crosswise according 
to the alternations which he had already observed, and that, secondly, he proceeded to examine 
particular words and word-endings which seemed to offer some scope for conjecture. 5o, by trial 
and error, giving experimental values to certain signs and testing each of them against the grid, 
he gradually identified a number of the signs. That is to say if he thought that a word might 
contain the suffix -oo or that it might correspond to ӨтК. тгссттүр, he would apply the values -yo, 
pa-, te-, etc., to certain signs; and he would try to find out whether these values made plausible 
words or parts of words in other contexts; and he would control the whole operation by ensuring 
that the мну of the signs concerned under varying conditions corresponded to that of the 
syllable concerned in later Greek. 

Now all these experiments involved a high degree of conjecture—much higher than Mr. 
Ventris seems to have realised. And we have not yet considered all the factors: for, even while he 
was assigning sound-values to the signs, Mr. Ventris was also formulating the rules of orthography, 
which would not only determine de interpretation of the documents in general but would also 
pinpoint variant ings, variant word-forms, and phonetic trends, This, too, involved much 
guess-work and many arbitrary decisions, For the present, however, I leave this important matter 
and consider first the use of the grid. 

In his article Mr. Ventris shows us a table of comparisons, consisting of pairs and series of words 
that are identical in all syllables but one, or nearly so identical Unfortunately this table is printed 
in Roman script, not in the original signs of Linear B, and the sounds are already divided into 
Vowels and Consonants and fully classified. We are not given the original grid, without sound- 
values, and we are not shown all the stages of identification. Mr. Ventris assures us that the grid 
was completed before the equivalents were added, but he does not give us the figures from which 
he made the table. He does not say how often ke or pa occur in various positions, or how often each 
alternates with ki, ka, ko or pe, pt, po, or how often each occurs before or after other signs. Let us 
suppose that he used all the texts available to him, and that he counted every single sign in initial, 
medial and final positions, and so obtained three figures and an overall total for each sign, as well 
as an assortment of information about alternatives or concomitants, Are we then to suppose that 
these figures fell naturally into groups, so that the signs to which they referred could be disposed 
lengthwise and crosswise im such a way that they would ultimately be found to correspond to series 
of the type, š, fis п, Кї, etc. and pa, pe, pi, etc.? This is evidently what Mr. Ventris means us to be- 
lieve. Yet, if we bear in mind that the tablets are relatively few in number and in many cases 
fragmentary, that they deal with a very small range of subjects, that the words in them are often 
tabulated in lists, and not used in ordinary syntactical combinations, and that some words are 
repeated again and again in identical or similar contexts, it appears very unlikely that either the 
words or the syllables in them could give a fair representation of the language to which they belong. 
On the other hand, if we consider that mere enumeration of syllables (as opposed to individual 
speech-sounds) must ge a flat, undifferentiated image of the sound-pattern of any language, we 
must infer that Mr. Ventris has taken considerable risks in constructing his table. Mast iking of 
all, however, is Mr. Ventris’ assumption that, if two words begin with the same succession of signs 


= — ee 


! The symbols T and A will be used from time to time in the with letters; eg. Ta — a syllable consisting of any consonant 
argument that follows to represent, respectively, any con- plus the vowel a, 
sonant and any vowel. “They may also be used in conjunction 
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(two, three, or more in number) and differ only in the last sign, these two words are necessarily or 
even probably connected with each other in structure and sense, In the case of short words, 
especially, such an assumption is wholly unjustified; the resemblances may not extend beyond the 
mere sounds and in other respects may be accidental. Consider in this light tdpos, topo, 
TOop8uós, mópris; TróTepos, mroTf]piov, troréopat; тріВо, tpici, Tpixós; etc. But again and 
again, it seems, Mr. Ventris put two words together in this way and then proceeded to identify 
the final syllables of each on the thesis that one word was a — of the other. We should 
be content to accept both his hypotheses and his conclusions if his table were found when complete 
to consist exclusively of Greek words containing prefixes, roots, suffices, and endings that alternated 
їп Greek style. A brief scrutiny of the table shows that this is not the case; many of Mr. Ventris’ 
comparisons lie in the realm of conjecture—as much now, after decipherment is complete, as at the 
outset. 

Consequently I regard the table of comparisons and the grid with strong suspicion, But now 
I pass to the evaluation of the signs. 

Mr. Ventris noted first of all five signs which occurred more commonly at the beginning of 
words than elsewhere and identified them collectively with the five pure vowels of Greek. Nat 
he observed that the rarest of these five vowel-signs sometimes occurred also at the end of words. 
When this sign was final, it was, on the one hand, preceded by any of thirteen other signs, 
which were all of about the same frequency, and on the other hand it was sometimes replaced 
by a particular one of these thirteen signs. His interpretation of these facts is as follows. The 
vowel-sign which occurs initially and finally is u. The thirteen signs which precede -u when it is 
final form the series Te. And the particular sign that sometimes replaces -u in these words is 
-we. Now, if it is assumed that final -s is never written, the conclusion is that all the words 
concerned belong to the Greek -nr- declension, showing nom. sing. -evs and plural -fjfes. Further- 
more, since these same words sometimes appear with yet another final sign, this sign can be 
interpreted as a further case-form of the declension, to wit -wo; thus we identify the genitive -ffos 
ог- ñFeov. For Mr. Ventris decides that not only final -ç but final -v, and also -p and post vocalic 
-1, should be left out. 

Thus by a single experiment, Mr. Ventris settled the value of the sign for -u, the entire series of 
thirteen signs for 7e (though not of individual si within that series, except we), and also one 
member of the series To. "His grid then indicated to him all the other members of this o- series, 
and all that remained under this head was to identify each sign in the series through trial and 
CITOT, 

This procedure is so bold that we must consider it with some care. I have described it much 
as Mr. Ventris himself describes it, although more simply and more briefly. But it can be put more 
simply still, What Mr. Ventris is dealing with here is a list of words, each of which admits three 
variant signs at the end. One of these three variants is a sign that is otherwise rare at the beginning 
of words. Another of the three is one of a group of thirteen signs that form the penultimate sign 
in all the words. On this evidence, and nothing more, Mr. Ventris identifies the -evs declension. 
I shall consider the validity of this identification later on; for the present it is enough to note the 
extreme city of the evidence. For Mr. Ventris does not say how many words the list contains, 
or how often each word occurs, or what circumstances suggested to him that these words should be 
-&Us nouns rather than something else. 

In the meantime I continue to follow his account of the decipherment. Having found -wo, 
Mr. Ventris fixed his attention on another sign in the same column of the grid. This sign was 
often final, and it occurred at the end of words which the context suggested might be in genitive 
relationship to neighbouring words. So Mr. Ventris decided that it — -yo, and that it often 
represented the last element of the genitive ending -o1o. Sometimes, however, this same sien be- 
longed to the -yo suffix of adjectives (final -s, -v, and -1 being omitted, according to rule), and thus, 

further consideration of the grid, it became possible to pick out -ya, the feminine counterpart 
of adjectival -yo. From this point Mr. Ventris moved on, guided by various contexts, to identify 
adjectives t im -toç (-1-30) and so to pick out the whole series Ti and to fix the pure vowel i 
itself. And so on. Before long he had recognised each of the five pure vowels and every sign in the 
series wl and yA. All the other signs had been classified according to their vocalic element, and 
it remained only to fix precisely the consonantal value of each. 

This final phase involved a good deal of experimentation, For example, Mr. Ventris con- 
jectured that a group of tablets bearing ideograms which are thought to represent severally * men *, 
‘women ', " children ' contained a reference to the concepts ‘father’ and ‘mother’. He then 
took two words, each of two signs, that recurred in these tablets and assigned to them the value 
pa-te(r), ma-le(r). These identifications started the process of delimiting the p, m, and £ series of 
consonants. Again, two categories often mentioned in Cretan tablets were guessed to be boys and 
girls, represented by ko-wo, ko-wa, ie. kóprot, kóprat; and two terms which recurred in connection 
with these categories were identified as me-zo, me-u-Jo, i.e. u£gcav, uelcov. And thus the m series was 
carried a stage farther. Yet again, the total figure at the end of a list of numbered commodities 
sometimes has alongside it a word that might signify ‘total’. This word, with its variable ending, 
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was interpreted as to-so-i(-de), to-sa(-de) ; and so the ¢ series received another item, and the s and d 


series began to come into line. і . 
By this timc there were few common signs that did not have a phonetic value set alongside 
them. In his JHS article Mr. Ventris was able to offer an interpretation of no less than sixty-five 
llabic signs. 
* As the phonetic evaluation of the sgo advanced, the rules of orthography became more 
definite. At an early stage, however, the decipherer found himself compelled to allow for variant 
spellings and even for misspellings and grammatical faults. He postulates the existence of two 
signs of roughly the same value (4;, a4), or the occasional omission of a y, 0 glide, or even a. - 
matical mistake. In some of these matters Mr. Ventris plainly goes too far; it is impossible to 
correct a Mycenaean writer's spelling, still less his grammar, before you are sure of the rules which 
he observed and also of the phonetic value of his script. 
I mention only the more important of Mr. Ventris’ spelling laws. They are as follows: 


(a) The five vowels written are а, e, i, o, u. No distinction is made between long and 
short vowels, or between long and short diphthongs. 

D Diphthongs with -v are shown; diphthongs with -t are not normally shown—except 
initial ai-, and ei, oi, ai before final -s. Intervocalic 1 is shown by the series yA. 

(с) The continuant consonants are m, n, r, s, and z. Greek lis shown as r. The continu- 
ants m, n, r, $ are omitted at the end of a syllable, whether medial or final. 

The stop consonants are f, t, E Jabioveler q, and d. Of these p, k, q are voiceless, 
voiced, or aspirate; ¢ is voiceless or aspirate; d is the only representation of a voiced stop 
sound. There is no doubling of consonants. 

(e) Consonantal groups of s + stop, stop + continuant are indicated by two signs, each 
of which has the vowel quality of the vowel that follows the group. 
(f) When s + stop occurs initially, the s is omitted. 


Armed with his table of phonetic values and with his rules of orthography, Mr. Ventris devotes 
the rest of his article to the discussion of various types of document, grammatical categories, syn- 
tactical combinations, dialectal peculiarities, and so forth, Here are some of his results. 

Tablets from Cnossos contain the words Ko-no-so, Ko-no-si-jo, Ko-no-si-ja and also A-mi-ni-si-jo, A-mi- 
ni-si-jä, and Pylian tablets often have Pu-ro at the top. Thisis at first sight encouraging. But ofcourse 
we do not know whether Mr. Ventris used these particular words in the first instance to establish 
the value of one sign or another, Consequently it is uncertain whether his transcription of any 
word confirms the identification of any or all of the signs in that word or is merely the first guess 
by which one or all of these signs were identified. At any rate, no tablet has yet appeared in 
рм the interpretation of these words as place-names is confirmed beyond reasonable doubt Бу 

e context. 

We go farther and find phrases that make sense within the prescribed rules and are in harmony 
with an ideogram. For example, if to-sa pa-ka-na is followed by a sign representing a sword with a 
numeral beside it, then Tóo« påcyava seems à reasonable transcription, Nevesthelón. the rules 
of orthography admit other interpretations, and one wonders why both the word for * sword ' and 
the ideogram appear. The coincidence is the more impressive if the phrase is longer. Thus 
Pu-ro i-je-re-ja do-e-ra e-ne-ka ku-ru-so-jo t-je-ro-jo followed by the ideogram for woman and a e 13 
may be rendered TlWAos iepeias боёАсп févexa уросоїо ієроїо. WOMEN 13. On reflection 
it may be seen that tévexa is in the wrong place and bears an unusual sense,* that the form do-e-ra, 
SoéAca is unsubstantiated, that i-je-re-ja is a false form for i-je-re-wi-ja, and that the phrase as a whole 
has no meaning that is both obvious and plausible In relation to the Mycenaean civilisation, the 
sale of slave-women for * sacred gold ' is pure fantasy. Yet the general aspect of the transliteration 
is undoubtedly Hellenic; and if all else were confirmed, we might not raise any strong objection 
to this particular case. 

Again, when we find a text consisting of (line 1) a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja- (line 2) e-nu-wa-ri-jo pa-ja-wo 
чр we may well feel a thrill of excitement on recognising “Adavar Totvia “EvurdAios Mandarav 

осебё[роу. e thrill vanishes, however, and disappointment succeeds it, when we consider 
that this is a most implausible quartet of gods; that 'A9&va Tlórvia could hardly be written as one 
word and would almost certainly appear in the order тӧтиа 'A9óva ; that Enyalios as a cult-namce is 
not likely to be earlier than Homer, for whom it is a conventional epithet; that Paian is properly 
an invocation and only by poctic artifice a name; and that po-se-da is an incomplete word—the only 
comparable word in Linear B is fo-se-da-o and not po-se-da-wo. The words on the tablet are only 
the left-hand portion of a text which one would expect to be, like its fellows, an account of men and 
goods. It would be more than venturesome to base a theory on this fragment. 


t Mr. Ventris uses the obelisk-sign to mark ‘suggested He uses a question-mark * where serious difficultics stand in the 
spellings, meanings, and compounds which are not paralicled way of the meaning lling proposed '. 
in classical Greek, or implicit in the accepted etymology *, е ig pum 
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It is indeed a difficulty that the intelligibility of the documents seems to diminish as their 
length increases. Here is one of several longer texts quoted by Mr. Ventris: 


Pa-ki-ju-ni-ja to-sa da-ma-te DA 40 
fo-so-de fe-re-ta e-ne-e-s1 MEN 14 
tiea-ma-ta-]0-jo ko-io-na. Ki-lt-me-na Lo-xa-de pe-mo GRAIN 245 


й-йй-й„ o-na-te-re e-ko-st wa-na-la-jo-jo Ko-lo-na 
a-fti-ko e-te-do-mo wa-na-ka-te-ro o-na-to e-ke de pe-mo GRAIN qi 


He offers the following explanation: 


Zgayi&via Tóra TAapérrmmp DA 40 
toomolée Ptedkeotal éyéevoi (= Eveio) MEN 14 
Раруатаїоіо ктоіуса ктіреусп тосоёубе спёррр GRAIN sg; 
2= alitdp tavertpes Eyover papverraloto «rolvevs 
"Aruyxos TévreoS5óuos Travécrepos Tóvarrov Eya [rogoóv]5e onépuo 
GRAIN $ 


Here, among other peculiarities; oméppo with final -o is supposed to be a sign of Arcadian affinities 
(in token of which ¢-ne-e-s1, e-Ao-si are transliterated évéevm, Eyovo1, despite the fact that n is not 
written). But it is doubtful whether even in fourth-century Arcadian neut. -pa would appear as 
-yo, and in Mycenaean times it is most improbable. Now this sentence, if it is a sentence, has an 
agricultural flavour throughout; and that is something. But anyone acquainted with the Greek 
tongue can see that this is not a Greek text. A Ktoive is not a farm or field, as Mr. Ventris thinks, 
but a village community (Hesychius’ explanation, Sfjpos peyepiopévos, refers to the division of a 
township into smaller units, i.c villages); and «tipevos would not, as Mr. Ventris thinks, mean 
‘established *, nor even ‘cultivated *, but merely ' built’, * constructed '. It is unnecessary to 
remark that varipes, évtecSdyos, ancl favextepos are fictitious or that évievor is morphologically 
unacceptable. The whole thing is nonsense [rom beginning to end. 

The farther I follow Mr. Ventris, the more I fear that he has led us off the track. From time 
to time he tries to reassure me; he says that if we are not on the right road we cannot be far from 
it, or that we may have diverged slightly but may soon be back on the road, or even that the road 
is none the worse for not being exactly what we expected it to be. The Greek, he says, departs 
from the conventions of classical Greek because it is five hundred years earlier than Homer, because 
it is a dialect with which we are not familiar, because a few of the syllabic signs may have been 
wrongly evaluated, and so forth. These excuses, by their multiplicity and constant repetition, 
intensify my doubts. Therefore I go back to the starting-point and explore the road again. 

I consider first the general pattern of Mr, Ventris’ syllabary. There is nothing improbable 
in the notion of Greek being written with 80-go syllables of the - TA. The Cyprian script in 
the classical age shows it is possible to write Greek using fewer syllables and without distinguishing 
the length of vowels or even the length, voice, and aspiration of consonants. The Greek alphabet 
itself, although it is fairly exact about consonants, did not show the length of every vowel; and in 
the beginning it did not distinguish vowel-length at all. 

Nevertheless, there must be a limit to the number of phonemic differences that can be left out. 
Otherwise the script will become too inexact to be of any use. So in Greek, if you do not 
show separately the five cardinal vowels and both the -1- and -v- series of diphthongs, you run the 
gravest risk of being misunderstood. Ifyou do not write -v and ~ апа -1, you destroy the syntax 
of your sentences. If you confuse p and À, you obliterate the distinction between important suffixes 
and you obscure many roots. If in addition to all these things you omit a variety of medial con- 
sonants, you create havoc. 

Mr. Ventris’ syllabic pattern is really far too simple, and we may say with confidence that it is 
insufficient for the writing and reading of Greek. It irons out the sound-system of the language. 
On the other hand, just because it is so imprecise, it enables Mr, Ventris to discern Greek words in 
groups of syllables that look entirely un-Greck to the classical scholar. 

Another fault of Mr. Ventris’ syllabary is that it is unsymmetrical. Nature imposes a degree 
of phonetic symmetry on all languages, and so also on the scripts that are used to represent them, 
For example, people who distingusih from g in writing will generally find it necessary to distingush 
p irom b, and any other unvoiced sound they use from its voiced counterpart, Mr. Ventris imagines 
that the Mycenacans habitually marked -u- diphthongs, yet wrote the no less important and far 
commoner -i- series as if they were not to be distinguished from the cardinal vowels, But occasionally 
they would depart from this rule by writing at- initially (though not Tai-) and by adding i to the 
cardinal vowel when the ai- or -oi- diphthong preceded final -s. Such inconsistency borders on the 
incredible. Again, Mr. Ventris holds that p, А, &" were not distinguished from 6, g, g" or from 
ph, kh, kh", but that / and d, s and z were regularly kept apart. This, too, surpasses belief. Such 
features are not to be excused on the ground that the Grecks took over a syllabary which had been 
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designed to represent another language. It is not likely that any other language would have had a 
juni dpi 95 impoverished or as —— as the system which Mr. Ventris postulates, 

From comparative philology we know something of the sound-system of Greek in the Mycenaean 
age or thereabout. It bears little relation to Mr. Ventris’ decipherment, One of the most sur- 
prising features of the decipherment is its complete labio-velar series, "A. Itis ble, of course, 
that at this time the TE labio-velar series was still recognisable as such in Greek and was not yet 
divided into dentals, labials, and gutturals, But it is very unlikely that it was clearly disti ‹ 
in all circumstances from these other sounds. Another fact of prime importance which Mr. Ventris 
neglects altogether is the prevalence of the glottal spirant ñ in Mycenacan Greek. ‘This sound, 
arising from y, s, and combinations containing these sounds, must have been very common both 
initially and medially; and it must have been plainly articulated—if indeed the original J^, 5, еїс., 
were not still to some extent preserved. Even if it was not thought necessary to distinguish aspirated 
from unaspirated stops, there must have been a pressing need to mark the presence or absence of Л. 
Writers so had not the means of doing this at the outset, would have had to create signs for the 
purpose. A further difficulty is that Mr. Ventris gives us simple s or z where classical Greek has 
$, & Or SS, f, tt, d, dd, these variants being the outcome in the main of pre-historic groupings of 1, d, 
th, k, 2, kh, with J»W,f. There is no reason whatever to suppose that these groupings had alread 
in Myceancan times reached a stage indistinguishable from that in which they are found in classical 
Ionic. We should expect either a special series of syllables to represent these complex sounds, and 
in particular —— like ts, or, alternatively, if the sibilant and dental series were used, violent 
fluctuations in the ing. 

To sum up, Mr. Ventris’ version of Linear B is inadequate for writing Greek; it lacks the 
symmetry natural both to speech-sounds and to the conventions of writing; and it does not represent 
the outstanding characteristics of Greek pronunciation in Mycenaean times. 

Similar defects can be found without difficulty in the rules of orthography, which depend 
closely on the pattern of spoken syllables and syllabic signs. Since the number of signs is severely 
limited, each of them is given a wide variety of functions, For example, £a may represent kë, kå, 
kdi, kai, kas, kas, kar, kar, kal, kal, km, kam, kan, kan; gd, etc.; khd, etc.; skd,etc.; skhd, etc. Thisone 
sign may have no fewer than seventy values, all of which, except the variable length of the vowel, would 
be rigorously distinguished in classical Greek. Not all Mr. Ventris’ syllables admit as many variants 
as this; but it is easy to see that on his assumptions a group of three, four, or five syllables may admit 
several hundred or even several thousand possible readings, and a series of half a dozen words runs 
easily into thousands, hundreds of thousands, or even millions. This consideration is not enough 
to rule out the possibility of Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis being correct. For usually anyone who has to 
read at all is a clearly defined and easily recognised context and can automatically rule out 
many false and irrelevant interpretations that might otherwise occur to him. Besides, a proportion 
of the variants when combined with others would rejected instinctively as un-Greek. Even so, the 
fact remains that the multiplicity of interpretations possible in Mr. Ventris’ scheme is so over- 
whelming as to be quite unacceptable. 

The rule on which this decipherment chiefly depends is that which obliterates the second con- 
sonant of every closed syllable ending with m, n, r (b. з, у. Le. TAT, whether medial or final in 
the word, is written as TA, so that yad-xds becomes Ka-ko, and kat-vds would be ka-no. (The 
omission of initial s before a stop and of initial w before a continuous consonant also comes under 
this rule. Here the scheme is consistent; but that is hardly a sufficient defence.) The absence 
of so many medial consonants confuses many roots and suffixes, and the absence of final consonants 
destroys most of the Greek word-endings. "This defect, combined with the multiple values of the 
consonantal signs that are shown, makes the interpretation of Mr. Ventris' transcriptions a fascinat- 
ing pastime. For example, if you should despair of Aauérnp in the long text I have quoted (p. 5), 
E may ci Sayaptes ‘wives’, or Bágparre. (du.) * portions ° (Hesychius), and reinterpret every- 

afresh. 


hon such conditions it is ridiculous to talk of orth hy at all. Greek cannot be written 
in this way; or, if it were, it could not be read, To make Greek intelligible in any script word- 
stems, iuis. and inflected ae must be represented adequately. If any one of these three 
clements does not emerge clearly, there is uncertainty; if two or all of them are left obscure, 
as is often the case with Mr. Ventris’ decipherment, words and phrases become completely incom- 
prehensible, There can be no appeal in this matter to scripts which are used to t languages 
of a different structure from Greek. In Semitic languages it is often possible to form a short-hand 
tem by writing the consonants and omitting the vowels. But this is because the consonants in 
these — contain the essential meaning, and vowels serve mainly to define the function of the 
word in the context; so that if you know the word divisions and the word order you can without too 
much difficulty construct the context and fill in the vowels. You must, however, have all the 
consonants, In his Mycenaean Greek Mr. Ventris would have us make do with a feeble i 
of vowels and consonants, upon which he imposes any interpretation that suits his fancy. 
In documents which purport to be a record of official accounts, this kind of spelling, is of course, 
particularly unsatisfactory. No one would know whether a scribe who wrote -ke meant yet, 
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elxe, or Eoye (if indeed he did not have éxel, &i we, ЁАка, ог something else in mind).  Pylians, 
who were concerned cither with tribes or wheat, would hardly know what to make of pu-ro; they 
might in the end come to the conclusion that it meant an ankle (cgupóv) or (since we are allowed 
sometimes to count o as a in Arcadian style) a hammer (agüpa). 

An obvious objection to this part of Mr. Ventris’ case is that many of the ambiguities need not 
arise if only he allowed the Greeks to make full use of their script. Anyone who wanted to write 
xakós and xaAkós according to Mr. Ventris' decipherment would naturally put down, not ka-Ko 
twice, but ka-ko-se and ka-ro-ko-se, This would not be perfect, but it would be a few degrees better 
than Ka-ko for both words. Here Mr. Ventris cannot argue that the Greeks inherited a barbarian 
script, and, with it, the rules of orthography devised for a barbarian tongue. If that had been the 
case, someone— whether genius or simpleton, or merely a man of good sense—would surely have 
improved on ka-ko and the like. The temptation to write something to indicate an -A- or an <5 
— | ted irresistible, : > 

I pass briefly over minor points of spelling that appear illogical and improbable. For exam le, 
we are tla that sk, etc., are WEBER — k, ê but that ks, bs are shown in full, Althou h 
there is a rule that «re, etc., are shown as ke-fe, cte, we come across striking exceptions. For 
example, wa-na-ka-te-ro is made into rovórepos, a purely fictitious. word. E-wi-ni-pe is read. as 
Eüprros, although initial e-u- is common and might well have been used here. — Ru-ki-to is alleged to 
mean Auxtos, on the analogy of ru-ki-ti-jo, Aùxnos: but the analogy would be more likely to work 
the other way. These things are really unacceptable, and they arc serious enough in themselves, 
They are, however, subordinate to the general criticisms which I have already set forth. The 
essence of the matter is that Mr. Ventris’ rules of spelling have one advantage and only one; they 
allow him to make something like Greek out of many successions of syllables that would otherwise 
be thought barbarous. Against this, they have the serious disadvantage that neither Mr. Ventris 
nor anyone clse can ever be sure what is in fact meant. 

Mr. Ventris’ decipherment started from the identification of suffixes. Provided that the language 
is Greek or akin to Greek, it would seem reasonable to begin with suffixes, If the first identifications 
were right, all might be well (but need not be so). If the first few were wrong, the rest would 
certainly go astray. At all events, if the commonest final syllables were equated with Greek 
suffixes, some of the texts must look like Greek: And in a three- or four-syllable word, if the 
last one or two syllables are read as a Greek suffix, there is a fair chance that the one, two, or 
three syllables before them may correspond to a Greek word-stem or resemble a Greek word. 
pm. The main question is, whether Mr. Ventris’ first suffixes /-cic, -thp ett.) are correctly 
identifed. 

Having fixed the value of -eùç, -fjres, -firos, Mr. Ventris was able to identify eighteen nouns 
of the -eùs type, together with some other words of the same form which he calls personal names. 
Of the cighteen nouns, thirteen are entirely unknown in later Greek; and some are so baffling that 
Mr. Ventris himself offers no explanation of their form or meaning. The rest—yoñkeùs, lepeúç, 
Kvopels, Kepoyets and BootAets—are all to some extent ambiguous, owing to the confusion of 
rand / and of voiced, unvoiced, and aspirated stops and owing to the omission (whether postulated 
here or not) of continuant consonants before a stop. Not one of them can be regarded as confirmed 
by the context in which it occurs. There are eleven supposed examples of agent nouns in -thp, of 
which two are fragmentary endings without roots (i.e. -fe-re alone); nine are unattested in Greek and 
inexplicable, and two are known. The two known words are (атўр ап статӯрес, both to some 
extent ambiguous in form owing to the omission of r, sand the confusion of t and th, and neither 
confirmed by the context. The corresponding series in -тріа ог -rüpa contains five words, of 
which one is actually attested (but only in Eustathius), two are not attested themselves but associated 
with attested masculines in -rnp (both infrequent in later Greck), and two are unknown. And so 
on. More than half of all the nouns listed by Mr. Ventris occur in his article for the first and only 
time in the history of the Greek language; others are raked from the pages of Hellenistic authors 
and supported by references to Hesychius. Some, like ëvreg8ótuoç * armourer’ and pei 
Gáycpres, presumably *wives-to-be", are so absurd in both form and meaning that none but an 
enthusiast could accept them for a moment. 

Surely it is clear that Mr. Ventris has gone astray at the very beginning. He took a list of 
words—not a very long list—with three variant endings; one of these endings occurred sometimes 
at the beginning of other words, but not very often; another was one of thirteen signs that formed 
the penultimate sign in all the words in the list. On this evidence alone Mr. Ventris identified his 
-eU§ declension, the vowel w, we, wo, and twelve signs in the #- series. It would have been a miracle 
if he had been right. "That he was no! right, the thirteen unattested words among his -e’s nouns 
clearly show. It is not hard to think of many other combinations of sounds that might have suited 
the conditions: e.g. -E, -«es, -kos, and the series Tà in the penultimate syllable. 

If Mr. Ventris could proceed from his eighteen -eùs nouns and give us a list of words beginning 
with ev-, he might alleviate, although he would not remove, our doubts about his original discovery. 
In fact, he does claim to have found ten personal names with initial Eù- and two with initial Eùpu-. 
One must remember, of course, that the sign e as such did not occur among the -&jc nouns but was 
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arately identified. Itis not therefore a case of initial e-u- confirming final -e-u; we arc concerned 
with initial z-u and final Tz-u, and u is the only common factor. The ev- list, however, is at first 
sight impressive. Unhappily two of the ten Eù- names violate Mr. Ventris’ own rules of orthography, 
and one of the two Eúpu- names depends on the * Arcadian’ trick of о Юг а. Some of the other 
names are only legible at all through the latitude provided by Mr. Ventris’ rules of spelling. Some, 
on the other —— admit an embarrassing number of interpretations; for what is the use of writing 
¢-u-po-ro for EGropos, if you cannot then distinguish this Euporos from Edpopos, Е0ОВоро$, Е0ВоАо$, 
EGpwros, EGgpav (and Epp), or from other persons whose names might be written in exactly the 
same way? ere is, however, one vital objection that can be laid against all Mr. Ventris’ personal 
names; that the contexts in which the names occur give no reliable indication that these are personal 
names at all. In view of this, it may be concluded, from the simple form of cach of the names and 
the marked frequency of the signs that compose them, that their resemblance to personal names 
need be no more than mere chance. It is certainly not enough to prop up the rickety framework 
that underlies Mr, Ventris’ -eUs declension. And belief in the Eù- nouns is severely shaken when in 
—— to those listed by Mr. Ventris in his article there appear strange forms such as ¢-u-go-ne and 
ё-и-йё-10-йе. 

From the -eúç terminations Mr. Ventris moved on to another group, -105, -1a, then to -tnp, 
-тріа, апа ѕо оп. Не kept on building up little collections of words that share one suffix or another. 
Each collection contains one or two known words within the category in question—generally rather 
short words, each consisting of two, three, or four signs. And one or other of these short 
words is, of course, the starting-point of the identification, the primary conjecture. Other words 
with the same termination are added to the list. Some few of them turn out to be reconcilable 
with known words or nearly so; others can be declared personal names. The residue are given a 
hypothetical form and a hypothetical meaning, and are marked with asterisks, obelisks, and ques- 
— The reader of Mr. Ventris’ article is then asked to accept the entire collection as 

reck. 

It is clear that throughout this process the element of conjecture is increasing and not, as one 
might expect, diminishing. There is no confirmation of the -eds nouns, or of -105 adjectives, or of 
“Tip, -Tpia nouns. Each suffix in turn is a card which forms a new partition or ceiling in an ever- 
growing house of cards. But however big the house may grow, it is still made of c delicately 

alanced one against the other. The identified suffixes lean on each other; they do not verify 
each other. The very large number of unidentified and unexplained words gives warning that the 
limit of the structure has almost been reached. 

What Mr. Ventris has given us by his transcription is not in fact the Greek language but a 
language of his own making, It is a strange lan e, which looks like Greek because hc has been 
careful to pos it with a selection of Greek suffixes. Since he has shorn most words of the whole 
or part of their inflection and some even of part of their suffixal element, he has been able to 
dispense almost entirely with the requirements of Greek syntax. And by devising spelling-conven- 
tions of primitive simplicity, he has ensured that the syllables preceding the suffix of each word may 
occasionally be intelligible as Greek word-stems, He has given us first of all a specious interpretation 
of short, often fragmentary, texts, which, because they are fairly plentiful and repeat the same few 
words over and over again, may be thought by the inexperienced to confirm each other. They do 
not in fact serve this purpose. Apart from the words and simple phrases which he took as the basis 
for his first guesses, he has not given us a single text consisting of several words in direct Sequence 
that makes sense from beginning to end as a Greek phrase or sentence. Instead, we get texts like 
the so-called Demeter text which I have already quoted or the following from Knossos: .. . . 

a-ra-ru-ja a-ni-ja-pi wi-ri-ni-jo о-ро-до ke-ra-ja-pi o-pi-i-ja-pi CHARIOT (2?) 

1-1-0 а-)а-те-по e-re-pa-te a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no po-ni-[ 
Not even Mr. Ventris’ — will turn this into Greek. 
. , Many scholars may have accepted Mr. Ventris' hypothesis, or may have decided not to oppose 
it, because they are impressed by his references to statistics, He tells us, for example, that * a very 
severe —— is imposed on the earliest stages of a decipherment by the use of a grid; he even 
says that if the initial moves are wrong it should be ‘ quite impossible ’ to force any part of the 
texts into showing the slightest conformity with the vocabulary or grammar of a known language. 
The suggestion that ne lists of figures stand guard behind these pronouncements is enough to scare 
anyone who, like myself, is naturally afraid of arithmetic. In this case, however, we ma easily 
banish our fears. We have seen the early st of the decipherment. We have found that the 
amount of calculation involved is inconsiderable and that its results are wholly unconvincing; the 
early stages of the decipherment were in this respect allowed to run riot. Moreover, we have seen 
how Mr. Ventris does force texts into conformity with the grammar and vocabulary of Greek, and 
how the texts successfully resist this process. Accordingly, we shall not be easily scared when Mr. 
Ventris tells us that the — — of a list of words with the names of four Greek deities seems 
‘ensured by astronomical odds against coincidence’, The fact is, as we have seen, that none of 
these names can be accepted with confidence and that the list as a whole is far from plausible. What 
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we have here are three words and part of a fourth which happen to resemble either the names or the 
surnames of certain Greek deities. All things considered, it seems likely that a coincidence has 
occurred here. And this seems the more likely when we set the four names of deities against the 
vast number of texts of which Mr. Ventris can make no sense at all. In terms of statistics and cal- 
culable probabilities Mr. Ventris' hypothesis has very little to commend it.* 

When all the texts have been transcribed according to Mr, Ventris’ table of values, there is 
hardly any Greek to be seen, What little Greek there is has been put there by Mr. Ventris himself, 
through his identification of -e-we, -i-jo, -me-na, -fe-re- and pa-le, ma-te, etc. It would be vain to search 
among the remaining texts for substantially more Greek than has so far been discovered, for the simple 
reason that Mr. Ventris did not put any more in. 

Three years have passed since the publication of Mr. Ventris’ article. During that time he and 
others have often repeated the claims made in that article and have sought to interpret more texts 
in accordance with the rules set forth in it. The new interpretations arc seldom attractive and 
never convincing; the Appendix to this article contains à detailed refutation of one of the best 
known among them. — Itshould be stressed that, in spite of all recent work in this field, the 1953 article 
is still the sole foundation of the decipherment. The passage of months and years may seem to have 
given authority to Mr. Ventris’ theory, and absence of criticism may be thought to have justified 
all his conclusions. But in fact the theory is no stronger now than it was to begin with. The 
objections set forth in the preceding pages are, I suggest, of fundamental importance. If Mr. 
Ventris can show that they are unsound or irrelevant, is theory may be allowed to stand; if not, 
it must be revised very drastically or rejected altogether. 


APPENDIX 


When Mr. Ventris offers to interpret one of the longer texts in Lincar B script, it is sometimes 
easy to refute him. For example, he transliterates a word as fa-ra-nu and says that it is equivalent 
to Gk. 8pëvus; and he points to an accompanying ideogram which, he says, represents a footstool. 
The obvious answer to this is that the ideogram really is a drawing of a fiat pan wilh kwo handles and 
that the text therefore belongs to the well-known group of texts concerned with domestic utensils.* 
Again, from a tablet found at Mycenac Mr. Ventris produces a list of plant-names referring to 
condiments and medicines, But three of the names depend upon our disregarding Mr. Ventris’ 
own rules of orthography,® and there are other words which cannot be reconciled with a botanical 
context. It seems very likely that this list of plant-names is the result of coincidence, 

The task of disproving Mr, Ventris’ interpretations is often laborious; if we were to examine cach 
of them in detail we should need a great deal of space. Accordingly, I have chosen one text in 
which the application of Mr. Ventris’ values to the syllabic groups seems to give good sense and in 
which there is. a close correspondence between the syllabic groups, on the one hand, and the ideo- 

ms and numerals, on the other. ‘This text has probably done more than anything else to convince 
classical scholars that Mr. Ventris’ decipherment is right. If his interpretation of it can be dis- 
proved, there is little chance that any of his other interpretations will be able to stand, 

The text of the tablet is as follows: 


(line 1) fi-ri-pu-de — ai-ke-u ke-re-si-jo tpe-Kke ue 
ti-ri-po e-me po-de 6-000-tUe е 
ti-ri-po ke-re-si-jo we-Ke a-pu-ke ke-re-as[ 

ka-u-me-no[ 

(line 2)  ge-tu © 
di-pa mé-zü-e ge-to-ro-ite 0 
di-pa-e me-zo-e H-ri-0-we-e n 
di-pa me-ui-ju qe-to-ro-twe ü 
di-pa me-ui-jo li-ri-jo-we с 
di-pa me-ti-jo a-no-tee D 


* Mr, Ventris says: ‘coincidence seems insufficient to 
account for . . „ e-le-m9-kr-re-we-i-jo, which on values amd 
orthography determined beforehand (and eut of 200 billion 
possible utations of syllables in an eight-sign word) so 
exactly yields the patronymic "Et:FoxAcFoies ©. But given 200 
billion variations, enything may happen. Those who take the 


i The three offending wordy art ka-ra-4o for ga-ra-to (Barr, 
nee), а-а-а бог be-ra-mi-fa (exkoulvin), and ma-ro-fu-we 
Ѓог гта-ға-ѓо (рарайст). Thee amount tû a third of the list, and 
are sufficient to discredit the rest, Also in this text are the ex- 
pressions te-ne-ko p-ro-te-ra and Ka-na-ko re-u-ka, sc. xvaneng purapa 
and = Aree These have been identified with the wirog, Car- 


trouble to decipher the rest of the tablet Sn. o1 will find the 
context far less impressive than. Mr. Ventris indicates. 

i The ideogram bears onlv a superficial resemblance to a 
footstool in Mycenacan art. i¢ words accompanying La«ra-mu 
are turned by Mr, Ventris into fanciful descriptions of foot- 
stools, which do not endure close scrutiny. The series of texta 
in which fa-ra-ms occurs contains several ideograms of vessels, 
none of furniture. 


thamas fincleriwr, and x éypim, C. lrucocaulor, ot post-classical 
Greek. Note, however, (i) that the epithets Керо, Аел are 
not applied to xefi«os by Greck authors; (ii) that C. tinctarizt has 
yellow or yellow-brown lowers, and C. Jeucacaulos yellow: (not 
white) flowers in a hood or cup of whitish sepals; (iii) that C. time- 
torini produces by a complicated process a red dye, C. feecocaulas 
oducrs no dye at all; and (iv) that neither they nor any other 
arthiamus can be reckoned as condi tor medicament, 
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Mer. Ventris’ interpretation (in its most restrained form) is: 


Tpimoĝe ? ч ? two tripods, two-handled 
зна ? Tróbes ? oírcrns one tripod, two-handled 
Tpitrous ? ? : ? [one tripod, ?-handled] 
? ? three jars, — 
Simas рёзо (sic) TETP@FES one pot, four-handlec 
бётгпе рёзоғ TpicoFEE two pots, three-handled 
Simas pêfıov TETPOOFES one pot, four-handled 
бетта uériov тріјоғе one pot, threc-handled 
Bitag uériov GvüFEç one pot, without handle 


fe. 1, 1 deals with tripods, with double or single handles, and the rest with vessels—mainly of the 
бетгос-іуре, апа these large or small, and having four handles, three handles, or none at The 
words for tripod and vessel appear in the singular and dual inflections. 2 a 

In this text, eight or nine words appear to be satisfactorily explained. These are: ti-ri-po, di-pa, 
Me-Z0~E, me-ivi-j0, o-wo-te, qe-lo-ro-we, ti-ri-jo-we, a-no-iwe and po-de (7). Ifwe include the inflected forms 
ti-ri-po-de, de-pa-e, ti-ri-0-we-e, the number rises to eleven or twelve. And if we add also forms 
which are simply repeated, the total is nineteen or twenty words. Against this list, we set eight or 
nine words that cannot be satisfactorily explained. These are: ai-ke-u, ke-re-si-jo, we-ke, e-me, a-pu-ke, 
Ke-re-ü4, ka-u-me-mo, qe-lo, and ho-de (7). If repetitions are included, the number will be ten or 
eleven. Thus on one reckoning one-half of the text is explained and Half unexplained: and on the 
other reckoning two-thirds are explained and one-third unexplained, 

It is true that Mr. Ventris and others have interpreted ai-ke-u as Alyeùs, ke-re-si-jo as ypħoios, 
Кртотос, апа we-ke as Eyet, etc., and that, in defiance of the word-division, ke-re-si-jo we-ke has been 
made into Kpnoiofepyns. But none of these suggestions passes above the level of conjecture, and 
for most of them, even as conjectures, there is little or nothing to be said. Mr. Ventris has on 
occasion identified e-me with Gk. jyw-, but this carries no weight; and the equation of po-de with 
TóBes scems to create more problems than it solves, There is no proof that a-pu-ke and ka-u-me-ne 
form one word, or that, if it did, droxexaupévos (Arcadian aoru-!) would suit the context. A-re-a, 
can hardly be oxtAea, Accordingly, we shall not allow these proposals to divert our attention 
from the fact that at least a third, and perhaps a half, of the entire text cannot be read and under- 
stood according to Mr. Ventris’ decipherment. And this is a large proportion, enough to cause us 
to examine the half or two-thirds that can be understood with great care. | 

It is well that we should remember the multiplicity of phonetic values attached to each word on 
Mr, Ventris’ hypothesis. It looks at first sight as if this Pylian text could be read straight off without 
any difficulty; and we might well overlook the fact that the particular interpretation that we are 
asked to accept is only one possibility out of many. One reason why the transcription looks simple 
is that ll. 2 and 3 contain few stop consonants, and these few are taken at their obvias value—the 
unvoiced, unaspirated stop; thus û in di-pa, ti-ri-po, q in ge-ta-ro-we, t in ti-ri-po, ti-ri-o-we, qe-lo-ro-twe. 
But in fact the values f, ¢, g are merely symbolic; each stands for a variety of consonants and con- 
sonant-groups. And the vowels attached to them are also symbolic, being long or short or (by 
spelling convention) mute. And even the continuants (т, л, 7, ш, у), although they admit fewer 
variants than the stop consonants, are by no means stable. If we apply these variations to the 
words in the text we find that ti-ri-o-we might be interpreted in 5760 different ways and ge-fo-ro-we in 
92,160 ways. Even so short a word as di-pa could mean about 300 different things. If, then, we 
consider any two or three words together, the number of variants obtained by multiplying together 
the individual totals for each is truly enormous. And if we took into account all the possible values 
of al! the words in the text, the final figure might well be described as * astronomic '. 

We are thus reminded that, if any Pylian had written a text according to Mr. Ventris’ evaluation 
of the signs and with his spelling conventions, it would be a miracle if any reader were to recognise 
what that text meant. I hasten to admit that in the present instance the reader might be able to 
recognise the nature of the subject-matter from the ideograms and to recognise some of the words, 
and also, that, as a native — of early Greek, he would be able to reject, whether by instinct or 
by intelligence and training, many possible readings that would be foreign to the language and to 
the context. Nevertheless, when all allowances of this kind have been made, the number of variants 
that remained to perplex him would be numbered in thousands, not iu tens or digits. 

Elsewhere Mr. Ventris has often to search among the less-obvious phonetic variants to find a 
— interpretation, and we are thus made aware of the vast number of alternatives that exist. 

ere it happens that the most obvious and direct evaluation of the signs is the one that makes sense. 
For all that, alternatives do exist, and in such numbers that, if this particular interpretation could 
be proved correct, Mr. Ventris would be more than usually fortunate. 

If Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis were right and if his interpretation of the Pylian text were also right, 
we might fairly assume that the word-stems and word-endings in it would, at least occasionally, be 
confirmed elsewhere. We might find, for example, that the stem fi-ri- was identifiable either in 
synonyms (Tpitos, tpiév, tpiya) or in homonyms (tpize, tpiBe) or in suffixes (uÉTpios, 1rérpios). 
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The suffix-o-twe, if it occurs elsewhere, might be compounded with other numerals or with descriptive 

— or it might be intelligible as a релш of -dfets, -ofev. Let us see what happens. The 

E wing words are transcribed with Mr. Ventris’ values from the original form as given in Mr. 
ennett's Index. 


0-166- CL a-w0-l0, 0-t0-ze, o-to[ 

ge-Lo-ro- — cf. ge-to-ro-Do-pu, qe-lo-ro-no, ge-to-ro-po| 

H-ri- cf. H-ri-lo, H-ri-se-ro-e, fi-ri-po-di-ko, l-ri-sa-la, ii-ri-fi-jo, ü-ri-H-ja, H-ri-jo, di-ri-Jo-pas, 
li-ri-no, ti-ri-t[, ti-ri-da-ro 

ü-no- ct. a-no-po, а-п0-20-]0, а-по-о-ѓа, а-по-то-іа-0, MOA, d-no-ke-wa, a-no-ke-we, a-no-de- 


jo-s1-1U0, ü-mo-RO, d-Mü-Tü-Íd, a-no-ze-we 


A few words in these lists might be understood as Greek, but nane without difficulty. E.g. 
li-ri-te, which occurs about twenty-five times, looks like tpirov; but it never occurs in a context 
where rpirov is probable.  Qe-io-ro-po-pi means Terpomógi to. Mr. Ventris; but rerpamógi 15 а 
monstrosity. A-se-we-fo, where it occurs, can hardly mean ' having no handle ', and o-wo-te does 
not seem to mean ' having a handle '. In all cases where a meaning seems possible it is entirely 
unconfirmed. 

There are other indications no less disquieting. In the limited range of Linear B texts available 
to us, initial a-no- 1s almost as common as initial dve-, dveo-, Qvou- are in the entire corpus of classical 
and post-classical Greek literature. It is panty improbable, however, that in the period following 
the Dorian invasion so many words with this simple beginning should have vanished from the 
Greek language. Phonetic and morphological decay of this kind is unprecedented. But we shall 
find presently that Mr. Ventris’ theory requires it not only for a-no- but also for -re-we, -To-we and 
for -po-(de), -fa, and for other syllables as well. | 

If we consider not only initial ge-ie-ro- but all words beginning with the syllable ge-, we find 
that there are twenty-five words in this category. None of them, apart from the three with ge-to-ro-, 
looks like Greek, and it can be stated with some confidence that one or two words amongst them, 
E.g. ge-re-me-e, qe-ra-di-ri-jo, could not by any means be twisted into Greek, 

urning to suffixes, we find the following frequences : 


ûî cf. a-ro-we, pa.-m-ro-we, de-ro-1e, a-ra-ro-we, at-fa-ro-we, a-ko-ra-we, |ro-wwe 
-ro-we-¢ cE a-ko-ro-we-e | 

-To-we сЁ. и-ро-ше, a-do-we, a-qi-zo-we, ko-ra-o-we, ?-ko-we, |Ко-ше 

-To-we-e cf. gi-ko-we-e, ?-Ko-we-e 


The total number of words in this list is sixteen, and it might be augmented if the final syllables of 
po-ro-we[, sa-ro-we[, a-ko-ro-we[, to-we[, a-re-ro-we[, o-ro-we| were known. Of these sixteen, no less 
than seven have final -ro-we, and one has final -ro-we-e. But in Greek there are no words ending with 
-pos, and only one word, Goons, in a single occurrence, with -cong. Even if we took into account 
-pdsis, -dets, and any other suffix of like form that actually existed in later Greek, we should not 
be able to redress the balance. For most, if not all, of the words listed above are obviously not Greek ; 
and it would be no more than wishful thinking to associate a-ro-we with dpdco or a-ko-ro-we with 


pos. 
The -fo, -po-de, -pa suffixes yield similar results: 


-po cf. a-ra-po, a,-ro-po, ka-na-lo-po, ]ma-ho, po-po, o-tei-bo-po, da,-ru-po, pa,-i-po, me-sa-fo, 
t$» vM P e-ivi-ri-pa, wa-po, te-o-fo, at-ki-po, ka-ho, ka-ka-po, u-po 

-po-de СЁ, da-da-re-po-de, |re-po-de, po-si-da-i-po-de, ki-ka-ne-fo-de, ri-po-de, |Kkt-ri-fo-de, |ri-po-de, 
]po-de ; 

apa cf. to-so-pa, e-re-pa, i-pa, sa-pa, |ti-pa, ri-pa, me-la-pa, o-pa, ka-pa 


All three suffixes are well attested. Yet it would be a bold spirit who ee any of the words 
listed above with any known Greek word. Most of them are utterly un-Hellenic in aspect. I is 
worth noting, too, that none of the words with po-de are extensions o words ending in -fo, although 
the ti-ri-po, fi-ri-po-de relationship would lead us to expect this phenomenon, Nor is there any sign 
of a grammatical connection between -po and -pa, such as we should certainly find between Greek 
-moş and -mā in classical times. — Е . 

Still seeking confirmation of Mr. Ventris’ readings t-ri-po, ti-ri-o-we-e, etc., we examine words 
made up of syllables that actually occur in the words of the Pylian text. We might look for Greek 
words in such cases; but we find none. For example, fi-ri-no, ¢-wi-ri-po, pa-io-ro, de-ro-we are as 
obscure as any of the strange words that can be discovered by applying Mr. Ventris’ values to Mr. 
Bennett's Index, 2 

Finally, if we select from the Pylian text syllabic groups such as ti-ri- and to-ro-, and examine their 
use in initial, medial, and final position, we no more Greek words under this condition than we 
have found hitherto. When ~iri is final, it produces po-ro-ti-ri, ?-ti-ri, ja-li-ri. With fo-re- in 
the initial position, we have fo-ro-fay, to-ro-go, to-ro-wt, to-ro-wi-ka, to-re-wo, to-ro-no-wo-ko, to-ro-twa-sa, 
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to-ro-o, to-ro-ki-no, to-ro-ge-jo-me-no; and with final fo-ro we find da-io-ro, pa-to-ro, ¢-ru-to-ro, qu-e-to-ro, 
ru-io-lo-ro, Ae-fo-ro, a-ke-to-ra, pu-lu-ro, ré-u-ko-fo-ro, ]uw-to-ro, ka-to-re. Again it is impossible to 
equate any word in these lists (except perhaps e-ru-£o-ro) with a known Greek word. The words are 
numerous enough, but they do not suggest the Greek suffixes rop, Tpo, 8po, 8o or the root -Topos. 

Having reviewed all the evidence set forth above, we are bound to conclude that Mr. Ventris 
decipherment of the Pylian text is in no way supported by the application of the same syllables and 
syllabic groups to other texts. The evidence is far from scanty; in certain cases it i abundant. 
But the syllabic groups, either in the same position in the word as in the Pylian text or in other 
positions, stubbornly refuse to yield Greck words. And some of the groups, notably a-no- апа 
-ro-we, are far more frequent in the Linear B script than their equivalents ever were in classical 
Greek. —— those who subscribe to Mr. Ventris' interpretation of this text must acknow- 
ledge also the flood of un-Greek words that it carries with it. Either they will have to postulate the 
occurrence of an un-Greck language alongside Greek in the Linear B documents or they will have 
ш поря that elements which now appear un-Greck may by some miracle be proved to be Greek in 

e end. 

I now turn to examine that part of the Pylian text for which a plausible interpretation has been 
proposed. And at this stage it is important to remember that a substantial number of words in 
the text are still unexplained, that the phonetic evaluation of the text as a whole is only one of many 
variants, and that the phonetic values attached to the syllables and syllable-groups concerned are 
by no means confirmed in other texts. These are formidable obstacles; but there are worse to come. 

First I consider individual words in the text. 

1. The word ti-ri-ho(-d4) is applied twice, and was probably applied three times in all, to basins 
mounted on three-legged stands. This corresponds to the Homeric and classical use of tpitrous, 
and is therefore at first sight acceptable. There are, however, two possible objections. First, Gk. 
Tpitrovs is as much an adjective as a noun, and some centuries before Homer it might be expected 
to appear as an-adjective rather than as a noun. Secondly, since ll. 2-3 deal with vessels and not 
with stands, one would suppose the subject of L 1 to be not the three-legged stands but the 
basins which they support. We might look to see Aépris etc. Tpirrous, not rpírrous alone. 

2. Gk, Béras means ' cup ", * goblet'. Such cups were made of metal and generally had one 
or two handles; very large, ornate cups might have as many as four handles. But the ideograms 
that accompany the word di-ha on the Pylian tablet do not represent cups, but jars or pots, And 
four of the pots have not one or two * handles °, but three or four; and the fifth has none. Since 
they are listed with tripods and are few in number, we may perhaps su e that like the tripods 
they were made of metal. We may also guess that they were com arab e, though not necessarily 
equal or nearly equal, to tripods in size; te. that they were fairly large pots. The fact that they 
have * handles ' fitted to the rim suits this hypothesis. For a cup or goblet would have large handles 
fitted to the rim and side or to the rim and bottom, and a large earthenware jar would have small 
handles, on the rim and side or on the side only; and small earthenware cups are hardly to be 
considered here, Only a big metal pot is likely to be held up by means of lugs protruding from the 
rim. 

5o the identification di-5e — Bérras does violence to the facts of the context, so far as they can 
be discerned. This conclusion is supported by a Knossian tablet which associates the word 
transcribed di-pa with a round, heavy-looking vessel, not at all like a cup. Another Knossian 
tablet shows a vessel on a tripod stand, with the syllable di inscribed uponit. Possibly di here stands 
for di-ba; but the vessel once more is not a cup, but an amphora. 

. ,In amy case, the notion that the first syllable of Gk. S&as might in Mycenaean times be written 
di- is unwarranted. In classical Arcadian i occurs for ¢ before n, and occasionally before 4. 
But it is not likely that this tendency began as early as the Mycenaean age or that it ever spread 
beyond the mountain-valleys of Arcadia. And there is no trace of a shift from e to i after a dental 
stop or before a labial stop in any part of the Peloponnese. (СЕ. їттгос cannot be admitted as evi- 
dence here, It is by no means clear how tog developed out of *ekwos, if at all. But in any case 
the conditions are quite different. On the one hand, there is no by-form *£roc, *érrros in Greek, 
and on the other hand, there is no *Sitras. ) ' 

3. The word gr-to in l. 2 should on the analogy of ti-ri-po(-de) and di-pa mean ‘ amphora'. But 
there seems to be no Greck word that suits this hypothesis. Certainly we must reject on phono- 
logical grounds any connection with miĝo It may be worth noting that the Kasalan tablet 
(already mentioned) which contains the word di-pa also contains a word ge-tu. According to Mr. 
Ventris, I suppose, ge-tu might be an ‘ Arcadian” form of ge-to. But even if this were so (and it is 
highly improbable), the Knossian text would not confirm that ge-ta meant a kind of vessel, any more 
than it shows di-fa to mean * pot’. It would merely illustrate a second time that qé-lo and di-pa 
could be used in association with vessels, and it would show that the type of vessel concerned need 
not always be the same. There is nothing to show that either word did not signify an occupation, a 
commodity, a measure, or the like, a 

4. To readers of Mr. Ventris’ article, the words me-zo-e, me-wi-jo are old friends. Mr. Ventris 
identified them, and also me-zo and me-wi-jo-e, at an early stage in the process of deciphering the 
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script. The Knossian texts in which they were first recognised are supposed to give lists and 
numbers of boys and girls, who are thus divided into * large’ and * small ' categories. It is quite 
unlikely, however, that children would be so classified, rather than by an age-limit or by an exact 
measure of height. An exact division by age or height might, it is true, be designated simply as 
E large * and ‘small’; but this again is unlikely. It is also unlikely that in the Pylian text pots 
would be marked simply ‘large’ or ‘small’. Homer distinguishes them by a measure of capacity, 
and that is the obvious way. Butin any case, whether in relation to children or vessels, Mr. Ventris’ 
assumption that me-zo, me-wi-jo mean ‘large’ and ‘small’ respectively remains a guess, which the 
mere multiplication of instances docs nothing to confirm, 

If me-zo(-e) is outwardly unobjectionable as the equivalent of pezov, utz, the same is not truc 
of me-wi-jo in relation to peiov. For the IE base of petov is *mey-, *mi-. Neither in Greek nor else- 
where is there any sign of a variant *mew- or *mewi-. The mere fact that Mr. Ventris’ transcrip- 
tion now yields me-wi-jo(-e) is no proof to the contrary. 

ides, Mr, Ventris’ interpretation of the inflected forms me-zo-e, me-wt-jo-e will not bear serious 
examination, In the Pylian text he has to assume that the first me-zo-e was intended by the writer 
to be me-zo. Les. the writer meant to write the neuter singular, but for one reason or another he wrote 
the neuter dual, which he was to use in the following phrase. This excuse cannot be accepted. 
Speakers of inflected languages make such slips but — ; and in the present case correction would 
have been easy. In fact, the association of me-zo-e with both di-pa and di-pa-e in the Pylian text 
appears to be in harmony with the use of me-zo-e and me-wi-jo-¢ in a number of Knossian texts. 
e forms with and without -¢ are evidently used alongside each other and without any distinction 
of number. The natural inference from such cases is not that writers of Linear B constantly con- 
fused the singular, dual, and plural inflections but that Mr. Ventris’ evaluation of the sign which he 
renders ¢ is mistaken. 

In addition to these considerations it should be observed that uncontracted oe, ae, ee are by no 
means probable in nominal inflections, even in the second millennium в.с. 

5. The Pylian text contains four different words ending in -owe(e), occurring six times in all. 
There are sixteen examples of this suffix elsewhere in the Linear B corpus. In classical and post- 
classical Greek the suffix «ng occurs in one ward only and on one occasion, I have already re- 
marked on this discrepancy between Mr. Ventris Greek and the Greck that we know (see above, 
р. 11). 

his -ewe(e) suffix in Mr. Ventris’ transcription is said to represent Gk. -es, -coree, a com- 
pounded form of ots, oGeros. But in classical Greek compounds formed from this word end in 
-ollatos, contracted -coTos, and they occur as early as Homer. Against these compounds we have 
to set the isolated occurrence of dypans, ‘ two-handled’, in Theocritus. Does épgons confirm the 
existence of a series of compounds with final -owe a thousand years earlier? It is very hard to believe 
that it does. For dygpdns seems likely to be a coinage of late epic poetry or even of Hellenistic 
poetry. Itis made by removing the common suffix -ros from &ygórros and replacing it by the more 
archaic -ps. Indeed, the contracted form égprrog from. áypgoueros is almost a. pre-requisite. for 
the creation of брот. 

We should in any case doubt whether -owe is the proper form for a derivative from oùs in Mr, 
Ventris’ transcription. IE *-ðus-es should give early Greek *-бийез, *-ou'es, with the syllabic break 
after the diphthong ou. Itis not a case of intervocalic w between o and the ending -es, but of a true 
diphthong -- -es. According to Mr. Ventris’ rules, strictly applied, the inherited form should be 
written -o-u-& OT -0-u-t0€, And there is no reason why the rules should not be strictly applied in this 
case; for the IE. diphthongs are not likely to have undergone serious modification in the Mycenaean 
age. 

А 6. We have to ask whether the numerical elements prefixed to the suffix -omele) are correct. 
Provisionally we may accept 0-00- = offa- and fi-ri-o, fi-ri-jo- = tpie-; they conform to the rules of 
orthography. With ge-to-ro-we and a-no-we the case is not so simple. 

In Greek we find &ovros ' deaf (Hesychius), &orros * without handles" (Philetas, Plutarch, 
etc.); Homer has &ovros 'unwounded '. We also find in Homer óvouraros, ° unwounded ’. 
But nowhere do we find &vovtos, ‘ without ears, handles’. It is therefore curious that some 
centuries before Homer a-no-we should occur, apparently in ordinary use, with s bridging the hiatus 
between prefix and stem, 

In a word formed from IF *getwr- and -duses, we should expect ta find *rerperes or, if we 
were to allow Mr. Ventris’ substitution of * Arcadian’ o for a, *tetpodfes. We d not expect the 
contracted *Terpóss, ge-to-ro-twe; for even in historical times tTetpa- is often uncontracted when 
followed by a vowel. This is not a matter upon which one would in other circumstances lay much 
weight. Its importance is increased, however, by Mr. Ventris insistence on final -ae, -oe, -ee, all 
uncontracted, К 

Lastly, it should be remarked that o-uwe-twe, olrcarns, * with single handles *, differs in sense from 
the other words ending with -owe(-e). It refers to the form of the handles, not to the number of 
handles on each vessel. Although it is quite possible in theory that olfos and ots could be com- 
pounded in this way and that the compound should have this meaning, it is not at all likely that such 
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a compound would be used alongside others meaning 'three-handled ' and ‘ four-handled *. 
There would be no way of telling that the word did not mean * one-handled *; and, given the exist- 
ence of a series ° three dled *, etc., we should —— a different kind of expression ora different 
kind of compound to denote the form of the han (e.g. oWv &rAois oDaciw, &mA-oUaTos ог сўм 
обасту бтлоєбёслу). On this account the presence of o-wo-we in the text does not support the 
validity of the other three adjectives, but rather tells against it. It reminds us that -we is a very 
common suffix in Linear B documents and that - To-we, too, is well-attested. The appearance of 
To-we four or five times in one of Mr. Ventris’ transcriptions is indeed not very remarkable; it 
might arise from many causes and need have nothing to do with lugs or handles. э 

If individual words in Mr. Ventris' transcription are open to criticism, the transcription as a 
whole is in no better case. Each entry on the tablet is su to give the name of a vessel, and 
most entries in addition state the number of handles on the vessel and indicate its size. But the 
ideograms which accompany the written entries also perty the kinds of vessel and the number of 
handles on each, The only matter on which the words give information and the ideograms do not 
is the size of the vessels. On the other hand, the words do not say how many vessels of each kind 
there were, but the id ms are accompanied by figures which serve this purpose. We can only 
wonder that the writer did not have at his disposal an idcographic sign for * large ' or * small ' and 
that he did not think it necessary to write out the words co nding to his figures, It is more than 
surprising, however, that in so short a document there should be so much duplication of phonetic 
script snd symbols as there is. In these circumstances ability to read and write seems largely wasted. 

This Pylian tablet is presumably, like so many others, a record of s held in, due to, or paid 
from the palace. Yet it bis to say who was the owner, creditor, or debtor; it does not say where 
the goods came from, where they were, or where they were going; it does not suggest what EP 
they served or on what occasion they were listed ; it omits all mention of materi , contents, values. 
It would be useless to seek any information of this kind in the obscure portions of |. 1 (Alyeus, Kpricios, 
ete.) ; for it is a safe assumption that each entry in l. 1, like those in ll. 2-5, is complete and self- 
contained and contains nothing that could illuminate the other entries. We cannot avoid recogni 
ing that, on Mr, Ventris’ interpretation, the tablet is a mere catalogue of vessels without any apparent 
context. 

The most curious feature of all is the writer’s insistence on handles. One might imagine that 
handles were a criterion of size; but this is evidently not the case here, since the vessels in IL 2-3 
are already divided into ‘large’ and ‘small’, and the classification by handles cuts across this 
division. We should in any case suspect the validity of a list that has no one-handled or two-handled 

ts but knows only those with three or four handles or none at all. Vessels lifted“ by one man’s 
ands usually have one or two handles; those intended for two men to lift have either two handles 
or four. Three handles are a rarity. 

It is important to observe the deficiencies and inconsistencies of Mr. Ventris’ text as well as its 
actual content. A single-handled tripod is apparently worth mentioning (o-wo-we), but a double- 
handled tripod is not; and whether the third tripod had handles or not, evidently no attempt was 
made to say so in words. Again, the amphora handles, apparently single, are not called 0-wo-we; 
and indeed they are not mentioned. Thus out of nine items, three are not described in terms of 
handles; but at least two of the three had handles, and they seem to have differed from each other 
chiefly in the shape of these handles (see below). Accordingly, it appears that handles are far less 
conspicuous in this text than we might at first suppose, and they are least conspicuous where there is 
seemingly most reason to mention them. 

Our examination of Mr. Ventris’ interpretation has given the following results. Of the three 
words that are supposed to refer to a kind of vessel, ge-to and di-pa are unacceptable, and ti-ri-po{-de) 
is not above suspicion. Both the adjectives me-zo-e and mé-wi-jo are to be rejected without reservation. 
The * handle ’-epithets present a more impressive appearance than the rest; but the To-we suffix is 
very far from convincing, and the forms a-no-we d ge-to-ro-we are suspect. And there is a serious 
discrepancy in meaning between 0-wo-we and the rest. Thus every single word in the text is open 
to criticism, and in most cases the criticism is so severe that there is little chance left of Mr. Ventris’ 
proposal being right. In these circumstances the individual words do not support each other; the 
case is rather that the faults discovered in each unite to throw discredit on all. When we take 
into account also the apparently purposeless character of the text as a whole, its repetitions, omissions, 
and inconsistencies, we cannot but conclude that Mr. Ventris’ interpretation is seriously mistaken. 
To reinforce this conclusion we have at hand the three points that came to our notice at the outset — 
the unexplained portion of the text, the variable value of the transcription within the limits of Mr. 
M asss own rules, and the absence of any confirmation in other texts for the phonetic values applied 

еге. 

All that remains to support Mr. Ventris is a vague but prevalent fecling that, even if his inter- 
retation is virtually meaningless, somehow it ‘ hangs together’ and that this degree of intelligi- 
ility could not depend on mere coincidence. For my own part I should be content to confront those 

who are of this opinion with the linguistic arguments which I have already advanced. But in order 
to demonstrate that such obsession is unreasonable, I shall now show, first, that an alternative inter- 
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pretation of the context of this tablet at least as probable as that of Mr. Ventris can be achieved and, 

secondly, that the working of coincidence in Ventris’ interpretation is not so extensive Or so 
complicated as it might seem at first sight. 

It is evident that Mr. Ventris has failed to produce a convincing synthesis of words and ideo- 

ms, or even to account adequately for the ideograms alone, The question arises whether there 


в а better explanation of these matters. 


The tripod-handles and amphora-handles differ noticeably from the pot-handles. They are 
circular grips, and project outwards from the side or shoulder of the vessel. Evidently they are true 
handles, to be grasped with the hand. On the first tripod the handles are double; i.e. euch ring has 
a dent in its circumference and so makes a grip for two hands together. The handles of the second 
tripod are plain circles and give a hold for one hand only. We may infer that the first tripod is of a 
large, heavy type that might need two men to lift it. The second tripod would then be smaller and 
lighter, lifted by one man with both hands or by two men, one on each side, using one hand each. 
The form of the third tripod is unknown. The amphora ideogram in |. 2 has rings like those of the 
second tripod. We may guess that it represents a vessel about as heavy as the second tripod, or at 
any rate not heavier. If so, the tablet as far as the beginning of |. 2 will represent vessels in descend- 
ing order of magnitude. 

The handles on the pots are set along the rim, not on the side or shoulder; and they project 
upwards, not outwards. They seem, moreover, to be oval or cye-shaped rather than round. d 
ben they occur, it isin threes and fours. Now these pots might be very heavy, and more than one 
man might be needed to move them; or, if they could be moved by one man, it might be convenient 
for him to have more than two grips to catch hold of from time to time. But then it would be hard 
to understand why of three vessels which, according to Mr. Ventris, were about equal in size one 
should have four handles, another only three, and a third none at all. 

If, however, the vessels from beginning to end of the tablet, and not only from the beginnin 
to the amphora ideogram, are arranged in descending order of magnitude, we may suppose that 
the pots are smaller than the tripods and amphorae, or at least no bigger. We ma urther conjecture 
that the pots with four lugs were the largest, those with three of middle size, and those with no lugs 
the smallest. In this case we shall have to leave зр the repetition of the four- and three- 
lugged types in ll. 2-3; the cause of this repetition might lie in a difference of contents, value, or the 

e 


Now it is possible to explain the lugs not by reference to Mr. Ventris’ suffix -owe(e) but from 
their actual shape and arrangement. ese lugs are not, I suggest, handles but * eyes’ or rings for 
the attachment of chains or cords, Gk. xpíkos rather than oüs. The pots were to be kept hanging 
from a beam or hook or they were to be raised and lowered on the end of a cable. The number 
of lugs is limited to three or four by the need to support the vessel securely and maintain its balance ; 
two might not serve, and five or more would be too many, The size of the pots can hardly be 
determined accurately from the number of lugs, but those with four may well have been both 
larger and more open at the top than those with three. 

Pots without lugs would simply be grasped with the hands and made to stand upon a flat surface 
or grill. 

“The Кунан tablet on Mr. Ventris’ interpretation is concerned with vessels of three kinds and 
with their iles. But we now say more accurately that it deals with tripods of two sizes, having 
different handles, with amphoras, and with pots of three sizes, distinguished by a varying number of 
rings and chains, How are we to relate the words of the text to these objects? We shall not, of 
course, attempt an alternative transcription and alternative interpretation to those of Mr. Ventris; 
we shall limit our attention to the external evidence of the writing. 

The first thing to be noticed is the rion between the words transcribed ge-to and ge-to-ro- 
we. Since both words are used in connection with vessels of similar, though not identical, shape, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that ge-lo-ro-we is a case-form, derivative, or compound of qe-to. We 
must not lose sight of the possibility that ge-éo and ge-fo- are homonyms without any common mean- 
ing, but we may provisionally believe that they are related. 

We may then identify, also provisionally, the -ro-we of ge-to-ro-we with the ‘suffix’ of that form 
which is recorded seven or eight times in Linear B documents (see above, p. 11). And, remembering 
that -we is a common final syllable, we shall cease to attach any special significance to its appearance 
in this text after o-, jo-, 0-, no-; the occurrence elsewhere of -do-uv, -~po-we, - , -ko-we sets our 
minds at rest on this score. | 

Next we may compare the words which Mr. Ventris renders #-ri-po(-de) and ti-ri-a-we-e, ti-ri- 
jo-we. We shall not assume that the two words last-mentioned are variants of the same word, the 
J-glide being inserted or removed at random, or that the syllables transcribed #-ri- are a prefix 
meaning ‘ three’ or that they refer to legs and rings. We need go no farther than to guess that all 
three words are case-forms, derivatives, or compounds of a stem fi-ri-, 

So by a few simple observations and inferences we have formed the outline of an interpretation 
of the text. We find the two elements £i-ri- and ge-to- (cf. also ke-re- in 1. 1) running through the 
whole document, apparently in some sort of gradation or subordination. Without venturing to say 
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that Mr. Ventris’ transcription of the words is correct, far less to reinterpret his transcriptions, we 
may claim that this outline offers the possibility of a really significant interpretation in which the 
ideograms and figures would be equivalent to the words but not a repetition of them. And in this 
respect it is clearly superior to Mr. Ventris’ interpretation, i И 

The extent and importance of coincidences in the original text of the Pylian tablet and in Mr. 
Ventris’ transcription of it should be calculated accurately, and neither over-estimated nor under- 
estimated. It is in any case important to keep the titions and correspondences in the original 
separate from those which depend on the method o transcription. The following occur in the 
Linear B form of the text (for convenience I represent the words in transcription) : 


No. of 


Word. occurrences. Remarks. 
ti-ri-po|-de) 3 twice (at least) with à tripod 
di-pa 5 always with a pot 
me-zo-e 2 twice with di-pa and pot 
me-uwi-jo 3 three times with di-fa and pot 
qe-to-ro-we 2 twice with di-pa and four-lugged pot 
ti-ri- 2 twice with di-pa and three-lugged pot 
0-100- I with ring-handles on a tripod 
ü-no- I with lug-less pot 
-ше(-е) 6 five times with di-pa and pot, once with fi-ri-po and tripod. 


Mr. Ventris’ transcription produces the following instances in addition: 


No. of 
Word. occurrences. Remarks. 
ti-ri-o-we(-e) 2 twice with di-pa and three-lugged pot, if the jo of ti-ri-jo-we is equi- 
valent to 0 
-To-we 6 five times with di-pa and pot, once with fi-ri-po and tripod. 


In considering the foregoing table we must bear in mind that mere repetition in a catalogue 
may signify nothing. If ti-ri-po occurs once with a tripod or di-pa with a pot, then either of these 
coincidences repeated a hundred times will hardly reinforce what is already evident, viz, that 
ti-ri-po and tripod are in some way relevant to each other; and so with di-pa and pot. They will 
not show that fi-ri-o means ‘ tripod or that di-pa means ‘ pot’. Even if di-pa occurs alongside a 
pot elsewhere (as in fact is the case), we shall be as far as ever from proving the identity of the word 
di-pa and the object ° P °. So also with groups of words. If di-pa me-zo-e occurs once, it may well 
occur twice, and we shall infer nothing from the repetition. Di-pa me-wi-jo we shall treat in exactly 
the same way. From other Linear B texts it is known that me-zo-e, me-wi-jo often occur together 
and that they apparently differentiate онын that are otherwise alike; but we can infer no more 
than that from their conjunction here. Again, if there is attached to cach instance of di-pa me-zo-e 
or di-pa me-wi-jo a word ending in -we, we must recognise that this phenomenon, having occurred 
once, may in a list be repeated again and again. We shall not jump to any further conclusion 
concerning these words and phrases. Indeed, since -we occurs also in relation to a different kind 
of vessel with a different kind of handle, we shall be cautious with regard to any such conclusion. 

We shall not relax our caution when Mr. Ventris presents us with the two transcriptions fi-ri- 
o-we(-e) and fi-ri-jo-we and tells us that o and jo are mere phonetic variants. There is no reason to 
expect such a variation within two lines of a short text, even if it were usual from one text to another 
or from one part of the Mycenaean empire to another. Again, given the frequency of To-we in 
other texts, it is unnec to infer that its repeated occurrences here have any special bearing on 
the sense of the words in which it is used or of the text as a whole. 

We may fairly exclude from the reckoning the correspondences а-т(0)- * without ' (sc. handles) 
and o-uw0- * single * (sc. -handled). The former does not suit the phonological pattern of the Greek 
language ; the latter does not suit the context that Mr. Ventris postulates (see above, pp. 11 and 12f.). 

The list of repetitions and correspondences is thus a кое desi less impressive than it seemed to 
be. Indeed, there now remain only two cases for which it might still seem proper to postulate 
some other cause than coincidence. These are: 

ti-ri- * three ' 
ge-to-ro- * four’ 
Even if all else be disregarded, these two stems together make a formidable appearance. The 
Men к аге they strong enough to overturn all my arguments and vindicate all those put forward 
r. Ventris? 

In considering fi-ri- and ge-to-ro-, I recall that -pe(-de) and -(Tjo-we, with which they are 
associated, are unconfirmed and improbable, that the apparent contraction of ge-to-ro- with -o-we 
is unacceptable on the conditions with regard to contraction and non-contraction laid down by Mr. 
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Ventris, that the -ro (for -ra) of ge-to-ro is doubtful. I recall also—and this is of more fundamental 
importance—that initial ge- lacks confirmation, and that both f£i-ri and fo-ro in initial, medial, and 
final position are unconfirmed. In these circumstances it would be amazing if ti-ri- * three" and 
qe-to-ro- * four * were to prove correct. 

In the Linear B corpus idcograms of metal and clay vessels appear very frequently and it can 
only be an accident that among the many types of vessel represented tripods are rare outside the 
Pylian tablet under discussion, It must be accidental, too, that there is apparently only one other 
tablet that shows a pot with lugs on the rim—a pot with three lugs on a fragmentary tablet from 
Knossos. Three-legged stands and pots with three lugs or four were presumably common enough 
in cities of the Mycenaean age. 

Now the elements ti-ri-, to-ro-, and initial ge- are well attested. There are many examples of 
initial ti-ri-, and even a few of initial ge-to-ro-. € have already observed, however, that in other 
texts ti-ri- and ge-to-ro- are not associated with * three ' or ' four '. 

If, then, we find in this Pylian text £i-ri- with three lugs and three legs and ge-to-ro- with four 
lugs, we have no right to infer that there is an essential connection between these syllabic groups 
and these numbers. The syllabic groups and the ideograms are alike commonplace. It is re- 
markable that they should happen to occur — but the coincidence is not strong enough to 
support an interpretation of the whole text. Since we have seen that this interpretation is otherwise 
insecure and verging on colla we must conclude that the apparent correspondence between 
words and ideograms is due to chance, It is, when all is said and done, a simple enough coincidence, 
of the kind that crops up constantly in the case of simple numbers and simple words.* 

We have seen that, even without any knowledge of the language of the Linear B script, it is 

ible to construct an interpretation of this Pylian text that will stand comparison with Mr 
entris’ interpretation. We have scen, too, that the extent of verbal and numerical correspond- 
ences in this text is relatively unimportant and attributable to chance. Therefore we may return 
with confidence to the linguistic arguments that have already been advanced against the Ventris 
interpretation. If these arguments are well-founded, most or all of that interpretation must fall; 
and with it must fall much of Mr. Ventris’ entire decipherment. If, on the other hand, Mr. Ventris 
is to maintain both his interpretation of the Pylian text and his system of decipherment, he must 
find a convincing answer to the linguistic objections to which both are exposed.’ 


I am indebted to Professors A. C. Aitken and A. H. Campbell and to Mr. A. H. Coxon for 


advice and criticism given to me during the preparation of this paper. Responsibility for the 
opinions expressed in it is naturally mine alone. 
A. J. BEATTIE 
Edinburgh 





* Although Mr. Ventris has concentrated attention on the * The tragic death of Mr. Ventris in a motoring accident 
Una d og ——— -Towe ending, it is well to was announced as the Journal was going to press. author 
i also the following table of words. There is an and editors wish to express their sorrow at this grievous loss to 
apparent relationship between these words in Linear B, but it scholarship, and their hope that the new enthusiasm for 
not correspond to anything, real or apparent, in Greek. Minoan studies his work has aroused will continue to bear fruit. 
ti-ri-po(-de) — ti-ri-jo-we —— ti-ri-no ti-ri-lo 
qt-lo-ro-po-f — qe-to-ra-wg — qe-to-ro-no 
а-по-по ano-ze- 
0-:DO-ite 0-t-l0 OEE 


VOL, LXXVI. c 


SOME ATTIC FRAGMENTS: POT, PLAQUE, AND DITHYRAMB 


THe only common factor shared by the fragments of vase and votive plaque discussed below is 
that all are Attic. The plaque fragments seemed to deserve individual treatment outside the general 
study of votive plaques mm the Athenian Acropolis on which I am engaged. The vase fragment 
with the Marsyas scene which is published here with some comment on the possible literary treat- 
ment of the myth is in the possession of Mr. John Leatham. To him I am indebted for permission 
to study and publish the piece, and to Mme. S. Karouzou, Prof. O. Broncer, the Keeper of Anti- 
quities in the Ashmolean Museum, and the Director of the Thorvaldsen Museum for permission to 
publish pieces in Athens, Oxford, and Copenhagen. 


I. MARSYAS AND MELANIPPIDES 


The fragment which is here illustrated on Plate I, 1, 3 is at present in the keeping of Mr. John 
Leatham. Unfortunately its provenience can be defined no more nearly than as ‘ from Greece ’. 
On the photograph reproduced on Plate I, 3 I have added in white the painted details on the sherd 


which the camera could not record. It is from the rim and wall of a calyx crater, Tet of whose lip 
decoration, a palmette scroll, is preserved. From the fi scene below we see the upper рыт of 
e, perhaps 


an Athena who holds her spear upright in the right hand while her arm hangs at her si 
with the hand on the rim of a shield which rested on the ground beside her. She wcars an acgis 
over her peplos, and an Attic helmet with raised cheek-pieces. She is looking to her left and sligh 
down towards a figure before a tree with white painted leaves. The figure is a parently seated, 
and his snub nose shows that he is a satyr or silen, and not a young one to judge by his shaggy 
white hair. The two are identified by the white painted inscriptions in the field, AOHNAA and 
MAP£[VA£, Athena and Marsyas. | 
€ painter is the Kleophon Painter, and many features of the painting on our ent 
recall his style and mannerisms. The Athena figure is exactly like the Athena he painted on a 
vase now in Palermo,* and details of the helmet * and the drawing of the silen’s head * are equally 
familiar. Were more preserved, I think the vase would be judged one of his better pieces, and one 
of his earliest, perhaps before 425 B.c. 
The scene is one which, with a number of variants, had first become popular in Attic vase 
inting by the beginning of the last quarter of the fifth century.* The story is well known: Athena 
had invented or discovered the flute, but сон at the distortion of her face while she playcd 
it she threw it away and the silen Marsyas picked it up. This is the moment that Myron chose for 
his famous Athena and Marsyas group on the Athenian Acropolis,* but it is not the one most 
favoured by the vase painters,’ who scem to have preferred its sequel. For Marsyas, soon adept 
with his new instrument, challenged Apollo to a musical contest which the silen lost, and as a 
result was flayed for his presumption. Athena’s earlier interest in the fortunes of the flute make 
her often a spectator of the contest, as she is here, although in other representations of this scene she 
regularly stands between the rivals* and not to one side. Her expression shows her feelings for 
Marsyas (seemingly not shared by her chuckling gorgoneion). Apollo must have stood to the 
right, and there were probably other spectators also. As Marsyas’ head is raised he is probably 
not playing the flute, but since vase painters ® knew a version of the story not met in the literary 
tradition, in which the silen also plays Apollo's lyre or cithara,!? this may explain the figure here." 
The scene can hardly be that of Apollo playing and Marsyas inactive, also known on vases, as 
Athena’s glance clearly indicates who is the main figure. The silen's hair is usually painted black, 
but here the Kleophon Painter has given him a shaggy white poll. 
The variety of the representations of the Marsyas story in Attic art in the fifth century is more 
remarkable than is their number. There is Myron’s group of little before the middle of the century 
illustrating the encounter with Athena, and vase representations of this scene as well as tableaux 





' The dimensions of the fragment are, length 11-5 cm., Мм , 9p. cit, 163 n. 5. 
height 10-0 cm. The lip was slightly offset and there is а * Ibid. 161 f., nos. 11, 12, 15, 16, 
reserved line in, half-way down the fragment. The diameter * Beazley, op. cit., Metzger, of. cit. 161 f., nos. 15-17. 
' FA % 9717 
of the vase at the base of the lip was about 28-5 cm. 1* The difference between yre and cithara js, of course, 
* ARV 786, no. 29, Mingazzini i, pl. 4, 1. important, but not significant in the argument I develop here. 
3 E.g. on his vases illustrated in CR VIII 212-22. Except in descriptions of particular instances my use of the 
* Especially 474 XLV 600, fig. 5 (ARV 785, no. 16). word ‘lyre’ should be taken to embrace both stringed 
* Roscher s.v. * Marsyas ', Beazley, EVP 75 f., Metzger, Les instruments. 
Représentations 158 fE., Wegner, Das Murikleben der Griechen 18 f., 7 As the Kleophon Painter's satyr cited above (note 4) who 
166. For literary references RE 1.7. * Marsyas '. has thrown his head back while playing. 
* Lippold, Griechische Plastik 139. 
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of all subsequent episodes in the story. It would appear then that the source of this interest is 
more likely to be literary than a work of art; a play or poem, parts of which are illustrated, rather 
than a piece of, say, major painting, which would then be simply copied. The work which has 
been mentioned in this context !? is the lost * Marsyas' by the dithryamb writer Melanippides of 
Melos.? [t is in fact the only work dealing specifically with this subject of which we have evidence 
in this period, and could well have been composed before the middle of the fifth century. Melani 
pides was also known for his musical innovations in the traditional structure of the dithyramb, 
which seem to have involved the introduction of lyric passages or solos (&vapoAaí) into work 
normally accompanied only by the flute," It would be difficult to think of à plot better suited to 
illustrate or introduce this innovation than that of Marsyas, a contest between flute and in 
which the latter prevails. The episode with Athena might appropriately o the action before 
an Athenian audience, and be followed by the contest with Apollo, which Athena would attend as 
she docs on some vases, and with perhaps the Muses as judges: !* in all a fine dramatic agon. We 
could well imagine that, defeated Dy the lyre, Marsyas himself handles the instrument, as we see him 
on some vases and perhaps on our fragment; not, however, in a spirit of bravado but submissive 
acknowledgement of defeat, and this, | would suggest, might well have formed an integral part of 
Melanippides’ ное and perhaps even an alternative ending to the flaying. The flaying story was 
known, as a local legend, to Herodotus (VII 26), but does not appear to have been illustrated in 
Greek, or at least Attic, art until the fourth century," while the lyre-playing Marsyas is met already 
more than once in the fifth century. The flaying, too, may have owed much of its subsequent 
— and acceptance as part of the canonical story to its representation in monumental art, 

th painting and sculpture, and indeed the same may be said of the Athena- Marsyas story im- 
тон ец by Myron. An explanation which has been offered for the popularity of this Apollo and 
Marsyas episode in the mid-fith century is that it reflects the enmity of Athens and Boeotia at this 
time, and represents symbolically the victory of the Athenian lyre over the Boeotian flute.!? But 
the introduction of the Phrygian silen Marsyas into this situation is particularly unhappy, while on 
the other hand, as champion of the traditional dithyramb,"* which may even be Phrygian in origin,!” 
his participation in a contest which indirectly involves fundamental details of its composition is 
qus easy to understand. If any national rivalry is to be reflected in the tale the fresh memory of 

е Persian Wars would no doubt heighten an Athenian audience's appreciation of the discom- 
fiture of an oriental by Apollo: and even so, as Melanippides’ introduction showed, this Dionysian 
f ipint of dithyramb ' Marsyas owed his instrument to a concession by the city's goddess, Athena, 
who abandoned it as ill-suiting her dignity. It cannot have been long after ‘ ا و‎ was pro- 
duced that the Athenian theatre-going public was reminded by Sophocles in the * Ichneutai ' that 
Apollo, too, owed his lyre to another god, Hermes. Silenus and the satyrs were among the first to 
hear its note, but hardly with enthusiastic approval. 

Melanippides chose Marsyas to illustrate the contest of old and new which his innovations 
involved, and his solution of it was a compromise,—the converted Marsyas plays the lyre; we may 
even suppose that this episode in the story was his own invention, to suit his purpose, and it is, of 
course, possible that he preferred the Conversion to the Flaying as an end to the action. He, too, 
may have been responsible first for the conflation of the Boeotian and presume Eastern accounts 
of the discovery of the flute, by Athena and Marsyas respectively.™ as’ conversion and the 
success of the new-style dithyramb may be illustrated also by a vase painting of the third quarter 
of the fifth century which figures a lyre-playing silen whose name is Dithyramb (AIQVPAM®O¢§ : 
Plate III, 1) **; while another vase which em recently been recovered from the mud of Lake Comac- 
chio shows a silen dressed as Apollo playing the cithara for the delight of his master Dionysos and 
with Hermes in the audience.** 


" Metzger, op. cit. 163/ . gives references. and the —— i⸗ c of the third century (Lippold 
3 Schmid. Seahlin, Chee der griechischen Literatur 492 f. op. cit. 921 f,, Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age 110 iy 
14 Ibid. 493, Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and 7 Hu T, Aulos und. Kithara 60 f., Roos, Die tragische 
Comedy B and Dramatic Festivals 7q (where the argument — Orchestik 220 fI., Metzger, op. cit. 167, Wegner, of. cit. 155 f. 
about the introduction of re epe found in his former ™ Rizzo thought that the dithyramb might have 
book is not mentioned). sees evidence of carlier to the vase painters the subject of a lyre-playing satyr (МА 
rivalry in music and instruments in dithyramb or satyr play XIV 61 f.). : 
(Satyrtánze und frühes Drama 85). * Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 14-18. 
15 As they are on the Mantinea relief (Lippold, op. cit. 238, = Page, Greek Literary I 26 fi. 
RE s.r, * Marsyas ' 1990) and as, on vases, some of the spectators п (Cf, Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie I 223. 
are identified. Other gods may also have been judges, as they M ARV 698 Group of Polygnotos no, 56, Pickard-Cam- 
attend also on the vases (Metzger, of. cit. 158-62 passim). The bridge, op. cit. 11 fig. 3. 
three women in the audience on the Paestan vase in the Louvre . P Arias, Illustrated London News December 4, 1954, 1015, 
by Assteas, who was fond of taking his inspiration from the fig. 8 (Beazley, Paralipomena to ARV 2389: by dar Borcas 
stage, may be Muses (Trendall, Paestam Pottery 42 f., fig. 23, Painter), The scene on a crater in Erlangen, which Metzger 
pl. 11 c, BSR XX 6, no. 63). interprets as vapor — (ор. си. 188 по, 41a, 
15 First illustrated, so far as we know, by Zeuxis (Pliny, NH Grūnhagen, Antike , pL 14) may also be associated 
XXXV 66, on a pinax taken to Rome); also on an Artic vase with the story. fi shows Anola aeaio, WHE a TVA à 
of around 330 (JHS LIX, p: 4-6), and ——— his feet, attended by Eros and women, and with a white-haired 
Italian vases (Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland 76, T , Silen seated below him and holding a flute in either hand, On 
Pazstan Pottery 43). The famous group of the bound Marsyas cithara-playing satyrs sec also Roos, ep, cit. 227 ff. 
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Melanippides’ musical innovations provoked both Pherecrates and Democritos of Chios ** to 
the attack, and his dithyramb seems also to have popularised a story which Attic artists were not 
slow to illustrate in almost all its stages. As well as the silen's encounter with a we see repre- 
sented on fifth-century vase paintings his performance with his flute, once with the lyre at his feet 
ready to be taken up,** and elsewhere his essay with lyre or cithara as well as Apollo's performance 
with his own instruments. An early fourth-century crater in Berlin may be, as it were, a com- 
mentary on the conversion, for upon it we see yas interrupting a lyre concert of Apollo and the 
Muses with a gesture which might be шр as a request to handle the god’s lyre himself.* 
The earliest of all these representations was Myron's group of Athena and Marsyas on the Athenian 
Acropolis," and it is perhaps no mere chance that the only passage from Melanippides’ dithyramb 


which is preserved * describes exactly the moment the sculptor chose: 
û pêv "Avec: 
Tûpyav" Êppıyê(v) 0" lepãş ceo xe1pds 


elt tT’. “Eppet’ aioyec, ocopor Aver, 
Eye 8" Eyoo 
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у’ 00) кокототі Бібо." 


Might it not be that the group itself is the proud dedication of Melanippides on the occasion of his 
successful and novel * Marsyas ' ? ?? 


IL. Acaoporm PLAQUES BY RED-FIGURE ARTISTS 


The finest painted votive plaques from the Athenian Acropolis are of the decades before and 
after 500 B.c., and many of them the work of leading red-figure artists; but they are not all of them 
in the red-figure technique, as something of the same conservatism seems to have dictated the 
decoration of votive plaques as it did many traditional or ritual vase shapes, such as loutrophoroi and 
Panathenaic amphorae. It is some of the plaques of this period and their painters that I wish to 
discuss here.?? 

The Кау plaque illustrated in Plate II 1 comprises two pieces in Athens (Akr. 2590: 
Graef-Langlotz I, pl. 109, shows the right-hand fragment) and onc in Oxford (1927.4602: cf. 
Beazley, JHS LI 53).*! AS can be seen, the Oxford fragment links the two in Athens. The laque 
was coated with a creamy-buff ground which carries the decoration, and it was pierced at the top 
by two holes meals cut before the plaque was fired to admit thongs. On it appears the upper part 
of the figure of Athena with her spear raised, in a pose well known on other dedicatory es in 
Athens and on Panathenaic amphorae, and which may represent a. Pisistratid statue of Atha on 
the Acropolis. Behind her we read the dedication MoAlas &vééewe (Fig. ra). No incision is 
cmployed (except in the eye), and we may suspect a red-figure artist at work, but the piece must be 
classed with the other black-figure plaques. On the unslipped back of the plaque бе artist had 
roughly sketched out, first with a blunt tool on the soft clay, then with his brush, the figure of the 
Athena he was to execute fully on the other side, perhaps to get the scale right for the size of the 
plaque (Fig. 15, Plate I, 2). 

The drawing of the plume of Athena's helmet in almost all its details and di 
very closely resembles that of the running warrior on another, 
have formed part of a balustrade or 


larger A lis EET 
у er Acropolis plaque which ma 
some semi-permanent structure. It is figured in G 





™ Pickard-Cambridge, of. cit, 54-6, Plato's rejection of 
Marsyas instrument (Rep. ПІ q99¢, quoted by Metzger, of. 
cH. 157) is in keeping with his apparent disapproval of mixed 
Dionysiac composition (Laws IIT 700d, quoted by Pickard- 
Cambridge, óf. cit. 581).  Unpopularity of the flute in Athens 
around the middle of the fifth century is suggested by Wegner, 


Athenian Acropolis, nas. B4, 86), — Others have thought Myron's 
group an ex-voto for a successful dithyramb, cf. Picard, La 
Sculpture I1 232. "The presence of a tripod in one of the vase 
scenes of the contest may imply a stage succes (Ruvo 1093, 
Матлей VIII pl. 42: on the neck of the vase the silen plays 
the flute, on the body he plays the cithara and a prize tripod 


op. cil. 103. 

** Metzger, op. cil. 161, no. 14. The vase in Serajevo (ibid, 
159 n. 1, Bulanda, 39 fig. 54, Beazley, EVP 76) shows Marsyas 
seated before a tree, his head on his hands, holding his flutes 
listlesshy; at the left stands Athena, and over the silen's head a 
—* flies towards the goddess (Apollo, no doubt, stood bevond 
wer). 

3" Metzger, of. cit. 159, n0. 4, pl. 22, 2: Furtwangler thouch 
һе ent also have been holding his flute ie ii ai * 
2590). 

+ Marsyas alone with his flute appears on a vase of about the 
same date (7f. Beazkey, EVP 75). Р = 

™ In Athenacus XTV Gibe, 
pot, no. 2, 

= We do not know whether the ' Marsyas" won a prize, 
though it is not unlikely, "The usual dedication would be by 
the choregos, and would be a tripod, its position dependent on 
the festival involved, Same dithyrambs were performed in the 
Leser Panathanaea (Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit, 10), which 
might involve a dedication on the pr (for earlier 
citharode dedications there see Raubitschek, dications from the 


Anihalogis Lyrica (Diehl) TIE 


stands between him and Apollo) ; cf. Metzger og. cit. 29f. 

a бото аала ана ا‎ 
BSA XLIX 189 ff. 

€ The complete dimensions are, height 15:5 cm., width 
18-0 cm. (original width around 23:0 cm.), thickness 1-1-2 cm, 
Red for outline of the plume and "t peak, brown for 
the and snakes, white for the arm, and chequer pattern 
on the crest. The white ground overlaps the edges. In 
Plate II 1 the lower part of the left-hand fragment is cut away; 
it bears no part of the figure drawing, and the inscription which 
continues en it is not well — caught by the camera, The 
join is net quite exact in the ing to a slight 
difference in the scales of the еа M 

2 In Graef-Langlotz the epsilon was not read, 

= Akr, 4037. I have mentioned this piece with further 
references in BSA XLIX 201, no.8. ‘The tions on it are 
of no concern to us here, and their scale is, of course, much 
greater than those on the Athena plagues both were painted in 
red, Fora comparable treatment of the plume in red figure 
compare the Troilus Painter's amphora in the Vatican (ARF 
190, nó. 1, Gerhard AV, pl. tab: plume is outlined in red). 
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Langlotz II, д 80, but the drawing in AE 1887, pl. 6 should be consulted for the colour.** The 
major part of the plaque appears here in Plate II, 2. The pupil of the cye is rendered in the same 
way on both plaques, as a circle of paint with an incised ring in it, but there is unfortunately no 
و‎ for closer comparisons between the Athena and the running warrior.*° "There are then 
at least some grounds for believing that they may be the work of the same painter, and Beazley has 
in fact associated the two in Paralipomena to ARV 78 f. 

The warrior plaque was associated with the red-figure painter Euthymides by Stuart-Jones in 
1891,8 and is styled by Beazley “related to” that artist.?* So we have the Athena plaque possibly by 
the same painter as the warrior plaquc, which is possibly by Euthymides. The uncertainty disap- 
pears, I think, when we remember the name of the man who dedicated the Athena plaque, Pollias, 
none other than Euthymides' father whom the painter mentions in signatures on four of his vases, 
and whom he persists in spelling in the old-fashioned manner with only one /ambda. We know how 


r nasa 





Fia. 1.—{(e) Parvrep Denication ox Axr. 2590, 
(b) PAINTED SKETCH on THE Back or Axr, 2590 AND Oxrorp 1927, 4602, 
(с) INSCRIPTION PROM AKR. 1042. 


Scale 2:3. 


Pollias spelled his own name because he was a sculptor whose signature appears or is plausibly re- 
stored on no less than six Acropolis dedications.** In the light of this connection the details of the two 
plaques are also found to tally well enough with the known en du work of Euthymides.*" As 
this was a family of artists, what could be more natural than that the son should paint and inscribe 
a plaque for his father to dedicate ?*! 

As no black-figure vases have been convincingly attributed to Euthymides we are denied the 


“R Hoppin in Ewthymides and his Fellows go, lambda, are correct. He may be the sculptor of bronzes, Pollis, 
fig. mee TP 7 mentioned by Pliny (VH XXXIV 91). Robert suggested that 
* The pointed elbows and profiles of the of the helmet artists only mention their preckek O78 SOCKT Boblnet 
“унае the same type. een: aps Mi ap XXXI Beiblatt 
" ARV umpf MuZ 65 cites it as by the Bowdoin E ** Compare the Munich amphora in its fine photographs in 
Painter. MA Da sto sores wai s the shicld Lullies and Harmer Griechische Vasen, pll. 17-23, noting cars, 
device on the Mi Paral ch Dy i .2); the other vase he carina. Karon’ kair: tho hrean СГ МЕНЕ Euthymides 


mentions is not assigned Beazley ARV 914). As well as also y painted his vase inscriptions in red; the sigma on 
on this p м LM н o ni e the À plaque is rather less angular than we might expect. 
by Euth (ARV 26, no. 10), who, so far as we know, did 41 Just as, if itschek's optimistic restoration is ^ 
not honour any of the other youths he mentions on vases with Euthymides himself may have been taught to sculpt by his 
the epithet. father and dedicated one of his own bronzes on the i 

^ ARV 24 ff. nos. 1, 4, 9, 15 (on no. 9 he also omits the first . et. 168 £., no. 150). Pollias executed a dedication for 
amicron iton, son of Skythes, who may be the known vase painter 


J: 
_™ Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis 522f. (ibid. 250 f., no, 220). The Etearchos of ibid., no. 221, which 
discusses and gives references; on only onc inscription is the may have carried a statue by Pollias, could be the youth named 
double /amóda extant, so one might argue that this could be a оп а vase by Phintias (ARV 23, no, 8), the companion of 
mistake and that the six examples painted by his son, with one Euthymides. 
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rtunity of comparing his style on plaques with that on smaller works. The figure on 
he Marice i E 49 cm. high, and the Athena probably 30 cm.** They were 
therefore both of them undertakings for which the painter was obliged to adapt his usual style, 
for he had to depict a large figure in a single panel which would catch the eye and hold the 
attention, and at the same time he had the opportunity to indulge in greater detail on his la 
*canvas', Any painter who turned from the decoration of vases to plaques was also —— witha 
morc casily manageable object which could lic on a table or stand on an easel, not the curved surface 
of a vase which hc perhaps had to balancc on his knees. Finally, he was painting an object which 
would be on display, something designed to grace a public sanctuary or temple, not a private shelf, 
wall, or — and he might therefore be expected either to give of his best in a manner un- 
familiar on his vases, or, üdequal to the challenge and the scale, produce the stiff, fussy drawing we 
see on many plaques. It is probably for these reasons that many scholars once doubted whether the 
painters of clay plaques were the same artists as those who decorated vases. This at least has been 
disproved; but there are still many fine votive plaques which have not been assigned to painters 
because considerations of detail have not always supported the verdict of first impression. Not, of 
course, that all plaques were large, or all would-be masterpieces, but I think we may be forgiven for 
paying more attention to those which as decoration and as works of art do not suffer in comparison 
with the bronze and marble dedications. - 

Of the great red-figure artists of the Early Archaic period we have seen that Euthymides 
decorated plaques in the old, black-figure technique in keeping with the tradition of such dedications 
on the Athenian Acropolis. A contemporary of his, perhaps a little younger, also painted black- 
hgure plaques and red-figure vases. He has been called the Cerberus Painter, but one of his plaques 
tells us his name, Paseas.*? Euphronios, too, may have painted black-figured plaques, and Peters ** 
has suggested that Akr. 2514 (Graef-Langlotz I, pl. 103) may be from his hand. There are also 
other fine black-figure plaques of this period from the Acropolis, not as yet attributed to known vase 
painters. The painters were not slow to use the new red-figure technique for plaques, but the few 
extant examples from Athens and Eleusis show that it never enjoyed the same popularity for this 
of dedication as the sixth-century black figure. It may be that already the competition of the painters 
of wooden panels was being felt. 

here are among the few early red-figure plaques from the Acropolis two particularly fine 
specimens, one of the period of Euthymides and Paseas, the other а later, and it is to these 
that we turn now, Of both unhappily the greater part is missing. 

The first is Akr. 1042, four pr cdi five fragments are illustrated in GE TA П, рі. 82, 
and to which Miss Pease added another fragment from the excavations on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis (S-5-1, Hesp IV 238 f., no. 27, fig. 12). It was painted about 500 B.c., and the scene it 
carries is of the Judgement of Paris; ** not one which could be considered. flattering to the goddess 
to whom the рабое was dedicated, but the painter hardly thought of that when he or his client 
chose it. At the left the apprehensive Paris (тоа a, b) moves away carrying his lyre but looking 
back towards Hermes (1042 a, b: HE[P]MQ),** who hurries after him and restrains him with his 
outstretched right arm: he seems almost over-dressed with chlamys and chiton, caduceus and 
sword,*? and his winged petasos. The preserved part of the petasos, with the flying strands of his 
hair over his shoulder, suggests that he, too, is turning his head towards the goddesses who follow 
him, but of this we cannot be certain. The two heads turned back in this way would help to lend 
balance to a composition which might otherwise have been uneasy with the two figures movi 
away from the centre. The leading goddess, of whom nothing is preserved, must have been Hera, 
in a position befitting her seniority, and behind her came Као shouldering her spear (1042 c). 
At the rear comes Aphrodite (1042 c, d “ and North Slope S-5-1: A®POJAIT[E) closely attended 
by Eros (1042 e and North Slope S-5-1: EPJO$), who may be holding a wreath above her head.** 

his, incidentally, must be one of the earliest representations of Eros as a youth, and a rare one of 
him fully clothed 9 

The whole plaque must have measured at least 80 30 cm. Its upper edge, which projects 
over the main scene, like eaves,?! is painted red on its underside and bore an inscription in cream- 
white paint, probably the dedication. In the one corner preserved appears a large hole which was 


4" That is to say, twice as large, and half as large again as = (4Z 188% 307 f.), where one of the two Erotes present holds a 
the figures on his amphorae. The figures on his painted stand wreath over Aphrodite head; cf. Clairmont, of. cif, 112. 
in the Agora (ARV 26 no. 15, Hesp V 59 ff. figs. 1, 2) were about ** Alternatively, to restore HIMEP]O2 makes the representation 


as tall as the Athena, less arkable; but Hi opera: these 
* Boardman, ie 1.ХХУ 154 f. Sci his o s 
** Studie 56, cf, Rumpf, Muz n a Cf, BSA XLIX 191 f.; Benndorf, Griechische und. Sicilische 
. 120. 


* Clairmont, Das Parisurteil 47 6 Vaseninider, pl. 5, 3 has the profile. 
@ Beazley, Greek Vaies in Poland 12 n. 4, 474 LII 338, " The —— 1042 a, which bears the letters ON I have 
Clairmont, op, cit. 106 lists five Judgements at which he not sern. A drawing of what appears on 1042 e is reproduced 
———— — aom PCS It could be restored , . . EN, the final letter 
ery covering her upper leg ttotn, ing rat cramped, This is x 
and part of the — дакыл Lam to her mantle, = А or an ‘Адпа еу ш coul "n 
° carliest appearance of Eros at the Judgement, except ablatival ending as 'Axemwi]éev (Raubitschek, o$. cit. Index 
perhaps for the Etruscan vase, Clairmont, oj. cit. 19 f. K. 9 bis 532f., Grací-Langlotz, II no. 1324). 


‚ we can distingu 
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certainly cut to admit a nail, and from the — of the dedicatory inscription on the overhanging 
upper edge it must have been designed to be set at least as high as eye level. 

Langlotz saw in the profile of Paris’ head the influence of the painter Oltos, and in the drapery 
that of Euthymides. Miss Pease, adding the North Slope fragment, remarked that details pointed 
rather to Phintias** and Robertson has associated it 5* with a vase of which Beazley writes * related 
to Phintias, and might be a late work of his.' 55 1 think the plaque was certainly by Phintias, but 
that in looking for detailed comparisons we must remember that we are dealing again with figures 
appreciably larger than those on the painter’s vases and with something which was more of a be- 
spoken showpiece than his usual orders, The close-set lashes of Paris’ eye we find on two of Phintias' 
larger and more elaborate vases °* and the wreath with the floral centre is of a type he particularly 57 
favoured, simple ear, profile, hair,** nostril, and leg * and arm markings are readily paralleled 
on his work, and the lyre is a slight elaboration of his usual pattern for the instrument.*® The 
border of Aphrodite’s drapery is unique, but it is in Phintias’ work among all of this period that rows 
of dots are to be found in a comparable position." To the scale of the work we may attribute the 
fussy multiple lines outlining chiton and sleeves,"? and the very fine shading of the chiton,® so close 
as to give the impression of a uniform brown wash. 

e second red-figure plaque is Akr. 1047. When complete it was probably as high as Phintias' 
Judgement of Paris, but as the number of figures involved is not clear we cannot divine its original 
width. Graef-Langlotz illustrate (П, рі. 82) four of the five fragments there described. There is 
one other fragment among the Acropolis pottery in the National Museum at Athens which belongs, 
and one added by Miss Pease from the North Slope excavations (A-P 194, Hesp IV 239, no. 28, fig à 
12). The same source yielded two other fragments (A-P 3267 a, b) since Miss Pease’s study, one 
of which joins 1047 a, and these appear here in Plate HI, 2. Of the distinguishable figures we have, 
from the left edge of the plaque, the drapery from the back of a figure facing right (A-P 194), and 
before it part of a woman facing left (1047 a and A-P 3267 a) with her braceletted forearm slightly 
raised; her right arm must have been raised still higher, and this unusual position and the lie of the 
drapery folds above and below her left arm can be explained only by the fact that she is holding in 
her arms a child, whose swaddling shawl we see. Back to back with her stood a citharode (1047 
a). Another figure, also facing right (1047 d), holds a slender curved object and a ribbon-li 
strand. lotz saw here an Artemis s ing her bow, though this does not seem the gesture, 
the bow tip is not hooked, and her bowstring is badly tangled.*4 However, as the only other figure 
i ish is divine, a garlanded Hermes facing left holding a caduceus and stretching out 
his right arm, the identification of both an Apollo and Artemis for the other two проге тау Бе сог- 
rect. Four other small fragments carry parts of drapery (ro47 b, e, A-P 3267 b and one other). 
It remains only to identify the goddess carrying a child. Leto she clearly cannot be, but there are 
carlier representations of Aphrodite carrying children on an Acropolis vase and plaque: on the 
former the goddess alone is identified by an inscription,*? but on the plaque ** the children are 
named, Himeros and Eros. There, as on our red-figure plaque, they are still wingless babies, 
though we know from the Phintias plaque discussed above that Eros was already represented as a 
winged youth. We have then an assembly of gods. The edge of the plaque is preserved on one 
side only (A-P 194), and there a projecting ridge has been broken away outside the pomegranate 
chain which frames the picture "i 1047 c). We can confidently restore similar ridges on the other 
three sides, much in the fashion of the later naiskos plaques.*? 

Our piece was painted by an artist strongly influenced by the work of his greater contem- 
— particularly the Berlin Painter, and though I do not know other works from the same 

and, this was clearly an artist of no mean ability, though not quite a master. His dependence and 
generation are revealed in his treatment of hair, features, and drapery," but his execution of detail 


* Hesp [V 239. 

^ JHS LXX 32 n. 45, where it is seen as a link with the ear 
Myson vases (ARV 171 f.), which it closely resembles, tho 
it 1$ apparently earlier than them. 

** ARV 25 bottom. 

%* For the eyes cf. ARV 22, nos. 2 and 4 (Hoppin, op. cit., pl. 
26, FR I11 234). 
feni. ARV 22 nos, 1, 4 and 5 (Hoppin, op. cit., pil; 31, 28, 

234). 
= er Apollo on ARV 22 no. 2 (Hoppin, of. cit. pl. 26). 
® Cf. ARV 22 nos, t and 7 (Hoppin, op. eit., pll. 91, 27). 

** Cf. ARV 22 nos. 5 and 7 (Hoppin, op, cit. 105 pl. 28). 

"L Cf. ARV 22 nos. 5, 6 and 7 (Hoppin, ep. cit. 118, pll. 28, 
27). 

*" Cf. ARV 22 nos. + and 2 (Hoppin, op. cit., pll. 31, 26): a 
feature of the more scrupulous uk of several contemporary 
P S CL ARI (H 1. 26 

» 732 no. 2 in, op. cif., pl. 26). 

*5 Prof. C. M. Robertson las Ed that the ' bow ' may 
be the end of a helmet crest, the figure baiting Up the helmet 
rather as does a youth on a vase by the icago Painter 
(Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, pl. 22). 





% Айт, Т боз р1. 29 (an assembly of gods). 

55 Akr, [ 2526, pl. 104 and cf. 2494. pl. 101 (an assembly of 
бт On Akr. 2526 see also Pa rridi AA XI to6, Seltman, 

$4 XXVI 89 f., 104, Beazley, JH! XLIx 262 HS Ú . 15, 
24 for another Aphrodite carrying a child) and 7HS LII 180. 
Cr Robinson, 474 LX 7. 

** CE. BSA ХІЛХ 192, 

* E.g. the outlined lock before Aphrodite’s car, The narrow 
opening to the chiton sleeve is not uncommon in the Kleophrades 
Painter's work (Beazley, Der Kleophrades-Maler, pll. 27, 28.2, 
30.7), and the hem pattern is unusual but similar to that on 
some of the same painter's vases (Hoppin, op. cit, pl. te, 
Pfuhl Mug IH, fig. 330). The flying strands of hair in a 
reserved ground and not incised, the short curly hair over the 
forehead, the long beard whiskers, and the long drawn line of 
the jawbone are to be found in the work of the Berlin Painter, 
who seems to be more consciously copied by our artist (for the 
hair of. Beazley, Der Berliner-Maler, pil, 8-19, forchcad and 
beard especially, ibid., pll. 27.3 and 32, chin, ibid., pl. 3 and 
474 XXXIX, pl. 9: further on the Berlin Painter, Robertson, 
JHS LXX 23 fl). 
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falls short of the best contemporary work—Aphrodite’s hand is weakly drawn with no definition of 
the knuckles, the hair is represented in an unusual manner, perhaps a misunderstood variation on 
the hair style we find on the Berlin Painter's work, the fine lines on the chiton are not intelligently 
applied, the drapery hangs in carelessly rendered folds which are neither precise nor realistic, and 
throughout the drawing the line is weak and halting. The explanation may lie with the scale of 
the figures, which — not have dismayed either the Kleophrades or Berlin Painters, but which 
might have troubled an artist accustomed to working only on smaller vases or cups, and such he may 
be. The date should be around 490. 


IH. A Toremans PLAQUE 


The fragment of plaque, Athens NM r244 (Plate IIL, 3) deserves consideration apart from all 
other known Attic red-figure plaques, both for its unusual representation and for its place of finding. 
The scene which appears on it is one familiar enough on stone reliefs, the * death feast’, SEDI 
better known in its Corman title Totenmah!; and in its decoration and shape this plaque more than 
any other illustrates how, towards the end of their history, clay plaques imitated rather stone originals 
than the painted wooden plaques which were the companions, though not in every way the inspira- 
tion, of their archaic predecessors, The naiskos plaques,?? with their raised side ridges and 
pediments crowned with acroteria, are further examples of this dependence of votive plaques of the 
fifth and fourth centuries on stone models, a particularly fine example being the Ninnion plaque at 
Eleusis, which is the best preserved of them." But unlike the naiskos plaques, NM 1244 owes its 
decoration rather than its shape to the stone originals, although it, too, has a slight overhang painted 
with an egg-and-dart pattern at the upper edge, reminiscent of the projecting eaves which are carved 
above many stone votive reliefs. It was first published in a drawing by Wolters in 474 1896, 145. 
Only the top left-hand corner of the plaque is preserved, and the whole must have measured over 
go cm. wide by nearly 20 cm, high, Of the painted scene we have, in a square field in the corner, 
the head and neck ofa horse painted white. Below is the procession of a family of worshippers hcaded 
by the parents and completed by the four children nicely graduated in size. All wear wreaths, and 
the mother carries in her right hand a small branch and in her left some small, undefined object, 
while the father may, from the position of his arm, also have held tokens of worship or offerings. 
The inscription above, Noucaylas av[é@nxev tells us his name, and the fact that it is painted shows 
that the plaque was bespoken, and so the family may have been represented accurately, at least so 
far as their number is concerned. On the analogy of stone reliefs we can restore in the right-hand 
half of the plaque a seated or reclining male figure with a table by him. A good photograph of the 
fragment has been published by Herbig in RAZ XLII Beil. 14, and it has been dated by Schefold on 
stylistic grounds to the decade 330-320 8.c.7* 

The similar scenes on stone votive reliefs which show worshippers approaching or attending 
what is apparently a feast have often been discussed and associated with hero cults, and their 
peres suitability ta Asklepios and kindred healing deities pointed out by Hausmann.? The 

orse's head is generally now explained as a symbol of aristocracy rather than death,** as may have 
been also the sixth-century black-figure horse-head amphorae.? We may recall also the earliest 
figure drawing on Attic pottery, which is of horses ?* as prize possessions, and the social implication 
of the Greek term bmrets, ‘ chevalier’, 

The sanctuaries in which red-figure plaques were dedicated in Attica are by no means confined 
to those on the Athenian Acropolis or at Eleusis, as finds in the Agora and on the Pnyx show.77 
They are appropriate, as is any other form of dedication, for any deity or shrine. The plaque under 
discussion here was found in 1891 during the construction of a house in Aristides Street, a little to 
the west, that is inside, of an identified stretch of the city wall." Some 350 m. to the south-west ™ 
were found two Inscriptions,š" of the late third and late second centuries, Кот a sanctuary of Heros 
latros.  Versakes' theory *! that the foundations of a large building found at the corner of Praxiteles 
Street, some 200 m. from the inscriptions, are of a temple or some other building in this sanctuary 
is, as Judeich pointed out, sheer conjecture, but won noting here, as the remains lie on a line 
between the find — of the inscriptions and the plaque. Admittedly the distances involved are 
great, but small objects can travel a long way, and, leaving aside the question of Versakes' founda- 
tons, the connection between the plaque and the inscriptions is rendered more plausible by the 


* Cf. BSA XLIX 187 ff Agora P'0468 (ARV 14); P 380 (ARF 68); Paya PN 

" ibid. 19a n. 95; add a Corinthian example Corinth XII, — P-87; У f. i 275 (Benndori, быны мы Stilische 

. 65, BBA, Vasenbilder, pl. 4, )fh I 8o, fig. 38, perhaps from the He. 
AE 1901 pl. 1. phaisteion) and 2750 (from Nola!|. 

" [KV rto. 7» Judeich, Ti іе ven Athen Plan 1 G. 2 (centre), 


- оров 
18 Aen! und PHeillum trt H. with earlier references. Wolters, op. cit. describes the house aa the se 

7^ lbid. 155 n. 425, Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen. Religion — comi — the street from the CHR. саланын 
Ev 7* Tudeich, ajr. cit. F. 3 (centre). 

* Cf. Beazley, Decelapment 4n. 9 [udeich, of. cif. 376 E n. 7, Kutsch, Atti Iri. 

"° The earliest, Krumein IV, pll. 8, 27. Desborough is 1G 11? Bao, Rios doc nc ierit as Кнм —— 2 
sceptical about their possible social significance (Prefogesmetrie — pl. 38. | "ot 
Рату 301). 9 AE 1910 265 ff. 
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obvious suitability of a Totenmahl votive in the sanctuary of a Heros latros. The worship of the 
latter is „attested in Athens,®* both by the inscriptions mentioned above and from literary sources; 
the title is met also at Eleusis * and can be regarded as the anonymous — to the many 
named hero-doctors whose cult is practically indistinguishable from that of epois, and who 
often even claimed him as their father. If this association of the plaque and the inscriptions is 
acceptable it can be taken as further evidence for the location of the sanctuary of Heros Iatros in 
Athens, in the north of the city, apparently a little within the Acharnian Gate: if not acceptable, it 
can at least be taken to suggest the existence in this quarter of the city of a hero sanctuary in which 
such an offering would be appropriate. 
Jous BoARDMAN 


$t Kutsch, op. cit., 2 fL, Nilsson, op. cit. 539 £, Hausmann, of. cit. 23 f. *" Kutsch, of. cil, 7 f. 





THE CAVALRY BATTLE AT THE HYDASPES 1 


ALEXANDER'S battle against the Indian king, Porus, at the R. Hydaspes is in many — the 


most interesting of all his set engagements. 


and few things show his military genius more clearly than the resource which he 

this difficult problem. The main outlines of the battle are clear, but, despi te all that 
there is little agreement amongst historians * regarding Alexander's tactics in the valr - 
The most recent treatment of the problem is that by Sir 


ment which led up to the main action. 


There he had to cope with a new weapon, the e 


ephant, 
layed in solvin 

as been written, 
cavalry engage- 


William Tarn,’ and it is this which has led me io examine the question more closely, Although, as 
will become clear, I find myself at variance with Tarn's interpretation on numerous points he has, 
I believe, shown that it is only by a detailed study of Arrian’s text that we can arrive at a satisfactory 


understanding of the orders to 
Arrian’s narrative and to ene 
М 


part played by Coenus—radically different 


to substantiate a view of the overall strate 
from that put forward by Tarn. 


oenus—the hub of the matter. I intend, therefore, to re-examine 


—particularly the 
oreover, Tarn has 


subjected Arrian's account of the battle and its preliminaries to such severe criticism that it is not, 
I think, unfair to say that, if Tarn's interpretation of the operations is accepted, Arrian must be held 


to have misunderstood his source on several important 


ints and to have failed to make Alexander's 


tactics intelligible. This article has, therefore, a second purpose—to demonstrate that the undoubted 


difficulties in Arrian's narrative, 


ambiguity of military terminology, do not indicate any 


tion by the historian. 


due in part to the complicated manoeuvres involved in part to the 


fundamental misunderstanding of the situa- 


The battle 3s described in all our extant Alexander-historians,! but Tarn is in my opinion clearly 
right in treating Arrian as the onlv reliable source for the cavalry battle and the events immediately 


preceding. Plutarch, even if the letter of Alexander on 
treats the battle itself in too summary a fashion 
though writing at greater length, are confused and unreliable and provide few 
be the basis of our reconstruction. His account is clearly based on Ptolemy, 


Arnan, then, must 


who was in close attendance on Alexander š and whose authority on milita 
to believe that Arrian’s narrative reveals any other source for the actual 
to his attempting to combine divergent accounts.? 


lining. I see no reason to. : 
engagement or that the difficulties in it are due 


which he bases His account is cnuine,5 
Curtius and Diodorus, 
details of importance, 


to be of much value. 


' matters needs no under- 


Alexander is said by Arrian * to have brought across the river some 6,000 infantry and. 5,000 


cavalry, but Tarn has shown that the figure for the infantry 
He has also suggested that the forces stationed along the bank of the river under 
cross as Alexander 


lo 9,000 Or 10,000. 
Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias were to 
stream. If this is so, and it is hard to see what 
positions, then Alexander will have had with 
explain how his troops were able to encircle 


the Indians in the later st 


must be considerably increased, perhaps 


passed their positions on his way down- 


purpose thesc troops could fulfil by remaining in their 
im a force of about 15,000 infantry. This would 


s of the battle, If Tarn is 


right about this it means further that Alexander had more cavalry with him in the battle. For with 


the three commanders mentioned above were left 
mercenary forces must be supposed to have crossed as well as the 











! 1 am most grateful to Mr. G. T. Griffith far rrading an 
carlv draft of this article and for making several valuable 
Siete sticnns, 

* For a full bibliography see G. Glotz and Н. Cohen, 
Histoire Grerque, vol. iv. 1, (2nd ed. 1045), p- 117 and p, 148 n_ 
156, The works of Breloer and. Kornemann listed there have 
not been accessible tome. V. A. Smith, The Early History of 
India (1924, pp. 85 ff. (followed by Glotz-Cohen|, and C. A, 
Robinson id Alexander the Great (1947) give a picture of the 
operations similar to mine, but do not discus: the sources in 
detail. For a plan of the battle see Smith, ор. Fil, р. ба. 
There ix, however, no warrant for placing a line of infantry in 
front of the elephants or for making the Indian line extend up 
to the river on the left. The arrangement of the elephants in 
right ranks is not supported by the sources, but is due to 
Smith's views on the site of the battle. 

9 Alexander the Great (19481 vol, o app. 6 * The Batile of the 
Hydaspes', pp. 195 ff. (сїр. рр. Á9j-6). A. E. Burn has 
remarked (FHS 1947, p. 141] that * every serious student ot 
Alexander, probablv for generations, will have qo start from 
Tarn's analysis of the sources and discussion of the chief 
problems of the narrative °, This judgement, with which 1 
entirely agree, may perhaps justify my approach to the problem. 
R. Meiges, in the third edition of Bury's History uf Greece in. 
to pp. 503-5) has already accepted Tamm'e interpretation of 
Alexander's tactics. 

t References: Arrian, Anabasis mdt-rB; Plutarch * Aler- 





infantry and cavalry, and these 


the mercenary 
regiments of the phalanx. We 


ander” ch. Go; Diodorus Bk: t7.87-8; Curtius Bk. 8.13-14. 
The battle is alo described by Polyaenus 4.5.22. 

* There is no decisive evidence about this. Tarn himself 
admits (p. 197) that ‘ the earlier part of the letter... has been 
carefully done from good sources, and would pass muster ' (ef. F. 
Schachermeyr, Alexander der Crosse, р. 520 п, 228), Нет wrong 
to reject the letter because of the | Чеп, difference between 
TO Баб and ds ii rh Бабёр (роз). The sentence ctro; piv 
fvetion nara darepov winay, Katuou БЕ T Bei троа etom 
does, in fact, agree with Arrian's account of the battle, although 
this dors not, of course, prove that the letter is genuine. 

* Arrian 5.13.1. атың Bb (sc. à "AMEaySpas) imflág -paxov- 
Tápou Prípa kas] um airo TIeleunitóc cs val Vep&haczs xxi Aucigayoe 
ol cipro, 

' For an exhaustive discusion of the relative merits of the 
ancient sources sec G, Verh, Dre Kacalferiekamaf. am Hipdaspes, 
Klin B (1908), pp. 131 И. Vehik proye conclusively, I 
believe, that any reconstruction. of the. battle musti be based 
— on Atrian, and effectively disposes of the attempt by 

. Schubert (Rh. Mus, 56 (19017, pp. 543 fL) to set aside 
Arrian's account in favour of Polyacnus. The main defect af 
Veith's article it that he docs not support his conclusions {with 
which 1 am, in the main, in agreement) by reference to Arrian'a 
own usage, * 514.1 (ef. 51.8.3). 

* It is interesting to note that Thirlwall had already doubted 
the number 6,000 and had put Alexander's forces as high as 
20,000 men, 
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have no knowledge of the numbers of the mercenary cavalry at this time, but, if we hold that these 


contre crossed, then Alexander will have had considerably more than 5,000 cavalry 
er 


crossing the river about 150 stades u 
Craterus with a strong force) Alexander ma 


southwards with his cavalry, leaving the infantry to follow at a foot pace. 
sent out his son with a force of 2,000 cavalry and 1 
to reconnoitre or to oppose Alexander's crossing. 


with him." 
tream from his main camp (where he had left 
ed his forces in battle order. e then proceeded 


Meanwhile Porus had 


20 chariots (if we accept Ptolemy’s figures) either 
Indian 


Orce in 


In the event Alexander met this 


his advance and defeated it with heavy losses, Porus’ son falling in the battle. The survivors fled 


back to Porus with the news that Alexander had crossed and was 
upon the Indian king left a few elephants and a small detachment of troops o 


advancing in full force There- 
posite the Macedonian 


camp to prevent Craterus from crossing in his rear, and advanced northwards with the remainder of 


his forces. 
battle to await Alexander. 


the bulk of his infantry, totalling 30,000 in all. 
beasts, and on the wings his — 
presumably divided equally between the wings." 


in 

On reaching a sandy ме) level position he halted and drew up his troops in line of 
His arrangements are 
centre in front he placed 200 elephants at intervals of 100 feet 
peiov TrA£8pou), while covering these intervals but on a second line 
The remainder he drew up on 


clearly deseribed by Arrian (15.5-7). In the 
SieyovTa #АЁфаута £A&pavros au 
ehind the elephants he stationed 
either side of the 


а 


, 2,000 on cach side, In [ront of these were placed 300 chariots, 


*3 


"hese dispositions were complete before Alexander 


decided on his order of battle, which was, indeed, determined by the presence of the elephants in 
the Indian centre. He could not approach these with his cavalry or advance by the centre with his 


infantry unless he were prepared to suffer heavy losses. 
When Alexander observed that the Indians were forming up into 


line of battle he halted his 


cavalry to allow his infantry to come up. When they had done so he very wisely did not lead them 


forward immediately; instead he ordered his cavalry 


to circle around to give the infantry time to 


recover from their march. During this period the Indians completed their dispositions, and 


Alexander, observing the elephants in the centre, 
action. 
against the enemy left, intending 


тоААту THs Tov dvoAaBay eri TÓ eùavupov 
noticed that his decision to attack.on the left and the orders to Coenus 


Ётпатаореуос 28 It should 


decided first of all to put the enemy cavalry out of 
Accordingly, says Arrian, he took with him the bulk of the cavalry and began to nde along 
to make his attack there GAA enrrós yév, &re irrrrokparriv, Tv 


KÉpo Tv TroÀguicov TraprjAauvev, (S TOUTI) 


and the infantry commanders (which must have been given before he rode off, although they follow 


in Arrian’s text) 


occurred before he came within range. 


I mention this because, although there are 


no absolute times in the narrative, we can place the events relative to one another. 


We come now to the orders to Coenus—the crucial point. 
thw Anuntpiou kai mhv ойтой Exovta Immapyíav, 
Hmréov i5óvreg oí BápBapor &dvrtrrapirmeucogv, 
words Koivoy 5é tréutre: cog Eri TO Befiov have been interpreted im one 


Koivov 5E mréyrret cog &rri то бебу, 
KcAeUgas, ётё то karü opas cTiQos TOV 
arróv xorómiv Éyseo8or aurGv. The opening 
of several ways—Coenus 


was sent: (1) to Alexander's right; (2) towards the Indian right as a frit; (3) against the Indian right 


(to attack it). 
be dismissed quite summarily. 


towards Porus' right ', and remarks that cx 


БЕ TrpocBoAeiv (in the letter quoted by Plutarch). 


‘as if" he is quite evidently wrong. 


dicate intention, and in Arrian this use is extremely common. 














© On the mercenary cavalry see HL Berve, Das Alexander 
reich, vol. 1, pp. 148-9. 

" [f the ede aras were drawn up in a single line (as Arrian 
scema 10 imply) the Indian line must have extended for about 
five miles across the plain, I£ we take the calculations of 
Polybius (12.20-1) as a basis, the Indian infantry, occupying 
six fert per man, cannot have been drawn up more than eight 
deep. Ome would expect a greater depth, and Veith |p. 149) 
may well be right in thinking that Porus' line did not extend 
so far. Veith rightly emphasises the. difficulty of estimating 
the length of a battle-line even in modern times. Mr. A. R; 
Born draws my attention to Plut. Alex, 62, 1, where Forus 
forces in the battle are given as 70,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
anl suggests that Arrian’s figures may include all Porus forces, 
and nor merely those in the battle-line, The modest figures 
given by Plutarch (? from Alexander's letter) conirast sharply 
with the gigantic totals of the Indian troops across the Ganges 
mentioned in the same chapter, and are thus all the more 
credible. If they are correct it is even more doubtful whether 
the Indian line extended for five miles. There are many 
possible sources of the error, if error there is; Arrian may have 
failed to make it clear that the elephants occupied mare than a 
single line or, perhaps more probably, the estimate of about 
100 feet between the elephants may be an over-tsumate- 


The first interpretation, although held by 
It will be sufficient to quote * 

Alexander's, proved by the reference just before to Porus left." 
second view, first put forward by Bauer, is restated by Tarn. He translates 
imi 14 Se€idv cannot possible mean the same as T@ 


Bury and many other good scholars, can 
arn (p. 196 n. 1): * Porus' right, not 

This seems quite conclusive. The 
“as if (he were going) 


If Tarn means that a> mst be translated 


In Classical Greek cos with a preposition would normally in- 


I give two examples “ relating to 











Very probably Arrian has given us the information he found 
in Ptolemy, anc i is the latter, if anyone, that i$ ai fault. 

it Tarn (p. 195 n. 3) translates " he began to ride towards the 
Indian left, a if he was going to charge it (rut he was not)” 
adding, ‘és is common. enough in this sense '. 

I agree that the imperfect must have its proper force, te, " he 
began to ride', but although de may mean “as if’ there is 
nothing in the phrase imelf to prevent our taking it as a state- 
ment of Alexander's real intentions, ie. that he intended. to 
attack the left wing evmlually. T dò not mean that he now 
galloped off to make his attack. The interpretation of the 
phrase, in fact, depends upon our view ol Alexanders tactics 
(diee also note 25); 

iz There are approximately ninety examples of ds èri in 
Arrian. Apart from its usc in geographical expressions mean- 
ing ^ towards ', as in Strabo, (sec esp. Arians description of the 
rivers of Asia im Ghapters 5 and 5 of Book 5), it is commonly 
used with the following verbs: dyn (and its compounds), 
mpoto, бреза, and £e. Alexander's charge at Gauga- 
mela (9.14.2) 8 described in these words: fys Бреус m xad 
dry d Êr miw Apion while closely parallel to the 
present passage js 3.15.1 (also at CGauramela) ó bm] +à беби 
тб» Варрари» бүз брош (sc. à "AXiSavbpos]. 
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the movements before е Баше—5.13.1 ої ското! катіббутес uti Th Gppty as катто! туому 
oi immor elxov fjAauvov ds él 1óv Tlpov—the scouts rode off /» Porus; and 5.15.4 autos бё (зс. 
ó llápos) Tfjv E imov &vaAaBow Tücav -- -- fjAauvev dg Er" "AMxEav6pov advanced against 
Alexander. In fact, Arrian used fmi and óx £mi interchangeably, e.g. 4.4.7. Emfjyev &mi Tous 
2xU6as and 3.17.4. Emijysv 05 Emil roUs BapBápous, where there is no observable difference in 
meaning. On the other hand, there can be in Arrian few examples (I have noticed none) of cx; Eri 
used in Tarn'ssense. In view of this I would maintain that * against the (Indian) right ' is in itself 
by far the more probable rendering. 

But if so how is the remainder of the order to be translated? Tarn takes this to mean * when 
the Indian cavalry should see the body of cavalry facing themselves, kar& aas (os is the Indian 
cavalry), and should attack it, Cornus was to swing round (to his own right) and take them in rear.’ 
But if this is correct a difficulty arises. For the BápBaopot are clearly those on the Indian right, 
while e98s, if we take this to refer to the Indians, can only mean those on the left, ie opposite 
Alexander. This is certainly awkward and not free from ambiguity. The difficulty docs not arise 
for Tarn, since he assumes that before Coenus received his orders ai! the Indian cavalry were con- 
eentrated on the left, ie. that the night wing had already ridden along to support their left. Arrian, 
however, clearly implies that the orders were given first, and Tarn himself admits as much. With 
reference to 17.1 év Totrres BE of te “IvGoi Tous 1тгттёсє тгбутобеу EuvoAicavres he writes (p. 195) : 
“one can hardly say that Arrian is wrong, for £v totte might mean anything ; but it hardly suggests, 
as must have been the case, that Porus had already massed all his cavalry on his left before Alexander 
gave his orders.’ Indeed, unless we are to stretch év tote to cover a very long period of time, 
Arrian certainly believed that the orders were given before the transfer took place. Tarn's view, 
then, demands that we reject the testimony of Arrian on this point. Of course, it also demands that 
we take cos Eri Tó BeEióv 1n. his sense—that Coenus rides only so far towards the Indian right that he 
can wheel round in the rear of the Indians as they advance against Alexander. We must, therefore, 
decline to accept Tarn's interpretation here. 

It is worth while considering whether og&s may refer not to the Indians but to Alexander and 
whether in this case kat& may not mean ‘ beside, near’ instead of * opposite, facing '. On this view 
GgƏs will refer to the subject of the main verb (Alexander), i.e. it will be an indirect reflexive repre- 
senting Tjuàs (or &u£) of the direct speech. Now it is true that сфо 19 regularly used by Arrian as 
a direct reflexive !* in contrast to the normal Attic usage; but despite the lack of reported speech 
in Arrian (a fact to be borne in mind) there are a few instances where he uses it asin Attic. The most 
striking example occurs at 5.11.4, where Alexander gives Craterus his orders before the crossing—a 
passage worth quoting in full: mapnyyeAAeTo 5 Kporépw ui mpiv SicBaivew tov TÓpov Tpiv 
&moAAcyfjve Tlpov £üv тў Suvdper cog ёт Pas f| geuyovra паегу ойтой 5è vikGwras. fjv 5E 
— џёу ті тӯ стратійс буслороу Пёрос ёт’ Ёџё &ym, рёроѕ бё ті ürroAcigófr] arr ёті страто- 
mébou коі ёАёфаутес, су Bé Bi Kal dbs weve word Xcepav. el BE tous Ekepowros EdutravtTos dye of 
cryei Mcapos Er eye, Tihs бё GAAns otpecrias їлтоАкйтоїт® тї El eTparomebou, au 56 &xpedvev erroubr. 
oi yàp #Аёраутес џӧуол, ёфту, бтгороі eli pds тойс éxBaivovtas imous. fj SE GAA arrparri& eüropos. 
Obviously &ri eàs in the indirect speech and êr” êyê in the direct both refer to Alexander, and I 
would suggest that this parage affords very strong support for the view put forward above. More- 
over, at Gaugamela, when hard pressed by the encircling Persian troops, Parmenio sends to Alex- 
ander a messenger &yyyeAoUvra &mi £y &yówi Euvéyerai To kar TGs kal Bonfeiv S115 Here again 
aqê is used to refer to the subject of the main verb. The use of koré with the accusative tò mean 
' beside, near ', although not noticed by Liddell and Scott (and although much less common in 
Arrian and the historians smelly than that meaning ‘ opposite’), undoubtedly does occur. I 
have given one instance of this use at 3.15.1 (above) and 2.10.3 о GÈ Evrog BëAous ëylyvovrTo, 
Tp&rror 85 ої кат' ‘Ал Есуброу коі айтас "Ax суброб — pów és тӧу тготорӧу ёрёралоу 
puts the matter beyond doubt."" 

Apart from the question of às &ri, Tarn's interpretation has other disadvantages. It necessi- 
tates our taking otigos in the sense of a small body of cavalry, although, as he himself points out, 
this word has already (15.2) been used of the whole body of horse under Alexander. It may not be 
impossible to take otigos in this sense, but it seems far from likely. Again EyeoGa1 would more 
naturally mean ‘follow closely’ than ‘take in the rear ', although here again it cannot be said that 
the latter is altogether impossible." aytimrapmmrevet occurs only in this passage, and the meaning 
must therefore be determined by the context, 1 suggest that ‘rides along to meet’ is at least as 








W See Abicht's edition at 4.16.2. Hellenistic use of cl mpi two as a periphrasis for the person 
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likely a translation as *attack'.!^ Certainly srapimreUew. frequently means ° to ride along ' in 
Arrian, ef. £g. 5.22.5. and esp. 2.0.1. 

Onc last point—Tarn remarks that * the point of the order is the word ibóvres ". I do not feel 
convinced of this, but, if the word is to be stressed the meaning will be ‘ when Porus realises (after 
Coenus’ departure) that Alexander's main cavalry force is concentrated on his left". I should 
therefore take the orders to mean that ‘when the Indians, seeing the (large) body of cavalry with 
(beside) Alexander, should ride along to meet it, Coenus was to follow closely in their rear ’. 

Three а: estions must now bc answered: ' What caused Porus to order the cavalry on the right 
to ride round to the left? ' : * Did the Indian cavalry (and presumably Coenus) ride along the front 
of their line or behind it? '; and lastly, and most important, * How could Alexander know, when he 
gave Coenus his orders, that the transfer would take place?" 

The first question has been partly answered already. It was the presence of a large body of 
cavalry opposite his left that determined the Indian king to order the transfer. After Coenus had 
bcen sent to his left Alexander had under his command at least 3,000 cavalry—at least since, if the 
mercenary cavalry crossed the river after Alexander ed their positions, he may have had many 
more. But even if we reject this hypothesis (which perhaps cannot be proved) Alexander out- 
numbered the Indian left by at least three to two. Wilcken ?? suggested that it was Alexander's 
charge that brought about Porus' action, but this can hardly be acc ted. The danger must have 
been apparent some time before Alexander actually charged, while it it was the бле which pro- 
vided the motive for the transfer it is hard to see how the cavalry could have reached the left in time 
to meet it, as is required by Arrian's narrative (17.1). It was rather the threat of the charge than the 
charge itself which decided Porus. 

'eith (p. 157) holds that the Indian cavalry passed in front of their own line, i.e. in front of 
the elephants, for three reasons: (1) the transfer would be quicker; (2) the Indians could attack 
Alexander in flank; (4) after the initial engagement in front of the line the Indians withdrew be- 
hind the elephants. e first, though correct, is not important, since the difference in time would 
be slight. The second, I think, affords no support for his view. Certainly the Indians did not 
succeed in attacking Alexander in flank and, as we have seen, he had not yet begun to make his 
attack when Porus gave his order. It is, of course, true that his attack was expected, A more 
weighty objection is that the Indians themselves, during their move, would be exposed to a flank 
attack by Coenus. With regard to his third reason, I cannot agree that Arrian's text supports the 
view that the cavalry engagement took place in front of the elephants. What Arrian says is GAAG 
ka Tnp&y8ncav (sc. ol "IvSol) Garrep els Telyós T1 plAtov Tots EAEpavTas, which simply means that 
the Indians withdrew to the shelter of the elephants. Morcover, there is good reason to believe 
that the initial clash took place to the left of the Indian line and not in front of it (post). But the 
overriding factor is that untrained horses will not approach elephants, as Arrian frequently remarks 
and Tarn very properly insists. Certainly Coenus could not Rave passed in front of them, and it 
seems most likely that he followed the Indian troops. This is quite certain if, in the orders to Coenus, 
Arrian has reproduced what actually took place. I shall come to this. On balance, I think it 
REA чине probable, though perhaps not yet proved, that both groups of horse passed Behind the 
Indian lines. 

But how could Alexander know that Porus would concentrate all his cavalry on the left? It is 
one of the merits of Tarn’s interpretation that this question need not be asked; when the orders 
were given the cavalry were already there. But this view involves, as we have seen, the rejection 
of Arrian’s narrative, and before resorting to this we should consider whether any alternative ex- 
planation can be found. It is usual to say that Alexander possessed the ability to foresee the course 
of events, but this mcans no more than that Alexander was prepared to take a chance, to gamble 
on Porus reactions. Now every general must on occasion take risks, and Alexander was no con- 
servative in this r t But was it necessary in this case to detach Coenus, in order that he might 
ride round and fall upon the rear of the Indians when they had concentrated upon the left T 
rather just as they were concentrating)? If this was Alexander’s plan it was dangerous, not so say 
rash, and required a very nice sense of timing. It is perhap questionable in view of the distances 
involved whether such a plan could be more than a gamble. The suggestion has, however, been 
made to me by Mr. G. T. Griffith that Arrian is here at fault, that he has been guilty of omission in 
that he has given us only a portion of the orders to Coenus.?? It will, of course, be asked what 
evidence there is for this hypothesis. Definite proof cannot in the nature of things be expected, but 
if we turn to Alexander's orders to Craterus (given above) we see that they are extremely detailed 
and cover a wide range of possibilities. It seems not improbable that the orders to Coenus were 





1а T now find that J. W. MeCrindle. The Imanam af India by 39 Tr is, of course, possible that the fault is not Arrian's but 
Alexander the Great, p. 104, takes it thus. —““ that Arrian has reproduced all the information 

1 Alexander der Grosse, p. 171 (E.T., p. riya Tarn rejects available to fim, But Ptolemy, whatever else he knew about 
this suggestion because of his conviction that : nder did not the battle, must have known, one would thmk, Al '= 
charge, but, by sending away Coenus, induced the Indian orders to Goenus, Even if he described only his own * acta ', 
cavalry (4,000 strong) to charge him, and thus allow Coenus as Breloer holds, one would expect him to have dealt fully with 
to take them in the rear. the orders. 
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similarly detailed. It cannot have made any difference, one would think, to Alexander where the 
Indian cavalry were destroyed, whether on one wing or the other. The main thing was that they 
should be destroyed. If the worst came to the worst Coenus would surely be able to hold his own 
with the Indians until Alexander, after defeating the Indian left, should come to his aid. With his 
superiority in cavalry Alexander could hardly have had any doubts about his ability to defeat the 
left wing. His orders to Coenus may then have read roughly as follows: ‘ Proceed against the Indian 
nght and destroy them; if they change their station and ride across to join Porus on the left win L 
follow closely in their rear.' Ifso Arrian has given us only the alternative which actually occurred ; 
had he written &£&v instead of émei5&v the whole matter would have been much clearer. The 
acceptance of this suggestion is not, I think, vital to my reconstruction, but it does clear Alexander 
of the charge of rashness to which he is otherwise exposed. 

Now follow the orders to the infantry, They are to take no р in the action until they see the 
main body of the encmy infantry and cavalry (to the left of the elephants) thrown into confusion by 
his own cavalry force. The situation is now as follows—Coenus is moving forward to his left to 
attack the enemy right, while Alexander with his cavalry is proceeding to the right. Meanwhile 
Porus orders his cavalry on the right wing to ride along to support his out-numbered left. As his 
forces come within range (év1és BéAous) Alexander orders his horse-archers to throw the Indian 
left into confusion by discharging their arrows and by charging." The movements of the cavalry 
under Alexander are then described (16.4) in a sentence which has been variously translated and is 
certainly not free from ambiguity; kal atrrds 5è robs Éraipous ёусор Tous irrrréag TapfjAauvev ó&£coe 
Emi TÒ ё0буџџоу TV ВарВарох, катй кёрос ёті тетарауџёуоіс ёрВаћїу gGTrouŠTv TroioUligvos, piv 
imi paheryyos éetatijven oltrols thy imrov, The stumbling-block is karè kipas which can in 
itself, ually well mean “in column ” or ‘in fank ’, and in thc former case can apply here either to 
the Indians or to the Macedonians, The repetition of Tapa- in the words taptAauvey,™ trapitr- 
Teveov, and dvtimapefGyovtes suggests that Alexander was moving forward and towards the right 
in order to make a flank attack upon the Indians and that they were also moving outwards to 
counter this. Also in favour of taking kat& xépas to mean ‘in flank’ is the very similar passage 
at 3.14.6: ol 5° èri Tol Sebo xépws T@u Перофу - - - - - - тперитгтейсаутєс TÓ "AAcE&v6pou 
eücwvupov kaTà Képas tois dui tov Mapuevicove eveBaAov. In this passage it is quite certain that 
Kcr& wÉpos has this meaning. I should therefore translate— then Alexander himself began to 
ride rapidly along — the enemy left with the Companion cavalry, hastening to make a flank 
attack upon them while they were still in confusion, before their cavalry could form up in line’. 
Even if we takê korê képas to mean * in column ', I think it is quite clear that Alexander was bent 
on attacking the Indians in flank, although in this case his intention will not be specifically stated. 
It does scem to me, however (though this is subjective), that it is more likely that Arrian should 
menton Alexander's manoeuvre than the Indian formation, which can readily be inferred from the 
last part of the sentence, 

I might have left the matter there had not Tarn maintained that Alexander did not (intend to) 
charge but, by sending Coenus off towards the Indian right, lured the Indian cavalry into attacking 
the (ом outnumbered) force under his command while Coenus fell upon their rear. Now, even if 
we are prepared to grant that a5 éménodpevos (16.2) means as if he were going to charge, there 
can be no doubt that éuBoAciv omovéiy Tromoupevos does refer to Alexanders. intention to attack. 
How, then, does Tarn dispose of this difficulty? Taking ker& xépag to mean ‘in column’ and re- 
ferring it to the Indian cavalry, he writes (p. 195): * The words from xcr& xépas to the end of the 
sentence (p. 194 n. 4) are no part of Ptolemy s description [my walen ; the left wing was never in column, 
as here assumed, though the right was, on its way round to the left” In the note just referred to 
Tarn supplies two further reasons for his view. ‘ac Acuveiv Eri ^, he writes, ‘in the sense of“ ride 
toward " is a common usage of Xenophon's (see Liddell and Scott s.v.) ; this, apart from the mistake 
of fact in applying ката kÉpas to Porus' lef! wing, shows that Arrian is not here transcribing Ptolemy 
but is writing in his own person. Another thing which shows this is that this is the only passage in 
which Arrian, instead of talking of the hipparchies, includes the Iranian cavalry under the term 
“ Companion cavalry”; elsewhere they are distinguished, obviously because Ptolemy did so." But 
his reasons for thinking that Arrian is here writing in his own person and not following Ptolemy are 
not, I think, convincing. The use of mapeħaùúvew in the sense of * ride toward ' is not common in 
Xenophon, as Tarn maintains, and if it were why should this mean that we have Arrian here, and 
not Ptolemy? ™ In the second place Tarn seems to mean that cavalry would be in column only 


























" [n criücising Arrian's time sequence Tarn (p. 195 and Heitland (Alevander in Irutia I22] writes: * Arrian (5.16 
n. 1) remarks that Coenus could not have been sent off оте tells that Alexander was ЧӨ a flanking hing movement ا‎ 
th= horse-archers 'ог he would have blocked them", and later with the bulk of his cavalry to attack the enemy's left wing, 
adds (p. r9&) that ' the Indians might suppose that he (Coenus) — This my view exactly, but I cannot agree wits the 
was going © support the — tes - But the two units remainder of his int inn. 
were clearly proc in erent directions, and Cocnus 12 LS" cite only two i j mapas fri in this sensé. 
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kind is * past’ or ‘along’, and the latter seems to fit here. Demosthenes,” PE NUS EZ PACA — 
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when riding into position, not when drawn up in battle order. But is this true? Such evidence 
as I have found suggests that it is not. Onasander, who wrote a Aóyos arpacrryikós under Claudius 
but obviously used material much older and who though dull is no fool, writes of the ca 
commander * тегттётор b' dog та толАё катё тё Ex raparrátecos piyas Ётгі кёрсс̧ °, r.c. he should draw 
up his cavalry in column.** It is perhaps also relevant that the Macedonians at Gaugamela attack 
in a wedge formation which suggests rather a column than a line.*® Even if xara képas, then, does 
mean * in column ' (and I should prefer to take it otherwise), it is not, I think, proved that Arrian 
is wrong in referring this to the Indian left, As to Tarn's third point, it certainly seems that Arrian 
is writing loosely, but it is not a sufficient reason by itself to prove that Arrian is here writing in his 
own person and that Alexander did not in fact charge the Indian left. Now it follows that if Alex- 
ander charged the Indians there is no room for Coenus, if he rode along in front of the Indian line, 
to fall upon their rear, But that he did so is admitted by all. Alexander’s charge, then, affords the 
final proof that Coenus and his men passed behind the Indian lines. The remainder of Arrian’s 
account need not detain us. After the Indian cavalry had concentrated on the left Coenus appeared 
in their rear, according to orders. As part of the Indian force turned to mect Coenus Alexander 
perceived his opportunity and delivered his attack. The Indians fell back to the shelter of the 
elephants, which advanced against the Macedonian cavalry; the Macedonian phalanx moved up 
i the battle entered upon a new phase (17.3). | 

It remains only to summarise our conclusions. It has been shown, that Tarn's interpretation 
involves two important assumptions: that (contrary to Arrian) all the Indian cavalry were con- 
centrated on the left before Coenus received his orders and that Arrian is wrong when he says that 
Alexander did eventually charge. There is, moreover, a further objection to this view, We must 
suppose in this case that Coenus moved only so far to the left that he could fall upon the rear of 
the Indian cavalry when they charged. But ifso what was Porus to suppose that Coenus was doing ? 
Certainly he could not be imagined to be proceeding to support the horse-archers. I find it hard to 
believe that Porus would have been deceived by so transparent a manoeuvre as is envisaged here, 
The wording of the orders to Coenus shows that he was sent to attack the Indian mght and that 
both groups rode behind the Indian lines, not in front as Veith believed. Meanwhile Alexander rode 
forward to make his main attack on the Indian left. It is, | think, probable that after seeing the 
departure of the Indian cavalry from the right he timed this attack to coincide with the arrival of 
Coenus in the wake of the Indians, but it does not follow that when Coenus was dispatched Alexander 
counted upon the move. ‘This reconstruction is based entirely upon Arrian and supported by refer- 
ence to his own vocabulary and usage. There must always remain a certain difficulty in the recon- , 
struction of battles in ancient times owing to the ambiguity of the terminology, but I would submit 
that my interpretation is supported by the parallels I have cited, and that there is no improbability 
in Arrian’s account. Although it is true that Coenus had a long way to travel, especially if we accept 
the length of the Indian line as about five miles (and this may well be too long), the Indian cavalry 
also had to travel from one wing to the other, In fact, the extra distance which Coenus had to 
travel was only that from his point of departure to the Indian nght, and by the time that the Indian 
move began he would be well on his way, ‘There seems no reason why he could not appear on the 
Indian left shortly after the Indians, as Arrian says. If we are to criticise Arrian (or Ptolemy) it can 
only be because: (1) he has failed to state that the transfer took place behind the lines (perhaps he 
thought that his emphasis on the impossibility of untramed horses approaching elephants was 
sufficient) ; (2) he has, perhaps, given us only part of the orders to Coenus; and (3) he may be wrong 
about the length of the Indian line. None of these omissions or errors (and (2) and (3) are not 
certain) amounts to a misconception of the tactics involved, and Arrian's description of the battle 


should not lower our opinion of him as a military historian. 
Jj. R. HAMILTON 
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^ Sect 16 (Loeb ed. p. 444). Xenophon * The Cavalry *5 Arrian 3.14.2.  Asclepiodotus 7.3 (Loeb ed. p. 275) also 


Commander * I], 2-3 seems to imply that the Athenian cavalry refers to the Macedonian wedge formation. 


regiment was organised in column. 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS 


Tuts paper is prompted by a careful study of the ancient evidence and of the waters and coasts 


of the Salamis Channel, which has led me to a new concep 


tion of the battle. I proceed from the 


assumption that the ancient evidence is sound and that, if it is interpreted with respect, it provides 


a fairly close framework for the course of the battle. 
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1. THE APPROACHES TO SALAMIS 


BAY OF ELEUSIS 


To this framework some additions can be 
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made by means of local — whether gained at first or at second hand. The paper is divided 


into five sections: the topograp 


y of the Salamis Channcl, the evidence for the battle, the man- 


oeuvres of the day and the night before the battle, the day of battle, and an Epilogue with an 


Appendix on the new Scholia to the Persae.* 
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I. Tug ToPocRAPHY OF THE SALAMIS CHANNEL 
Several ancient authors mention topographical details of the Salamis Channel. These authors 
may be of varying value in matters in which personal judgment is involved; but, when they come 
to matters of t phical fact, one is no more dependable than another. For example, throughout 
antiquity the Heracleum, the island Psyttalia, or the mountain Aegaleos did not move. They were 
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fixed points in the scene, which anyone could describe equally well. I propose, therefore, to 
accept the ancient evidences on matters of topography without demur. i 

These evidences, fortified in one case by excavation, give us a number of fixed points. Mt. 
Acgaleos is the long ridge between Mt. Parnes and the bend in the Salamis Channel; it is pierced 
by the pass which leads from Eleusis to Athens.’ The ancient town of Salamis faces on to the Salamis 
Channel opposite Mt. Acgaleos (Hat. 8.90.4, Ud TH Sper TH dvtiov Tahapivos TÒ koAéeroı 
AlyéaAccs),? and its remains have been uncovered on the peninsula known today as Kamateró. 
In the second century a.p. Pausanias visited the ancient town of Salamis (1.35.3-36.2). He 


سے 
Thuc. 2.19.2; Schol. Dem. 24.129; Aristodemus I 2 $ Hdt. probably refers here to the town which is a much more‏ ? 


(FHG V) Mt. Aegaleos extension of Mt, accurate point o re for the description than the island 
АМ». ү-н. реч р ени ба Spout of Salamis; so, too, 11,18,3, е row Evovtiov Totrov тї 
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mentioned the ruins of the Agora, the sanctuary of Artemis, the trophy of the Battle, the sanctuary 
of Cychreus, and the island called Psyttalia in front of Salamis (vjoos 56 mpó ZaMayivos tcm 
xaAoupgévr "V'urré&Aua). As Pausanias point of reference was the town of Salamis, —— was 
the islandiníront of Kamateró called today Áyios Yeóryios ; for no other island is in frontof Kamatero. 
On this island, he continues, where a force was landed by Xerxes and destroyed by the Greeks, there 
were wooden idols of Pan. If any proof of the continuity of Greek life during the classical era is 
needed, Aeschylus Persae 447-9 affords it; for it was on this island in 480 B.c. that * dance-loving 
Pan is wont to tread’, Pausanias refers again (4.36.6) to ‘futraAciav Tr]v éri. ZaAayiva, * Psyttalia 
by Salamis °, a phrase in which the preposition is more appropriate to the definite place, the town of 
Salamis, than to the island of S. is as a whole. Stephanus Byzantünus s.v. Alalante, having 
mentioned the town and the island of that name off Locris, continues Kol GAAn pds tō Tepat 
ó vrjaicyrns 'AraAavraios.! "There are two islands ‘ off Peiraeus', namely Lipsokoutáli a mile or so 
long, which is now inhabited by some personnel of the Greek Navy, and Talantónisi, a mere rock 
which is awash in a rough sea and cannot have been inhabited. Of these two islands Lipsokoutáli 
alone meets the requirements of Stephanus; for the ethnic form which he gives means that the island 
was inhabited. Atalante, then, is the island called today Lipsokoutáli. Nor can anyone who has 
sailed from the Saronic Gulf into the Peiraeus seriously doubt the identification, 

Because the descriptions which we have cited are factual, unambiguous, and dependable, they 
yield four footholds to the tapogripner: the mountain Aegaleos, the town Salamis and the islands 
of Psyttalia and Atalante. These footholds are of value when we turn to Strabo’s consecutive 
account of the Salamis Channel and its approaches (Str. 9.1.13-14, C 395). 

Strabo's viewpoint is that of a man sailing through the Bay of Eleusis, the Channel of Salamis, 
and the open waters of the Peiraeus. His stages are marked by eira, and he begins as follows: 
elt” “EAeworig TOA ..... eita то Opiaciov tresiov kal óncvupos alyiahóg Kal Bijyos a0 7] kpa ñ 
'Appióhn каі то їлтеркеірероу Аатошоу, коі о є XoAocyiva TropOjuóos ócov BroráBiog, Sv Biayouy 
Ereip&ro ZépErns, Eg8r) 5E f) vauporyiar yevoutvr) xad guy] riv Терт. The termini are clear enough, 
namely Eleusis and the bend of the Salamis Channel; for the passage from the Attic coast to the 
town of Salamis, or for that matter to the island of Salamis, is made from Pérama. It is true that 
the distance from Pérama to Kamateró is the same as that from Cape Filatoüri to Cape Arapis, 
but Pérama is closer to Athens, and the centre of ancient habitation on the island was at Кее. 
Moreover, Strabo's note on Xerxes' mole is clarified by the statements of three authors; Ctesias fr. 
26, ó 5è 2#р6т5 сотобеу Agaw émi orevotatov tis "Avrridfis— HoóAeiov. kaAsrrat—£ycovvus yàpa 
ёті ХсЛоџїус, Aristodemus I 2 (FHG 5.1) iemoóBace 86 à ZépEns zeUüyua катаскеийсас | 
етпртисп. ётгі ттр” ZoÀoutve .. .. . Kel pËpoçs ті Excov fiev kar To ‘HpéxAciov, and Phanodemus 
in Plutarch Themistocles 13, describing the position of Xerxes’ throne, tmp 14 ‘HodxAciov Fj 
Bporyel trope Sielpyerat Tfjg "ATrikrs fj vrjoos. When I asked a Greck sailor? on which line onc 
would build a mole from Attica to Salamis, he replied at once “from Pérama to Ayios Yedryios 
and from Ayios Yedryios to Kamateró '. This line has two advantages over any other line; 
it is shorter, and the water is shallower. Between Áyios Yeórvios and the rock off Pérama the 
channel was deepened in recent years to permit the passage of the Greek cruiser ‘ the Avérof’. 
Here the deepest реш is now ¢. 30 feet, whereas the depth between Cape Arápis and Cape Filatoúri 
attains 70 feet. There is, then, no doubt that Strabo, Ctesias, Aristodemus, and Phanodemus had 
in mind the narrows between Pérama and Kamateró. The Heracleum, therefore, was at or near 
Pérama. The Cape Amphiale, lying between the Thriasian coast and Pérama, may be identified 
with Cape Filatoüri. The quarry which existed in Strabo's day was between Cape Filatouri and 
Pérama, an area which is now barred to visitors by the Greck naval authorities. 





* The sanctuary of Artemis was probably on the hill of. that Xerxes i { | causeway i 
Kamaterd, where a decree of her — "ii found (Milch- ei — — кө с-да жай 
böler 7.27; IG 2.620). The trophy, with the cult of Zeus * Leake, Die Demen von Attika 150, mentions two possible sites 
Tropaios, was on a peninsula (Schol A. Pers. 303, Xia for the quarry, one on the агаа of Skaramanga, where 
shakes tom Tig Eakaytwes тї Aeyoutrns Tpowoles enpas), which there is an artificial mound of excavated soil, and the other on 
may be identified with Kamateré (see Appendix). the coast east of the reef of Arpedhóni, where be speaks of a 
Milchhéfer and others prefer Cape Varvári and thatthe ‘small ancient quarry", Leake evidently preferred the former 
cape had two names, Cynosoura and Tropara, c Polyan- site for Strabo's quarry, Lolling, p. 6, mentions a quarry near 
dreion, which is known from the inscription first published in Pérama and i hill just - 

- Archaeologike 1884, р. 169, was the tomb of the Greek his map: Lalling claims it is the onl quarry between Pérama 
dead; its site is not known, but it was probably not far from the and Skaramangá, and denies Leakes two sites without justi- 
trophy. ‘There is no doubt that Kamaterd is the site of classical fication, It is clear that a suitable site is available whether 

amis town; when Strabo mentions an carly Salamis town Cape Amphiale is equated with Cape Filatoüri or with the bend 
which faced south towards Acgina (9-t.9, C 999), he is pre- of the Channel by Pérama which significantly is not named as 
sumably speaking of the pre-classical or * Homeric ' town. a cape on modern Greek maps, and the precise dating of a 
B For xai meaning there is another Atalante tomparr quarry is too difficult to permit one to say that one and not 
teph. Byz. s.v. Üropos. à К another of the three sites was quarried in Strabo's day, Аз 
; Mr. V. Deleyannis, mentioned in n. r. Cf. Goodwin 257 regards Heracleurm, ing recognises that for the purposes of 
the only ower which it would not have seemed insane — the mole, Heracleum must be at or near Pérama, but he wishes 
even for хез to attempt to build a causeway to Salamis is also to locate a Heracleum at Keratsini Bay: his argument that 
н Asa түзү букка ыйыы] the former term is used * in a wider sense * and the latter ‘in a 
over the i above mentioned i, to the ts of St, George narrower aenss "' we ' acceptable i [4A 
thence to Salamis"; despite this, Munro, CAH 4, 305, thought deme and not a Pst ae — — 
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At this point we must digress to consider Strabo's statement 6 cig Zañapiva mopbyds ӧсор 
бїтт@бїсє. € view 1$ that the passage is corrupt, and another is that Strabo has made a gross 
miscalculation; for ' about two stades ' is more or less 400 yards, and the distance from Pérama to 
Kamateró is some 1,200 yards.? A third view is that Strabo referred to the narrowest stretch of 
water in the Channel, namely from the rock off Pérama to Ayios Yeóryios, which measures today 
some 8oo yards." This raises the difficult question whether the level of the sea is higher now than 
it was in antiquity. In the North Sea there is evidence that in the carly centuries A.D. and again 
at about A.D. 1200-1300 the level of the sea rose and so attained its present height.” If this rise was 
general to all oceans, it must have taken place also in the Mediterranean Sta. Of such a rise there 
is evidence on the north-west coast of Greece, especially at Ambracus in the Gulf of Arta," and in 
the Saronic Gulf in the case of the ship-sheds at the Peiraeus and at Sunium." But the degree of 
the rise since antiquity is not certain, All one can say at present is that a total rise of some 5 or 6 
feet, that is to say about r fathom, is probable." If one assumes a rise of one fathom, then the 
following changes occur in the topography of the Salamis Channel. The open water between 
Ayios Yeoryios and the rock off Pérama becomes some 600 yards. Both Ayios Yeóryios and the 
rock off Pérama remain as islands, but both are more extensive. In the north of the Channel the 
island of Nera almost ceases to be an island, being separated from Salamis by water only 1 foot or 
2 feet deep. The two islands known as the Kyradhes almost join, for they become separated by 
water of much the same shallowness, but the eastern island is still cut off from the Attic coast and 
remains an island. The coasts are almost unaffected. In the southern part of the Channel the 
waters of the bay of Ambcláki become diminished by almost one-third, but the other coasts are hardly 
affected, Outside the Channel the island of Lipsokoutáli remains the same, being steep-to, and the 
rocky Talantónisi becomes very little larger than now." So far as the Battle of Salamis is concerned, 
such a change makes no difference to the tactics of the fleets. 

Strabo continues with his account rather vaguely as follows: ёрутаобс $é коі ої Фарџакобососи, 
Gwo yoia, Си Ёр те реізои: Кіркті тоос Беікуџтол. тёр бЁ тїї &rfjs тайтті бро ёстіу, ӧ коЛеГтол 
Корибаллоѕ, D —— 
Ü Tive тоу Ара ToU lTlüpeucs: TAÀroiov 8Ë Kal ñ ‘AtaAayTn, Oucvupos Tñ Tepl EüBorav xai 
Aokpous, xal &AAo vrjciov, óuorav TH ‘YuTtoaAic коі Toto cl6’ 6 Tleipotevs, kal otrrog Ev tolg троқ 
TaTTOpevos, Kal ñ Mouvuyia. At the beginning of this passage in the connecting words £vraü$a 5È kal 
Strabo is still referring to the northern purto the Channel. The twin islands, the Pharmacussae or 
* Enchantresses ', are to be identified with the modern twins, the Kyradhes, and Mt. Corydallus or 
*Skylark' with the modern Mt, Skaramangá. The Phoron or * Smugglers ' harbour we may pass 
over for the moment, in order to consider the islands. If Strabo is, as we should expect, proceeding 
along the Salamis Channel, he mentions the islands in the order in which they ap) , that is to say 
the islet Psyttalia = Ayios Yeóryios, Atalante = Lipsokoutáli, and the ‘other islet like Poyttalia ! 34 — 
Talantónisi, which, being low lying, one does not see until one has rounded Cape Varvári. Then 
come Peiracus and Munychia. Once Strabo’s order is observed, the identification of Psyttalia — 
Áyios Yeóryios and Atalante — Lipsokoutáli agrees with the evidence of Pausanias and Stephanus 





Byzantinus. : š 
There remain, however, some points in Strabo's description which call for comment. He does 
not mention the island ‘ Nera *, which lies close inshore to Salamis, either because it was not a land- 


measurements Sec note 35 below for the walls at Salamis, and 
Milchhófer 7.29 for the presence of walls under the sea on the 
west side of the Bay of Ambelá&ki. 

1 That there has been since antiquity no large rise of sea- 
level (eg. by some 20 fect), is clear enough from the position of 
ancient ns In the case of the Salamis such a 
rhe would mean that in antiquity the present islands of Nera, 
Kyrádhes, Áyios Yeóryios, and rock off Pérama would be 
joined to the adjacent coasts, and Strabo's account would be 


impossible to explain at all. 
The reefs known as Skro | [off Selinia) and. Arpedhóni 
(in the northern arm of the nes would remain almest the 


î Strabo 3223 gives the length of his stade. Lolling, p. 7, 
| amend &urráfes to. BexeerráBioc, and C. Müller (FGH V, 
p. 1) to &' evráSux. 
* Goodwin, p. 241, reckoned bod yards of navigable water, 
allowing for the shoals on each side of the fairway. 
* See Н. Godwin, in The New Phytologist g6.1.29 f. (1945), 
especially p. 65, to whose kindness I owe this information. 

_'* Scylax, writing probably s. 335-335 во, (GGM, р. 
XLIV), describes Ambracia as up the river [ continues 
fon BE xaj Ёт] fdr тїс кай Мыр xAeurrér (ch. 33). I 
visited the site of Ambracos and found that the footings of the 
circuit-wall are only a foot or two above the t sea-level 


and that the enclosed area i$ all under shallow water... When 
the sca is rough the walls are sca-washed. — It may be assumed 
that in the fourth century &.c. most of the enclosed area was 
dry land and the walls were not sea-washed. If follows, then, 
that since the fourth century s.c. the sea-level has rsen by 
Pan cor S Ner Ek ut I noticed evidence of a similar rise 
in sea-level at Actium and at Treporti on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Valona, and the sea has risen since antiquity to invade 
the cave which was excavated by Miss Benton in Ithaca. Mr. 
R. M. Cook tells me that in the sca-fed lake east. of. Perachora 
there are the foundations of an ancient house which are now 
in sea-water. 

! The Greek seaman, Mr. Deleyannis, considered that the 
ship-sheds at the Peiracus and other foundations indicated a 
rise of one metre or more in the level of the sea. Mr. E. J.A. 
Kenny tells me that the slip-way at Sunium seems to extend 
farther inta the sca than is now necessary, but he has no precise 


game in size, and neither would be joined to the adjacent coast, 

14 [n the short passage, which I have quoted, Strabo uses 
wai, meaning ‘also’, four times although it is never strictly 
necessary in logic. This is so in the phrase poio ti Yurmala 
xı Tera, where it would be enough to say * it is like Psyttalia ' 
without adding * also" to suggest it ts rocky and uninhabited, 
This peculiarity of Strabo's diction is an argument against 
rather than in favour of emending, as, for instance, Beloch did 
in supplying after xxi тобто the words &udwugoy Кіса тб iv tats 
Кокла (Als 11.532). Milchhoíer 2.46 and Honigmann 
IP-W. RE s. dallas) believe that Aezaleos was the carly 
name and Corydallus the late name for the same mountain, but 
it should be noted that Diodorus 4.59.5 probably borrowed it 
from an early source and Theophrastus used it (Athen. 9.490). 
e e E divisions of this area (see sheet B1, 1 : 100,000 
areck $ ap, Nopos "Armetis “Emapyla Meyapiics} Mit. Skara- 
manga is in Megaris and Mit, Aegaleos in Attica. 
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mark as one sailed through the Channel or because in antiquity it was not an island. If we are 
correct in supposing that the level of the sea was some 5 or 6 feet lower in antiquity, the narrow 
strip of water between Nera and Salamis was so shallow that it could easily have been joined to 
Salamis by a natural deposit or by a causeway. The description of Psyttalia as an uninhabited 
and rocky islet is appropriate to Ayios Yedryios, which is used today only as a quarantine station 
and has a rocky еу) surface. Its shores are low, rocky, and surrounded by shallows, so that 
landing-stages are necessary even for small boats to put inshore and a pier has been built out for 
the ferry-boat. 

In the sentence 6 tives eltrov Aipévat troù Tleipaids the word Aipeva has been emended in all 
texts to Afjunv in accordance with Casaubon’s suggestion. This emendation is, I think, to be 
accepted because the explanation of Arjmv is inherent in the proximity of Psyttalia to Phoron harbour. 
Demosthenes (932.13-17 and 942.4) explains that Phoron harbour lay outside the bounds of the 
Peiraeus and that traders rode at anchor there to avoid paying the Peiraeus dues. They would in 
fact anchor there, just as if one was anchoring at Aegina or Мерага (коі ёстіу брооу elg qoopüv 
Auu£va ópuicacüoi dorTrp Gu eb Tig elg Атуш fj elg Méyapa: ópuicarro). In this sense, then, 
Phoron harbour and Aegina could equally be described as the eyesore of the Peiraeus Sais Pericles 
8, Qç Añunv Tot Tapas). We may asume that the nearby Psyttalia was so-named for the same 
reason. Modern times provide an exact parallel; ships lie in the Salamis Channel and also in the 
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Bay of Eleusis to avoid paying the Petraeus dues. As Phoron harbour is mentioned just before 
Psyttalia, it should lie north of Psyttalia, probably on the Attic side either at the * beach of Amphiale ' 
(so named on the Admiralty chart) or at Skaramanga Bay. On the Map, I have put it tentatively 
at the beach of Amphiale, because the hinterland is best suited for a smuggler’s secrecy and there 
is a spring of water on its south side, the only one in the Channel. 

As Strabo defines Psyttalia and the * other islet like Psyttalia’® as uninhabited and rocky, he 
implies that Atalante was inhabited and therefore larger (the epithet ‘ rocky’ being unimportant, 
as it is applicable to all the islands). “This corresponds to the facts: Lipsokoutali is a mile or so long, 
and is inhabited today by Greek naval personnel. The word mAnciov should not be pressed to 
mean more than that Atalante is in the sector between Phoron Limen and the Peiraeus.i* 

Plutarch (Arist, 9) mentions thv YuTtéAciav # mpd Ths ZoAayivos iv Ti Tópc кетей это 
oU uey&Am. Now * Salamis" may be used in two senses, as the island or as the town. If it means 
the island, then Ayios Yeóryios is suitable, and, since it lies ‘in the strait ', more suitable than 
Lipsokoutáli, which lies strictly outside the strait and off the Peiraeus, If it means the town, the 
island * in front of Salamis’ can only be Ayios Yedryios; and that this may be the meaning is clear 
from the context of Pausanias’ words vijoos 5¢ ттр Sakayivds éot1 KoAouuévm Ҹ'иттёлна. 

Herodotus (8.76) uses the word Salamis with the same ambiguity when he describes Psyttalia 





1 A further clue to the position of Phoron Limen is afforded 
by Bekker Anecdota 315 (a reference which I owe to the kindness 
ul Mr. C. W. J- Eliot): форд Mpber  & qupüw Миңи boru 
iy peoples fg "Аттин Ба ol qel зі жокобруса &puigewTaL 
‘The boundary between Attica and Salamis probably followed 
the line of the Channel; in the modern civil divisions the line of 
demarcation between the Eparchia of Megaris and that of 
Attica runs west and north of Ayios Yedrvies antl eastwards 
through the beach of Amphiale, Salamis island belonging to 
Megara. [Tt should be noted that Lipsokoutáli is exposed to 


rough seat, is stecp-to, and has only one poor landing-place on 
its north-west side (Milchhifer 7.29); it is unsuitable for ships 
to lie to, whether at anchor or not (óguiyovrm). It cannot, 
therefore, have been an eyesore of the Peiraeus in. the sense 
which we attach to the word, and й 5 also likely to have lain 
within the waters controlled by the Peiracus authorities in the 
fourth century B.C. 

'5 Strabo often uac rrÀnsios in a very loose and general sense, 
e.g. Of the Rivers Acheron and Thyamis, which are some 30 
miles apart (7.7.5, C. 3241. 
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as Tijv vneiba cv [TurróAeav] peragù ZaAayivós TE küwévnv xal Tfjg "jmeipou." He refers 
again to the islet (8.95) on the occasion when Aristides collected a force of hoplites who were * by 
descent’ Athenians (ytvos tovtes “ASnvaiot) and took them from their station * along the shore of 
the Salaminian territory ' (ol japetetéyato map& Thv óxrhv Tfjg ХоЛаџшмісѕ Хорт) асгоѕз to the 
islet of Psyttalia. These hoplites were evidently Athenian cleruchs,!* and the territory was that of 
the town Salamis, where they held good land, such as exists inland of Kamatero. "rhis assage 
suggests that the hoplites lined the shore below Salamis town.’ If so, they could easily see Persian 
troops moving on Ayios Yeóryios, whereas they could not sec men moving on Lipsokoutáli, which, 
two miles distant, is hidden by the intervening heights of Kamateró and Cape Varvari. It should 
be noted, too, that the town of Salamis was occupied by the Greeks on the night before the battle 
(0.5. 11.17.4, GO THs Zahapives tpotupcs auyxarépanvov sis Thv vaupayiav). 
Aeschylus describes the island on which Xerxes landed his men in Persae 447 £: 


уййтдс тї ёсті трӧсбе ХаЛаџїуос тӧтгооу, 

Bené, Bucopuos vavualv, fjv à qiAGy opos 

Tl&v épperreuet, Trovriars eris Ert. 
Here again the meaning of ‘ Salamis’ may be held to be ambiguous. If it means the island, 
then the description is vague; if it means the town, it is precise and can refer only to Ayios Yearyios, 





Fic, 2.—View From XERXES TrHmosg ox Pom 57, TOWARDS Avios Yeorvios. 


The epithet SUcopyos veuciv fits Ayios Yedryios as well as Lipsokoutali.® Áyios Yeóryios, too, is 
‘close to the ocean strand’ of Salamis, whereas Lipsokoutali is equally well described as “off 
Peiraeus *,*t 

ir The bracketin the Oxford Text may be unnecessary, since terminology of Thucydides im 7.57.2-3. The Chalcidians 
Seph. Byr. sv. Piyttaleia quotes Herodotus’ words, & тўр named on the "nt-columhn and in Paus. 5.23 may refer 
wolis me Життёлешу mie perl Балара pêm kel Tis then, to the cleruchs at Chalcis, and they may have provided 
mipan ‘The same ambiguity is inherent in most of Herodotus — the 406 ar who fought at Plataea beside contingents from 
mentions of ‘Salamis’ (8.74.1; 76.1; 78; 82.2; 86; 89.1; Euboea | dt. 9.28.5 and 9.31.4). Bury's suggestion in CR 
go. 4; 95-7). 10, 416 L. that these hoplites on Salamis were "by far the 

1 The occurrence of the phrase yivog dms 'ABnenier is greater part” of the Athenian hoplite army, docs not account 
peculiar in the context of the battle; for it Is not used im the for the peculiar use of the plirase yivog ióvreg 'Aüryaior and sets 
many other mentions of Athenians. As their descent is an impossibly high figure for the Athenian population, Athens 
stressed, it is probable that they are Athenian cleruchs at manned тёп triremes with crews which totalled some 96,000 
Salamis and were normally known as‘ Salaminioi", A parallel men drawn from ol iv hinda miss (Hdt. B.44.1 | Plu. 
case is supplied ү, the 4,000 cleruchs at Chaleis, They are Them. 10, excluding slaves) ; these, says Bury, were * a minority * 
referred to аз * Athenians’ in contrast to the Eretrians (Hdt. of the whole, but he does not proceed to the deduction that 
6,100), but generally, it seems, as ‘ Chalcidians”. Thus before Athens must have had an adult male population of Ba,oo0 ar 
the battle at Artemisium Athens gave twenty of her ships to the more to justify his statement. [he unanimous tradition that 
* Chalcidians " who manned them, the normal full complement the Athenians embarked on the ships" (Thuc. 1.14.2) should 
being 4,000 men (Hdt, 8.1.2); these * Chalcidians " fought also — not be called in — 
at Salamis (Hdt, 8.46.2). Now it is most unlikely that so many 1» To suppose Diodorus to say * they descended together from 
native Chalcidians were so friendly or Joyal to Athens that they the (island of) Salamis * is to postulate an unnecessary vague- 
would have fought at Salamis, or indeed that Athens would ness. 
have entrüsted twenty of her ships to the native Chalcidians. se This phrase (misquoted by Beloch, Alio 8.480) is a 
‘This consideration and the similarity in number of the cleruchs — periphrasis for * Salamis ". 
and of the men required 10 man twenty ships make it clear that 2! Aristodemus 1.4. 415 Ts mÀngiow vneiba mrapowcpévnw T] 
these *Chalcidians' were the Athenian cleruchs of Chalcis — EaAmule ётаратодите шттаёмыш, шау refer to Salami town or 
In short, then, Herodotus normally named cleruchs not by the Salamis island; so too Steph. Byz, imana #9006 
city of origin but by the city of residence. In the fourth — EaAaune. He gives an cthnic Yurratets, indicating that at 
century we have an interesting parallel in Athenodorus, who same time the island was inhabited, although this was not so 1n 
was described as an * Imbrian ^ and also ' by descent a citizen’ the days of Herodotus and of Strabo. Pliny, m МА 4.62 
of Athens (Plu. Pha. 18; Dem. 23.12). Thereismotspacehere ° Salamis, ante cam Psyttalia ", is giving a list of islands, ñ 
to the argument, but it casts some light upon the thus refers to Salamis the island. 
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Lastly, Cynosoura ‘ the dog’s tail’ is undoubtedly the long thin promontory with knolls upon 
it like she vertebrae of a dog's dun tail, which is today called Cape Varvari. Coupled with Cyno- 
soura in Herodotus’ account 764) is Ceos, a name appropriate for an island, which may be 
tentatively identified with Strabo's anonymous island, mentioned after Atalante, that is to say with 
Talantonisi.** | 

Having made these individual identifications,“ we may note that one group of names hangs 
together. e throne of Xerxes was placed below Mt. Aegaleos, opposite Salamis and above the 
Heracleum (Hat. 8.90.4; Plu. Them. 13); the Heracleum was on the Attic coast at the narrowest 
part of the Salamis Channel (Ctesias fr. 26; Aristodemus I.2; Plu. Them. 13); men moving on 
Psyttalia were visible both from the thronc of Xerxes and from the shore of the territory of Salamis 
town (A. Persae 465-7; Plu. Arist. 9); and Psyttalia lay in front of Salamis town (Paus. 1.36.2). 
This group is of the utmost importance for fixing the scene of the battle, * The test press of 
ships and the severest Seton took place in the vicinity of Psyttalia, and that was why a trophy was 
set up on Psyttalia ’ (Plu. Anst..9). Xerxes selected the site for his throne and placed his men on 
Psyttalia, because he intended the battle to be fought in the strait (Hdt. 8.76.2, bv yap 65 Tropes [THs] 
vauperying tis pekAolons Eoeofo Exerro 7 vijoos), and in fact he did see the fighting at sea in 
detail and the slaughter of his men on Psyttalia, as Hdt. 8.86-8 and A. Persae 465-7 indicate: 


ZepEns 6" ёуоноо у кекбуу Spcov Вабо 
EBpav yàp elye Tavros every?) oTpatou 
tyTjAov GyGov ayy treAcyiag GAds. 


Nor is a high hill near the sea, above the Heracleum and below Mt. Aegaleos opposite Kamateró, 
hard to find. The photographs are taken from the point 57 (Map 2), the only hill near the 
sea from which one can sec Dod parts of the Salamis Channel. 

All these identifications spring from a direct and simple interpretation of the texts. If we are 
to make the topographical data the basis of our reconstruction of the Battle of Salamis, we should 
accept them as they stand without prevarication. LE 

Most discussions of the topography of the Salamis Channel have started from a preconceived 
plan of the battle. The temptation then is to force the — data to fit the plan or to 
discard or emend such data as do not fit. Beloch, who ar that Psyttalia was Áyios Yeóryios, 
vitiated his argument by applying a preconceived picture of the Persian fleet facing southwards, by 
dismissing large portions of the ancient evidence as * unhistorical' and by emending the text of 
Strabo (see Kilo da 7 f.; 11.452). Most scholars have postulated a battle at or outside the eastern 
exit of the Salamis Channel. Accordingly, unless they reject the evidence of Plutarch Anst. 9, they 
have to identify Psyttalia with Lipsokoutali. This identification means that Strabo described the 
Channel in a most illogical order, namely Kyradhes (or, with Beloch, Nera), Lipsokoutali, Talan- 
tónisi, Áyios Yeóryios (or Nera), Peiraeus, Munychia. It means that Pausanias at 9.96.2 switched 
from Salamis town to Salamis island without warning, and that Stephanus tinus gave an 
ethnic to the sea-washed rock of Talantónisi. It makes nonsense of Diodorus’ statement (11.18.2) 
that in the battle the Greeks held the strait between Heracleum and Salamis. If Xerxes stays on his 
throne above the Heracleum, he cannot possibly see the detail of the naval battle or his men on 
Psyttalia-Lipsokoutáli.! If his throne is moved elsewhere, then Heracleum and the narrowest 
part of the strait, together in some cases with Mt. Acgaleos, have to be moved as well unless one 
rejects the evidence which we have just cited. In this game of tiddlywinks the ancient evidence is 
rendered almost meaningless; but the moral to be drawn is not that the ancients wrote nonsense, 
but that the асс plans of the battle have little claim to be regarded as historical. 
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“The view advocated by Munro, CAH 4, 303, Grégoire, 
pe. 5198, and Myrea, p. 274, that Cape Cynospura is to be located 
in the bay of № thon amd Ceos is tò be identified with the 
island off Sunium, is entirely inconsistent with the narrative of 
Herodotus; it would have been a long and purposeless voyage 
of up to 70 miles for a part of the Persian fleet to undertake 
during the hours of darkness until midnight (Ht. 8.76.1), and 
it would not have returned in time for the action. 

52 [n view of the ancient evidence T do not attach. any im- 
portance to the occurrence of modern place-names whith are 
similar to ancient place-names: The survival of ancient place- 
names except in the case of large islands i rare, their 
survival at the orisimal ute is rarer still; Salamis as the name 
of a town, Marathon and Connth are obvious examples of a 

lace-name surviving but migrating to another site. Klephtiko- 
imani, which E. Curtius, Allertum п. (regemvart 2.05, says was a 
current name for Keratini Bay, has the same meaning as 
Phoron Limen, but both arise from smuggling, and a smugeler’s 
choice varies with political and social conditions, As Keratsini 
Bay is not far from the Peiracus entrance, it is most unlikely 
that it was outside the control of the Peiraeus customs authorities 


in the days of Demosthenes: The name Talanténisi may 
represent the ancient A te, butin its mnodern and m - 
less form it may have been displaced from its original site by 
the modern and meaningful name. Lipsokoutáli, * the defective 
soup-ladle'. We may be warned by the modern name 
Selima; on the face of it Ehina may be a survival of the ancient 
name Enplan (А, Pers. 303), but its pr location is one of 
the few which do not fit Aeschylus’ description, Its beach is 
sandy and not oropics, and the corpse of Artembares could not 
have been washed there because the fighting was nowhere near 
modern Selinia and the wind was westerly when the drift 
began (Hdi. 8.96.2). See note 85 below. 

*1 J. Keil, for instance, p. 334 n. 1, attributes Xerxes" length 
of sight to ‘poctic exaggeration’; but this is mot the of 
—— eration to which Attic trees is prone, 

i Bn. 65.2, 89.2, 90.3-4, which Keil does not mention, 
cannot be explained away a3 portic exaggeration. If Xerxes 
throne is moved to within human sight of the fighting on 
Psyttalia-Lipsokoutáli, it has to be taken to the hills beside the 
Peiraeus, which dissociates it from Mt. Aegaleos. 
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ll, THe EVIDENCE FOR THE BATTLE 


When the fighting was over, no official and authoritative history of the action was compiled. 
Evewitnesses told their own stories and some wrote their own accounts, each recording the events 
which he had seen; Aeschylus was not the only one to do so, for the Persian war was eaid oy authors 
earlier than Thucydides (Thuc. 1.97.2; D.H. de Thur. 5, naming eight historians e ier than 
Thucydides). The details which they recorded were probably different, because they saw different 
parts of the action, but that does not mean that they were not correct. These eyewitness accounts 
were presumably the original source of later historians and the indirect source of our information, 
and they have a strong claim to be regarded as trustworthy. 

It is probable that no one account was comprehensive. The Persae of Aeschylus, who fought 
in the battle and presented his play eight years after the event, is a good example. His account, 
being confined to the compass of a messenger's speech, is very far from comprehensive, so that it is 
absurd to question a point in another account simply because it does not figure in the Persae. Even 
within its own limits the tempo of the action is accelerated by Aeschylus for dramatic purposes. 
The prose-writers (Hdt. 8.84; D.S. 11.18.3-6; Plu. Them. 14 describe a delay before the ships 
engaged, but Aeschylus presses on to the next vivid incident in the action (406-9) : 


xal pîv rap” fiu TMepoibos yA@oons fòtos 
Хтгтутіазе, койкёт" ўи ШАЛЕ бкр. 

єй BE уос ёу рпі усАкўрт aTóAov 
Ётго1сеу. 


Again, after the battle, when the prose-writers relate the slowness of Xerxes’ movements, Aeschylus 
presses on to the sequel (480-3) : 


vav [ 
Kcr' oUpov oUK ейкосџоу aipovTal puytiy" 
eTparrós 8 6 Aorrós Ev ve Botta yBovl 
бтозААм®`. 


Here I see no conflict of fact between Aeschylus and the prose-writers but only an example of 
Aeschylus’ dramatic skill. 

Herodotus, of course, wrote a much fuller account, based upon eyewitness accounts and written 
or recited for an audience which still included many who had participated in the battle. These 
conditions give us a strong guarantee of асосу: Yet his account is not comprchensive ; for his 
space was Rmited and he was concerned with the decisive part of the action. For example, he 
mentions but does not describe the position of the Persian fleet on the day before the battle (8.70 
and 78); he refers to the Corinthians’ account of their part in the fighting without retailing it 
(8.94-4) and he makes no mention of an attempt by Xerxes to build a mole before the battle, 
although he mentions an attempt later to * make" or perhaps to * complete a mole to Salamis’ 
(és Thy ZoAayive хра ётгарбто біаҳобу 8.97.1). It does not follow that these matters were not 
tully known to Herodotus, and even less that they were not known to or not recorded by others. 

The details, which are supplied by Ctesias, Diodorus, Plutarch, Aristodemus, and others, were 
probably derived ultimately from contemporary or nearly contemporary accounts. For it is most 
unlikely that new details or indeed new plans of the battle, which was more famous in Greck history 
than the defeat of the Spanish Armada in English history, were * invented * by subsequent historians 
and in particular by as reputable a historian as Ephorus, who was probably the immediate source 
of Diodorus’ narrative. In this paper these details are accepted as correct, and the various accounts 
are regarded as complementary and are not set against one another in competition.** 

In considering the details of the action, as in handling the topographical data, it is tempting 
to begin with a preconceived picture of the battle, The danger of oing so is apparent from the 
summary of views which is given in Kromayer-Veith, Antike Schlachtfelder 165 . The modem 
reconstructions of the battle are there divided into two groups, those of the * Frontalschlacht ' and 
those of the * Einkreisungsschlacht". This division is then projected back into the ancient accounts : 
* der moderne Gegensatz zwischen den beiden in Fragen stehenden Auffassungen von der Schlacht 
geht bereits auf unsere Quellen aus der Altertum zurüc ' (p.78). Herodotus and Diodorus are put 
into the ring as the ancient protagonists of this modern controversy, Their accounts are treated 
as if each was comprehensive, but even so, adjustments have to be made. This approach towards 
the ancient evidence does indeed enable one to pick and choose at one’s discretion. Chunks of 





The verb Bigo i translated in £-S-7" * to complete "a jecture’ of Ephorus {e g, Munro, JHS 22, 299); but this rs to 
mole, but Strabo (9.1.13, C 395), does not usc itin this sense. — overlook the possibility, and 1 think the probability, that 
" suming that the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus Ephorus drew on sources independent m some res of 
are both comprehensive, most scholars detect inconsistencies Aeschylus aml Herodotus. The same ma ber said of Plutarch, 
between them. They also dismiss the evidence of Diodorus as A less severe attitude towards Acschylus, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
' built up by the reflection, inference, rationalism and con- and Plutarch was taken by Goodwin 245 f. 
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varying size are jettisoned. — Beloch,*? for example, discarded the entire story of Sicinnus' messa 
and Themistocles' trick; Tarn ** proposed to reverse the timing of the landing on Psyttalia and the 
opening of the action; and Grégoire * denied that the Persian fleet ever concentrated at all at 
Phalerum, In detail, too, the evidence can be emended as corrupt *° or discarded as untrustworthy™ 
or omitted from consideration. By such methods the ancient evidence can be forced into some 
congruity with a preconceived plan of the battle. But again the doubt arises whether the plan has 
the prior claim to be regarded as historical, 

The same is true of the numbers of ships engaged in the battle. It is easier, but not therefore 
more true to historical fact, to whittle down the numbers before reconstructing the battle.™ In 
my opinion the statement in Aeschylus Persae 934-43 commands respect. A participant himself 
in the battle, addressing {cllow-participants eight years after the event, Aeschylus us on the lips of 
Atossa the vital question about the Persian defeat at Salamis: * How great was the number of the 
Greek ships that they dared with their rams to engage the Persian host?’ The answer is 310 Greek 
ships facing 1,207 Persian ships in the battle.*4 ause Aeschylus ascribed the victory to the divine 
will, he was honest and impartial in his record of the facts. Moreover, he gave precise, not approx- 
imate numbers, and it is beyond dispute that he believed them to be correct. Nor is there any 
reason why he should not have known the correct numbers. Before the battle the Greek and 
Persian squadron-commanders certainly knew the numbers of their own fleets; otherwise planning 
and manoeuvring would have been impossible. After the battle there was no reason for keeping 
the numbers secret, if indeed they were ever secret. The Greeks had every opportunity to learn 





— жш 
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the number of the Persian fleet before the event from spies, prisoners, and deserters and after the 
event from prisoners and the many lonians who entered the Delian Confederacy. All in all, 
Aeschylus’ figures are dependable and, being in verse, safe from emendation. 

_ Aeschylus gives the numbers engaged in the daring Greek attack on the Persian fleet. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, both sides had detached a contingent before the engagement began, the Greeks 
a contingent of unspecified size under Adeimantus (Hdt. 8.94.1) and the Persians one of 200 ships 
(Plu. Them. 12). If we compare Herodotus' figure of 380 ships for the Greck fleet before the engage- 
ment began (8.82.2) with Aeschylus’ figure of 310 ships when the engagement began, it is clear that 
the contingent under Adcimantus numbered 7o ships. If we combine Aeschylus’ figure with that 
of Plutarch, we have a total of 1,407 ships for the Persian Heet before the engagement began. A 
figure of the same order is suggested by Herodotus; for, after allowing for losses by storm and off 
Artemisium, he gave it as his considered opinion that the Persian fleet Чыр the battle was no less 
numerous than it had been at Sepias (8.66), that is no less numerous than a total of 1,227 ships 
approximately (7.184.1 and 185.1). If there was a discrepancy between Aeschylus and Herodotus 
we should give the priority to Aeschylus; but there is no discrepancy, and this is the more reassuring 
because Aeschylus is not the source of Herodotus, when Herodotus mentions 1,327 ships at Sepias 
and 380 Greck ships at dawn before the engagement began at Salamis. 


М Alio 8, 484 f. наа J. Keil, for instance, does not consider the evidence for the 
JHS 20, 226; the only support for his view is in Aristo (Grerk position which is contained in Prriae 386-98. 
demus 1.4, a passage clearly due to an error of understanding ^ For imstance, Tarn, p, 226, held that the. Greeks out- 


and not mentioned by Tarn. : А numbered the Persians, which is a hold reversal of the evidence, 
"^ Etude canigues 4, 510 [.; see the answer to Grégoire by A healthy reaction against such methods has begun; for in the 
55 É most recent discussion by Labarbe, pp. 421 f£, Herodotus! 


9" Losc cke, г, А. Раі. 117, 25; Beloch, Ali» 13, 130: | figures for the Cireek flect are accented. 
Wilhelm, SB Atad, Wien 211.1.30; Jacoby, Раш Bü. 309 : 34 The interpretation which E of A. Pes. 997-44 is in 
J. Keil, p. 340. 9 Eq. by ]. Keil, p. 335. accordance with the normal meaning of xepis and of uiv and 5i 
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The ancient evidence has been regarded with suspicion, mainly because the — 1,207 appears 


twice in a different context in Acschylus and in Herodotus. 
Persian fleet in the actual engagement at Salamis, and by Herodotus as the stren 


of the 


* 


Persian fleet which sailed from Asia and was reviewed at Doriscus (7.184.1 and 7.89.1). 
Either the Persian fleet was in fact 1,207 ships strong at 


explanations are possible. 
1,207 + 200 shi 


strong before the engagement at Salamis. 
large naval reinforcements from his dependencies throughout the Eastern Mediterranean, 


us as the strcngth 
of the 
‘Three 
riscus and 
This might be so if Xerxes obtained 
In that 


It is given by Aeschy 


case the double occurrence of the number 1,207 is due to the arm of coincidence, which 1s sometimes 


long. 


This explanation is morc probable if we suppose Herodotus to have 
for the fantastic numbers given for the Persian Army 


which he used for the review as a whole; 


suggest that the source was far from dependable. 


Or Herodotus was mistaken in giving the figure of 1,207 — for the review at Doriscus. 


ound this figure in the source 


Or Aeschylus was mistaken in applying to the 


opening phase of the engagement at Salamis a number which really applied to the review at Doriscus. 


Such a mistake is very improbable. 


Aeschylus lived through the eventful months of war, he knew 


af the Persian losses in storms and in action, and he cannot have believed that the number of the 


Persian ships at Doriscus (if he ever knew it) w 


as ipso facto the number of the Persian ships in the 


engagement at Salamis. Both he and his audience were much too interested to have entertained 
such a belief. If, therefore, a critical historian wishes to reject one of the two occurrences of the 
figure 1,207, it is more in accord with historical principles to reject that given by Herodotus than 


that given by Aeschylus. 





«Ambelaki Bay 


Fin. 4.— Vrew FROM HILL ON SALAMIS WITH Áwros Yedevios Iw CENTRE OF CHANNEL: 


In what follows I accept these traditional numbers for the two fleets.°™ At the same time it 


may be noted that the nature of the battle itself 


number of Persian ships down to Boo or so. 


is not much changed, if one prefers to whittle the 


Ill. THe MANOEUVRES OF THE DAY AND THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE 


——. "Ihe Persian armada with the sole exception of the Parian squadron concentrated at Phalerum 
Bay (Hdt. 8.66-7), where the sandy shore was suitable for beaching and good anchorages were 
close at hand, at Tourkolimano and the Peiraeus, and there was space for launching and deploying 


in open waters. 


The Greek fleet of nearly 380 triremes lay somewhere inside the Salamis Channel; 


for the Greek commanders intended to hold the narrow strait, because in the words of Herodotus 
(8. 60 b) * to fight in the narrows is to our advantage, but to fightin open waters is to their advantage '. 











* On the disputed passage in Thuc. 1.74.1, Tener youeta = + = 
vols uly ye iç тас тетракосіох [or with one codex Tpickegigt) 
Chiyu Paces; tay Soc vopay, several views are possible. 
Gomme, ef. cil. 1.234, suggests reading mpor Tà$ Tpimxogias ar 
“rpari g |a; which would dispense wiih the rather meaningless 
ye and is closely paralleled by the phrase in Hdt. fupp: "Area 
pie mpb rere cout GÀAOUG mopeed et бүбшжочта xci 
ketiy uovo: ‘This would mean that the Athenians, providing 
200 ships at Salamis, claimed to have provided a little less than 
twaesthirds of 300, iz, less than 200, which is correct if they did 
т fact provide 180 (Hdt. B.44 : pn the other bars, il they 
claimed to have provided rather less than two-thirds of 400 ships, 
this being a round figure for 300, the clit is an extravagant 
one, even if the twenty ships of the Chalcidian cleruchs are 


added. Labarbe, p. 419, kerps the text and reads +piawoaqsay, 








interpreting the passage to mean that Athens supplied up to 
qoo ships (in fact, same 270 оп his calculation) and the total 
Greek fleet was some 450 ships; he then refers these figures to 
the beginning of the war. The objection to his view is less in 
the figures than in the context; for Thucydides appears to be 
speaking of the decisive Battle of Salamis. A third view is to 
keep the text, but assume that the Athenian claim is made with 
referener net to trremes but to warships of all kinds; on this 
interpretation the Greeks had а total of more than Goo ships and 
Athens supplied up to goo ships, and the former figure is in 
accordance with Ctesiaa’ statement that the Greeks had 700 
ships at Salamis. But, whatever 15 done with this passage in 
Thucydides, the evidence of Aeschylus and Herodotus is more 
authoritate. 
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In choosing their station within the Salamis Channel the Greek commanders had to bear in 
mind the facilities for beaching, because the triremes were hauled on land for the night. In addition 
to the 380 triremes there were many auxiliary craft (Plu. Arist. 9 trrnpetixa), both those which 
operated with the fleet and others which had been brought over from Attica in the evacuation ; 
whether we accept the neue of Ctesias fr. 26—700 shi r not,?? the total number of vessels within 
the Channel must have been of that order, As in launching was important, we should allow 
some -ro vards of beach for cach trireme and a single line or at most two lines of triremes on the 
beach; for a total of 380 triremes we therefore need Just over 2 miles of beach if they were in нео 
line, or about 1 mile of beach if they were in two lines. If we begin from the castern end of 
Channel, we may exclude the north shore of Cape Varvári which is of sharp limestone and im- 

ossible for beaching.*? The shores of the Bay of Ambelaki are suitable, but, if the sea-level was 
lower in antiquity by some 5 feet,?* they provided room for a part only of the fleet; moreover, the 
bay itself would afford little room for the mustering of a fleet launched from its surrounding shores. 
The Bay of Paloükia, including the north-west part of Kamateró, has some 2 miles of suitable 
beaches which face the open Channel; there the whole battle fleet could be beached or launched 
rapidly. Farther up the Channel the shores of the Bay of Arápis are now built up with wharves 
for the modern Greek Navy; in antiquity these shores may have been suitable for beaching, but 
they are less extensive and less close to ancient Salamis town than the beaches of Paloukia. Proximity 
was important, because the Greek troops bivouacked at night in Salamis town, that is on Kamateró 
promontory (D.S, 1.17.4). Another problem was water for the naval personnel, who numbered 
considerably more than 75,000. The east side of the island has no springs, and the best supply of 
well-water today is in modern Salamis town on the west side of the waist of the island. To this 
poiat uc supply Paloukia is closest, I conclude, therefore, that the Greek battle-fleet was based on 

aloükia Bav. 

This — accorded with the strategy of the Greek commanders. For they intended to fight 
in the narrows, which I take to be at the — of the Channel between Kamateró, Ayios Yedryios, 
and Pérama. These narrows are presumably the Tropes (Hdt. 8.76.2), in contrast to the Tops 
(Наг. 8.76.1; 8.91) or vestibule stretching eastwards of the narrows as far as Munychia. If 
the Greek commanders could tempt the Persians to attack them in the narrows, they would reap 
three advantages: their own front would be narrow, their hoplites on the shore of Kamateré would 
cover their right flank, and the Persian fleet would have to enter the comparatively narrow vestibule 
between Cape Cynosoura and the Attic coast to the north, If, on the other hand, they sailed out 
to hold the waters between the tip of Cape Cynosoura, Lipsokoutah, and the Attic coast to the east, 
they would obtain no support from their hoplites, and the Persian fleet would remain in the open 
waters south of Lipsokoutali. Thus the Greek station at Paloukia Bay was admirably chosen. 

When Xerxes had captured Athens, his first aim was to defeat the Greck fleet. But the Greek 
position at Salamis seemed to him too strong for a frontal attack by his own fleet. He therefore 
decided to prise the Greek fleet out of its position. He hoped to bring this about by throwing a 
mole across the narrows from the Heracleum near Pérama. Once the mole was nearing completion, 
the Greek fleet would be compelled to move either eastwards into the vestibule, where the Persian fleet 
would have the advantage of wider waters, or into the northern part of the Channel. If the Greck 
fleet stayed in the northern part of the Channel, the next stage would be to complete the mole, to land 
infantry on the island, and to capture the base of the Greek fleet. Once this was achieved, the Greek 
fleet would either be starved into surrender or have to fight in the wide waters of the Bay of Eleusis. 
,, his first plan of Xerxes is clearly stated in Ctesias fr. 26, Strabo 305, and Aristodemus 1.2. 
The fullest account is that of Ctesias: à 8€ Zép£ns eurróüev (* from Athens 5 EAGcoy él oTelvoTaTov 
TTS “Artixiis—'HodxAcioy kexerran —£Eycovvue xcoua Ёті Хоћоџтус, mezi ën’ aurrijv Bicrjven Bievoon- 
uevos" BouAfj BÉ OeuierokA£ous "A&nvaiou xal "ApiareiSou Totórai yey amo Kets TpookoeAoUvTeor 
Kail mapayivovrar efra уаџрауіа Перобу коі 'EAAñucov ylverm. The line of the proposed mole 
was Irom the Heracleum to Salamis town, ie., via Psyttalia, and the method of its construction is 
known from the description of the renewal of the attempt in Herodotus 8.97.1. Phoenician merchant- 
men were chained together to form at the same time a breakwater, a wall of defence, and a raft 
for the workmen. This technique was compared by Aristodemus to a more difficult feat of engineer- 

















*" Labarbe p. 425 n. 5, holds that the word vasos in the into it is eo small. Moreover, the remains of Hellenic walls 
epitome of Ctesias mist mean a trireme, but this technical {chown in Lolling, p. 9 and map facing p. ro? are now close to 
meaning may not be necessary in an abbreviated version. the sea and almost at sca-level, If the walls were built to 
L^ Myres, p. 281, allows 7 yards, which seems to be too tight, enclose a habitable arca, then the coast-line was more distant in 
if one envisages the launching of a heavy ship by manual antiquity than today and the sea-level was correspondingly 
methods, For the hull armi was 5 yards wide (sec p. lower (sre n, 19 and 11 above for indications of a change in 
50 below for the dimensions of the trireme), sea-level), 

= The jagged rocks of Cynasoura ологу. which are apt * This is consistent with Herodotus’ wage of migo for the 
to cut a bather's feet, begin at the. knob of rock on the south Narrows of a strait, /.2.,7.176.1 and 183,5 between Sct and 
aide of the mouth of Ambelaki Bay; they render the station of the mainland and 7-34 from Abydus to the European coast. 
the Greek fleet proposed by Munro (CAH 4, map 9) completely It is interesting that Acschines 3.158, in speaking of the ferry- 
impossible, men who plied to Salamis (rots rig Eckeuher TopBurbewros), 

"a Tris — — there has been any marked silting up cf — described the water they crossed as & tipor. 


the Bay of Ambeláki since antiquity, because the arca draining 
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ing, the bridging of the Hellespont (Hdt. 7.36). At the Heracleum Xerxes posted a part of his 
army (Aristodemus 1.2 : pÉpos Tt ËExcov fikev werr& TÓ `H ‘This force no doubt covered the 


— 


passage o[ the merchantmen along the Attic shore to the Heracleum by night and perhaps by day, 


despite the proximity of the Greck fleet. 


When the bridging was arrested by the Cretan archers, who presumably fired from the decks 


of the Greek shi 
But he did not bring his fleet into 


Munychia to south of Ceos. 


Xerxes rejected Artemisia’s advice to delay 
the Salamis Channel, His squadrons put out from Phalerum 
‘towards Salamis’ and deployed in the open waters, 
There they were seen by the Greek observers. 


and decided to offer battle at sea. 


resumably extending from off Peiracus and 
Their dispositions 


were not regarded by the Greek commanders as constituting an immediate threat to the Greck fleet, 


which lay up the Channel at the narrows (Hdt. 8.70 and 78). 
returned to its base, and the crews landed to prepare the evenin 
The movement of the Persian fleet had alarmed 


Towards evening the Persian fleet 
meal (A, Pers. 374-9; Hdt. 8.70).” 


the Greek captains, who feared that Xerxes 


would force an engagement and that they, if defeated, would be cut off and besieged on the island 


Hdt. 8.70). 


eloponnese (Hdt. 8.71); this movement probably 


Towards nightfall the main body of the Persian army began to move towards the 


had two purposes, to occupy the Attic coast 


facing the Bay of Eleusis and to increase the — of the Peloponnesians in the Greek fleet, 
ro 


who were likely to be informed by refugees 
thoroughly alarmed. Themistocles then sent 
report, 


resistance or fight г themselves, was accepted as true by the 
; uc. 1.137.4). 

Whatever plans Xerxes had had in mind for the next day, he now issucd new orders. 

the hours of darkness three movements were to be 

to Pausanias 1.36.2, were to occupy 

from the mole near Pérama in small boats, which, 

against the —— of the high Attic coast, would have been hard to discern from the 


himself (Hdt. 8.74-76; Peri. 355-362; «f. 


troops, numbering some 400 according 
Psyttalia. We may imagine them setting out 


movi 


m 
his messenger Sicinnus to the Persian fleet. His 
that the Greeks were demoralised, were contemplating Pent and would either make no 


Eleusis. In any case the Greek captains were 


ersian captains and by Xerxes 


During 
icked Persian 
csert island of 


executed. A detachment of 
the 


Salaminian shore. ‘The Persians crossed in silence, and took up positions on Psyttalia undetected 


(Hdt. 8.76). A squadron of the Persian fleet was to patrol the western 
that is to say the bay off the modern town of Salamis, and to close the narrows 


bay of Salamis island, 
between Salamis 


and Megara (A. Pers. 368: GAAas 8E kUkAo уђсоу Аїаутос тер; Hat. 8.70.4: mepiexopeta yàp rö 
Ti тгойешозу KUKAe@); this squadron was to sail at once, while the other two movements were 
still in preparation (Plu. Them. 12). The main Persian fleet, numbering 1,207 ships, was to guard 
the (eastern) exits and the sea-routes, in order to close off all means of escape for the Greek fleet 


(A. Pers. 366-7 and 369 f.; Hdt. 8.76.2).% 


As the main fleet drew out towards the island, it moved in silence to escape observation (Наг. 


8.56.9), and in fact the Greek captains remained unaware that they were being encircled, supposing 
the enemy fleet to be in the position which they had seen it holding during the day (Hdt. 8.7 


8). 


The Persian fleet presumably moved to a position where it could intercept any Greck ships which 


sought to steal out under cover of darkness. 


The best and shortest route for such an escape was the 


channel between Cynosoura and Ceos, and thence into the open sea between Salamis and Aegina. 


Accordingly, a part of the Persian fleet patrolled in 





* Hat, 8.90.1 and уб. is more compendious than Aeschylus, 
but he clearly indicates an interval between the approach of 
nightfall and the operations at midnight, during which the 
Persian fleet was making its preparations not in the open sea 
but al its base. 

й ‘The same manoeuvre is described in more grandiose terms 
by Plutarch Arii. ËB: al BapBapmoi prüpem wüwrop ávoybeisan 
«al. Tóv те дроу ёғ кокла kal тах mia, oreo, 
Eg mpoanBóror Thy кбжАссли . . .. . Tb yàp b» кї} юа erro 
fibn Türyos GrmémATym ren veiw woAgulaw.... pvyts yop ёё оф 
Rest and Them. 12 Stamocins Bb" deagli; Eq meppien 
Tbv mópow br xine mòre kal Papom tay whoows Somes Ea yT 
шубе теу тайшы. . . „ „ фраца ту кка. 

® “The inference to be drawn from this statement is that the 
visibility was such that the Greeks did not see the part of the 
Persian flect which was closing the eastern exit of the Salamis 
Channel, On the other hand, they apparently saw some 
Persian ships to the south of Geos, a sight which led them to 
suppose the Persians to be in the same position as on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. "Otherwise it is difficult to. understand. how 
—* lieved the Persians to be in this position during the 
night. ‘This raises the question of moonlight on this night. 
Busolt, GG 2%, you, Beloch, GG 27, 2, 47 and Myres, р. 270, state: 
that ‘the moon rose at midnight or after’, bót they do nut 
explain why Xerxea waited for moonlight belore he put his 
fleet out in an advanced position, hoping to escape observation, 
Goodwin, p. refers to the two dates given by Plutarch for 
the battle, namely ':6th Munvchion' and ‘about moth 
Boedromion?, and to his statement that the Greeks dedicated 


battle-order 


“around Ceos and Cynosoura’ 





the 16th Munychion to Artemis: фә ў Toir “ЕХАгип tepl Eakoulvs 
vibe Emihouger б бей адс Арис (de Glor. Ath. 7 and Camillus 
19). As Munychion corresponds roughly to April and 
Boedromion to September, the mention of Munychian in 
Plutarch is clearly an error, and we may conclude either that 
the passage is to be rejected in is entirety or that it is an error 
only of Munychion br Boedromion {the same error occurs 
in Plu. Lys. 15, where he puts the Battle of Salamis and 
the intervention of Lysander in 404 m.c. on 16th. Munychian 
instead of in Boedromion, for which date sec A. Fuis, The 
Ancestral Constitution, p. 70). — If the latter alternative is adopted, 
we are leít with two dates in Boedromion, the 16th and * about 
the zoth'.— Moreover, the 16th of Boedromion is the date given 
i Polvaenus 3.11.2. The moon was full on the 16th was 
waning on the 20th ; in either case the moon rose carly in the 
night and set late. As the moon rose in the east it would be 
riding in the south about midnight. During a moonlit night 
at sea one benefits by the reflection of the moon's rays off the 
water to see a fleet between oneself and the moon. In order 
to deprive the Greeks at Salamis of this mdvantage, Xerxes 
waited until midnight to bring his Beet forward; and he moved 
his force of Persians on to Psyttalia when the moonlight was not 
to his disadvantage. In this calculation there are several 
imponderable factors: we do not know whether Plutarch's 
statement is de in it& confused form and whether the 
night before the battle was cloudy, hazy, or clear. 1f | am 
correct in. believing that а south wind was blowing out at sea, 
we probability is that the sky was cloudy or hazy during the 
night. 
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(Hdt. 8.76.1). But, if Xerxes hoped to intercept escaping ships in these waters, he also intended to 


advance at dawn into the Salamis Channel and attack the Greek fleet. ` : 
advance the centre and the right of the Persian fleet were out at sea, the right wi 


In preparation for this 
swinging into 


a position west of north ** and towards Salamis (Hdt. 8.76.1; of. 83.2 fin.), Thus, when mi night 


came, the main body of the Persian flect was alrea 


These movements are clearly described by 


Keov te kai Tüàv Kuvócoupav Tetaypévor.... 
“EAAT ON pnbe muyetv £85 . . . 


Towbe clvexa, cos Éme&v ytvryrai vaupoayír tvOaüra uáAicTa É£oicouévcov TüOv TE |vbpow 


vaunylcv (v yàp öh mope [täs] 
Trpimotgi, TOUs 5E Srapbeipwat, 
lf Sicinnus' information was 


dy poised for interception and, later, for advance, 
Herodotus 8.76. -todro é, ёте 
vineres, Gvijyov piv TO &m' bomépns x£pas kuxAoUjevol Tipos Tijv Xaeyiva, буусу 
. Tüvbe BÉ elven Avipyov та vías, iva 
„Ёс бё ту упоїба тӯи Фитталетау калғоџѓёути бтеріВазоу ту Пераёоу 


50 Éyivovro pécoi 
SÈ oi dypl Thv 
Bn Toici 
ка тр 


услуг тї реАЛойоту ётктӨсп Ёкеїто Т| eos), iva TOUS jv 
Ётгоіғуу бе отут! rara, óx ur] rruvBavolaro o 
correct, the Persian strategy was good. Two phases were en- 


avTior ** 


visaged. Between midnight and dawn any escaping ships would fall into the widespread net. 
Shortly after dawn the main Persian fleet would descend in force upon the Greek naval base, which 


lay some three miles distant from their leading ships. 


If the surprise was complete, as the Persians 


expected it to be, they would catch many Greek ships on the beaches and engage any which offered 
battle in the vicinity of Psyttalia, where the Persian force was in possession (Év y&p 87, Tópc [Tfis] 
veunaxios Trjs uEAAoUoms Eaeatat £xerro 1] vrjoos (Hdt. 8.26.2; cf. A. Pers, 450 E). 


The position of the main Persian fleet at midni 
The left wing cannot have been close inshore to 
have had observers on the peninsula,4 and the Persians intended to escape observation. 


ht can be fixed approximately and not precisely. 
‘ynosoura; for the Greeks may be presumed to 
The right 


wing, on the other hand, may have been close inshore to the Attic coast, which Xerxes held. с 
centre, however, must have been held back away from Cynosoura, in order to escape observation, 
‘The front line or the two front lines may have lain west of and close inshore to Atalante, but the 
supporting files lay east of Atalante (see Map 1). As the first phase was to lead immediately to the 


second phase, the disposition of the squadrons du 


ring the nies was maintained for the attack at 


dawn; the Phoenicians held the right wing, the Ionians the left wing, and the other nationalities 


the centre (Hdt. 8.85; D.S. 11.17.3). 
oar, the shi 


During the night, when the armada was patrolling under 
were in open order, so that their formation reached in depth to Munychia (Наг. 8.76.1 


йп.). At dawn they were, no doubt, to move into closer order and advance to the attack. 
Aeschylus Persae 366 describes the Persian formation at night as a ‘ close array in three columns * 
(raEon vediv otipos pty £v otoixois tpiciv), The word ototyos has been taken to mean a single 


line ahead. But a formation of three ships abreast 


and 400 ships deep is an obvious absurdity; for a 


front of three ships could not block the exit at all, and, if an action developed, the rearward ships would 
3 * 


be more than 10 miles away from the leading 


ships. 


* The three columns ' probably refer tó the 


three squadrons, Phoenician, Ionian, and mixed, each being under one admiral 9. D.S. rr.r7.2—3: 
Г 


Sioreraypivo kota EGvos sis). The meaning of oti 


ubt. The ships 


s is fortunately not in 


formed * a close array *, which is quite incompatible with a formation of only three ships abreast, 
and, when they advanced into the Channel, they moved like ‘a stream’, ems the Channel from 


shore to shore 
At this point 
marks on coming to the end of the battle, 





*5 Herodotus names as * west ' any direction which is west of 
north (of. 7.38.2 amd 7.1763]. 

9 T translate the full passage as follows: 76.1.— On the one 
hand, they landed many of the Persians on the islet Psyttalia 
which lies between Salamis and the mainland. On the other 
hand, when midnight came, they were moving out at sea, 
curving their western wing on the one hand towards Salamis 
and bemg already in formation on the other hand off Ceos and 
Cynosoura, and they occupied the entire strait with their ships 
as far as Munyehia.” 76.2— They were moving the fleet out 
at sca with the intention of preventing the Greeks from escaping 
and of ensuring that they shoutd be cut off at Salamis and pay 
the penalty for their actions at Artemisium. “They were тй уН 
some of the Persians on the islet Psyttalia with the intention 

» when a battle developed and men and wreckage were cast 
up tainty in that area (for the island lay in the narrows where 
the battle was likely to take place), the Persians would aid their 
friends and destroy their enemies.” -3— They were execut- 
ing these movernenta in silence, so that they should not be 
observed by their opponents.” While the aorist tense of audryeww 
or dvéryeote: with or without vås vies means * to put out to зед” 
from the shore (¢.2., 3.41.2 duaya, 7.100.9 @ютүлүйөтиї, 
3.138.1 &vsyBévms], the imperfect is used of ships moving eut 
at aca {eg iyo diyor tòs wog bri ExAaylva, amd in the par- 
ticiples bror dudyorw federtote fri кйм тёр шш B 4.2 
éwcyouiwos, The use of wipes; shows that Herodotus is 
speaking of a continuous formation and not of a detached 


(T& Trpàyra: uév vuv peya Перолкой стратой ёутеї 


in his narrative Herodotus introduces the orac c of Bacis 
was entirely fulfilled (8.96.2) 4$ 


ev, A. Pers. 412). 
(8.77), which, as he re- 
I take it, therefore, that 


* 
syuadron, and the uw and 5 refer to the two wings or ex- 
trerities of this continuous formation, which extended in depth 
towards Munyehia. The imperfect tenses in 1.76.1 mark the 
continuous movement of the fleet (cf. A. Pana, nü2, wal Target 
55 Seawiccy woüimTasuv). The purpose of the movements is 
clearly stated in 8.26.2, and the need Гог silence was due to the 
proximity of the enemy. I find no difficulty in the Greek of 
this passage, which was a stumbling block to win (pps 951 
and 261—2) and others in their plan of the whole engagement, 

44 I noticed the remains of a tower at the spot marked X on 
map 2, which does not figure on. Milchhüfer's тар, ор. at. Bl. 
XXI. The masonry is probably of late-ffth- or ‹ y-fourth- 
century date, and the occasion for its construction may have 
been the Corinthian War, when a Spartan fleet lay at Aegina; 
it would serve as an observation post and as a blockhouse against 
a landing of trocps designed to raid Salamis town. Greek 
observers on the night before the battle may have been posted 
on this part of tbe peninsula rather than on the tip, which is less 

ЕП. 

The question, wherher the oracle was a zatirimium: bar? 
teenin ûr nat, cannot be resolved; but it should be noted hat 
the collection of N ` oracles from which it came (Hdr. 
8.95.3) was in general of carlier origin, that the Greeks them- 
selves were aware of one case of tampering with oracles (Heit, 
7.6.3), amd that Herodotus himself was convinced that this 
oracle was ante rcenfum. — But the question is not relevant to the 
bearing of the oracle on the position of the Persian fleet. 
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the oracle is placed here proleptically, in order to inform us beforehand of the impending issue, 
which is made manifest in the action of the next day, In some respects the meaning of the oracle is 
obscure, as we should expect. It may be translated literally as follows: 

‘ But, whenever, alter sacking brilliant Athens in their mad ambition, they bridge +ë the 
sacred shore of gold-accoutred Artemis and seawashed Cynosoura with their ships, divine Justice 
will extinguish bold Presumption, son of Insolence, in his dreadful lust purposing to overthrow all 
things; for bronze will clash with bronze, and Ares will empurple the sea with е Then far- 
seeing Zeus and revered Victory bring the day of Greece's freedom." 

t the town of Salamis there was a sanctuary of Artemis (Paus. 1.36.1), As Herodotus put the 
battle off Salamis and believed the oracle was confirmed by the event, I take it that in the course of 
the battle the Persians * bridged (the waters to) the shore’ of Salamis town and Cape Cynosoura. 
The point of departure is not expressed in the oracle, but Herodotus naturally took it to be Attica.” 
Thus on the next day we expect the Persian fleet to fill the Channel from shore to shore in the vicinity 
of Salamis town and Cape Cynosoura. But this is to look ahead, as Herodotus intends us to do, 
and we must return to the events of the night. 


IV. Tue Day OF BATTLE 


In the small hours Aristides, who in crossing from Aegina had slipped through the Persian ships 
on patrol,“ informed the Greek captains at Salamis that they were now encircled by the enemy 
( Hd. 8.790-81; Plu. Them. 12; Aris. 8). Shortly afterwards Panactius, the captain of a Tenian 
trireme which had deserted from the Ioniam squadron, arrived at the Greek naval base and reported 
' the whole truth" (Hdt. 8.82; cf. D.S. 11.17.53 and Plu. Them. 12 fin). "Thus, before the night 
was out, the Greek captains were fully informed of the dispositions and intentions of the opposing 
feet. The only point of which they were in ignorance was that Psyttalia was held by Persian troops, 
its occupation being known presumably to none save the Persian high command, After dawn a 
ship came in from Aegina, and no doubt brought the news that a Persian squadron had been seen 
off the western exit of the Bay of Eleusis during the night (Hdt. 8.83.2) ; but it arrived after Themi- 
stocles and Eurybiades had planned the disposition of the Greek fleet. 

Themistocles and Eurvbiades knew that at dawn the Persian fleet would begin to enter the 
eastern arm of the Channel and advance towards the Greck naval base. They knew, too, that the 
Persians expected to take the Greeks by surprise and to find them disunited and ready for flight; 
for it may be assumed that the desertion of the Tenian trireme during the night was not known to 
the Persians. It was the intention of Themistocles to lure the enemy onwards, so that the battle 
might take place in the narrows (Plu. Them. 12, бтгоос̧ ёу Toig artvolg voupayrgomw; cf. DS, 
1.15.4, €¥ Tals orevoyaplots, and r1.17.1, Tàs Trepi Zoayiva Suoycpias, and Ht. 8.50 b, 16 yàp 
fv otav veonuperyéenv Trpós Tju&ov oti). This he could best achieve if, when dawn broke, the 
Greek fleet appeared to the Persians to be in flight, Moreover, he could calculate that the Persian 
Heet would require approximately two hours to move from its position at dawn into the narrows 
between Psyttalia — the Heracleum. | 

While it was still dark, the Greeks came down to the beach from the town of Salamis (D.S. 
1.17.4 fin.: dora THs SaAdapivos tpotupcas curyKareBatvoy els Thv vewpoxlav). As dawn began to 
break, the marines were already mustered on the shore (Hdt. 8.85: thos тє брок). They were 
exhorted by Themistocles and other captains, and then they embarked and put to sea, As they 
headed northwards into the northern arm of the Channel, some of the ships were no doubt visible to 
the Persian fleet, which was forming into close order off the eastern exit of the Channel. The belief 
of the Persian command, that the Greeks were in flight, seemed to be confirmed by the sight. In 


_ “ The word yequpse may mean abo to dam up" or * make 
mt a causeway' in the sense that a pontoon-brulge forms a 
causeway. 

** Beloch, ATio 8, 477-8 and others assume that ‘ the shore of 
Artemis" is the Acte of Peiracus, since there was a sanctuary of 
Artemis at Munychia (Paus. 1.144). They believe, then, that 
The oracle refers to the midnight position of the Persian fleet 
when itt formation extended from off Cape Cynosoura to 
Munychia, This interpretation, however, does not accord with 
Herodotus" understanding of the oracle; for he quotes it not to 
explain his words at 8.76.1 but to point {руй to the battle 
isel? (8.96.2), Beloch’s argument that one makes a bridge to 
connect two pomts which are apposite to one another i enly 
Ont aspect of the truth; for in Greek, os in English, one can 
also тш of bridging a river or a strait (Hat, 4.68; 118). 

. “ So long as tlie Persian fleet threatened. the eastern. entry 
into the Salamis Channel, the quickest crossing from Aegina to 
the Greek headquarters at Salamis town was the direct one to 
the western side of the waist of the islamd, whence it is a short 
walk or ride to teró. "This route must have been much 
in use while Acgina was held by the mam Acginctan flect. 
Aristides will have guessed that the Persian ships off the western 


hay moving northwards intended to close the exit from the Bay 
of Eleusis: This guess was confirmed at dawn by the Acginetan 
ship, bearumr the images of rhe Aeacidae, which had come by aca 
fram Amna (Hdt. 8.83); the only possible route for her was 
through the Bay of Eleusis, — Bury's suggestion in CR. 10, 418, 
that Aristides in fact travelled on the Aeginetan vessel which 
brought the images of the Acacidae, is contrary to thc statements 
of Herodotus and Plutarch; it entails the consequence that the 
Greeks were informed first by the Tenian trireme, that Aristides 
arrived when the Greeks were already embarking at dawn 
(Hdt. B.83.2) and that the whole story of Aristides entering the 
conference of commamders (Hdtr, B.75-B8r and Plu. Arist. 8, 
especially seüBewbe Trposbóros cs ande: May ò ApurmiBas] 
has to be discarded as nonsense, — Bury s suggestion encouraged 
kw AP 301 n.. to üárcuse Herodotus of having mistimed the 
arrival of the Aeginetzn ship and Beloch, GG 32, 2, 121 to dismiss 
Hercdotus' account of Aristides" arrival as unhistorical. The 
choice between them and the ancient authorities is an obvious 
ont. For they, having эсга Herodotus and Plutarch, have 
no evidence for their view, but Herodotus no doubt spoke to 
combatants at Salamis and wed contemporary accounts. 
" For the timing see below, p. 51. 
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fact, however, when the Greeks were all hidden behind the mass of Mt. Aegaleos, they began to 
form their order of battle, 

The next event is vividly portrayed in the Messenger's speech in the Persae 386 f, narrated 
from the Persian point of view. ‘ When radiant Day, drawn by her white steeds, took full possession 
of the land, first of all a cheer rang out from the Greeks, loud like a song, and a shrill echo responded 
from the island crags. And fear fell on all the barbarians, disappointed of their tation; for 
the solemn warsong of the Grecks at that moment was an indication not of flight but of an impetuous 
onset for battle with bold hearts. Тһе trumpet’s blast fired all the scene. Immediately on the word 
of command they smote the sounding sea with the even stroke of foaming oars, and swiftly they all 
hove in sight” As the Persian fleet advanced in full daylight, no Greek ships were to be seen, and 
the Persians were confident that they had fled. The Persians were disillusioned first by the sound 
of the war song, then of the trumpet, and finally by the sight of the leading ships, which rowed out 
into view." The over-confidence of the Persians gave way to fear, and the Greeks gained the initial 
advantage of surprise," | | 

While it was still unseen by the Persians, we may suppose that the Greek fleet formed into several 

columns facing south. The leading ships were those of Aegina, the swiftest in the fleet, and after 
them came those of Sparta and Megara. Next in order came the squadrons of the other allies, and 
the Athenians under the command of Themistocles held the centre and the rear. While the main 
fleet was thus drawn up ready for battle, the Corinthian squadron and some other ships were de- 
tached from the main fleet and proceeded northward to guard the entry from the Bay of Eleusis 
(Hdt. 8.94.1).°* When all was ready, the columns rowed south through the gap between Psyttalia 
and Heracleum and advanced until the whole formation was in view of the enemy (Aesch. Pers. 
499-401, Вобу бё тгбутес̧ сау expavels ібєїу, то бейби цёр mrpatov evraxtoos «ipa Түүктто коти, 
DeUTEpov 5' O Tas OTOAGS ErreEexcoper ;. D.S. 11.18.2, otro: pév oly ToUTov тё тротгоу сиутсубёутес 
e€erAcuoay), Then the ships turned left into line of battle, the Aeginetans on the right wing and 
the Athenians on the left wing (Hdt. 8.85: D,5. 11.18.1-3). They now held the narrows between 
Salamis and Heracleum 58 (D.S. 11.18.2 каї Tov Topov uera£ü ZeAayuivos xal 'HoexAslou worrelyov), 
and faced the oncoming mass of the Persian fleet (Hdt. 8.83.2, dvoryopévoici 5€ opt onrrixa Errexeato 
ol PapBapor). 
_ A period of manoeuvring followed during which the right wing and right centre of the Greek 
fleet backed water and came close to the shore (Hdt. 8.84.1, of pey Sq) Aho: "ЕААтрес [211] тероритуу 
&veKpoUovTOo Kal @KEAAov Tas veas), that is close to the shore of Salamis, — which the crews 
of disabled Greek ships swam during the battle (Hdt. 8.8д.1, ёс Thv ZeAapive Bišueov). The story 
which Herodotus relates (8.84.2), that a spirit appeared and called to the whole Greek force * how 
long will you go on backing water? °, suggests not that the Greeks were dressing their front line but 
that the operation lasted for some time and that the whole Greek fleet was backing water. Mean- 
while the Persian fleet came on, at a further order from the king (D.S. 1.18.3, 6 5È Восе то 
pev * TrpogËTeEEu émimAsiv Tois troAguiors), and reached the position which fulfilled the oracle 
of Bacis (Hdt. 8.77), that is to say covering the waters from the Attic coast to the shore of Salamis 
town and Cape Cynosoura. The positions of the Greek right wing and the Persian left wing were 
then as shown on Map 2. The Aeginetans on the extreme right had troops on shore behind them; 
they did not advance into the enclosed water of Ambelaki Bay, which would have given the Persians 
a chance of тн the Greek line off Cape Kamateró. But later in the fight, as we shall see, the 
——— fought their way out into the vestibule and were able to intercept the enemy vessels in 
flight (Hdt. 6.91, tnrootavtes £v Ti тгорбрё). The Persian left wing now pointed ‘ east and to- 
wards the Petraeus,’ and the Phoenicians facing the Athenian wing, to which. we must now turn, 
pointed * in the direction of Eleusis and the west’ (Hdt. 8.85.1, otro yàp elyov TÓ Trpóg "EAcuaivós 
TE kal Eotrepns KEpos...... ойто: 5” elyov Tó TrpŠs Të Te Kai Tov Перепёс). 

The precise position of the Athenians, after they had ceased to back water (Hdt. 8.84.2) and 
before they first engaged, may be deduced from the account in Plutarch, Themistocles 14-15. It is 
there stated that Themistocles did not engage until a swell came up from the open sea into the 
narrows (Thv &leoüutav Фрау тарсуғуёсдсп то тгує0ра Лартрӧу ёк meAdcyous dei Kol KOpa Sia TOV 
oTevaw katayouoay). Such a swell from the open sea runs at right-angles to the sides of the Channel 
and dics out after the bend of the Channel in the waters north of Psyttalia.*4 The Athenian line, there- 
fore, did not extend far north of Psyttalia. Moreover, as the swell rolled the Phoenician vessels off 


» This essential point, that the Greek feet was at first out of evening, Herodotus omits this and proceeds to midnight 
sight of the Persian fleet and then came swiftly into sight, isnot when Persian feet was already at sea in i (Hdt. 
met by many reconstructions of the battle (e.g., J. Keil, plan on 8.76.1). In these respects the two accounts happen to be 
P. 333 and other plans in Kromayer-Veith, map facing p. 106). complementary. They do not contradict one another. 

4 Whereas дасна mentions the disappearance and the 31 See below, p. 49, for a discussion of the Corinthians’ task. 
reappearance of the Greck fleet from the Persian point of view, "= Sæ Map r. This ie description of the Greek 
Herodotus omita this step im his narrative of the Greek fleet's position is not taken préciudy by many scholars, eg; by J, Keil, 
preparations. He simply says that the whole Greek fleet was 335 n. z, who says it means only that the Greek fleet lay 
already at sea when the Persians bore down и; them (Het, — Attica and Salamis. 
ereas Aeschylus Persae i 


8.84 fim). In the same way, wh 54 My infi i : £ 
describes the preparations of the Persians ‘on the — y mtormant is Mr. Dclcyannis; ‘sce note 1. 
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their bearing and exposed their broadsides (Pl. Them. 14, ЁсфалАғ тпростгітгтоу Kai ibou 
тАауіоѕ тої "EXAnciv ó£écs Trpoooepop£vois), the Phoenician ships were heading not up the Channel 
but more or less across the Channel. For, if they had headed up the Channel, they would have 
pitched and under oar without losing their bearing.5? Further, Plutarch narrates that at 
the time of the first clash the Athenians saw a light shine from Eleusis and a mist spread from the 
Thriasian plain towards their triremes.5* Whether in fact there was such a light, may well have 
been a matter of personal belief; but the story, that the Athenians saw the light and the mist, can 
only have been circulated if the Athenians were in sight of Eleusis. In other words they were west 
of a line drawn from Kamatero point to the coast just north-west of Pérama; for anyone east of that 
line is cut off from sight of Eleusis by the mass of Mt. Aegaleos. Further, as they saw the light 
from Eleusis, the men on deck are likely not to have had their backs towards Eleusis but to have 
faced rather towards the east.** Lastly, Plutarch Aristides g states that the hardest fighting and the 
greatest press of shipping — around Psyttalia, and that for that reason the trophy of victory 
was set up on the land. I have therefore placed the Athenian line and the Phoenician line in the 
positions shown on Map 2. 

Xerxes had expected the battle to take place in the narrows. In this expectation he had passed 
his men unseen on to ب‎ as (Hdt. 8.76.2) and he had placed his throne on the hill above the 
Heracleum. If the Greek fleet gave way before the Persian fleet, as Sicinnus’ message Ied him to 
expect, Xerxes wanted to see the northern part as well as the castern of the Channel, in fact 
the whole scene where his forces would be deployed (A. Pers. 466-7). is he was able to do, and 
we may turn to his view of the Persian fleet. 

W hen dawn came, the Persian fleet formed closer order under oar, and it then moved down the 
Channel. The right wing, held by the Phoenicians, was already in an advanced position and close 
to the Attic shore. The fleet, therefore, advanced en échelon, its right wing leading, and it is probable 
that the left wing was further delayed by the congestion of shipping which was ing into the 
Channel in two streams, one between Cynosoura and Atalante and the other on the north side of 
Atalante.** Deceived by the disappearance of the Greek fleet and believing the Greeks to be in 
flight, the Phoenician squadron was still pressing on towards the narrows when the Greck fleet 
emerged in column and swung into line to face the en échelon formation of the Persian line. 

The oracle of Bacis was now about to be fulfilled. As the Phoenicians pressed on towards 
their objective, the narrows of the Channel, the ships on the Greek right and centre backed water 
towards the coast of Salamis, and the Athenian ships of the left wing backed water (00.5 My belief 
is that the latter moved up Channel. Their intention was to draw the enemy into the narrow belt 
of water, where the long files of ships could not follow in support; for the Persian fleet now advanced 
into a —— wedge of water between the Greck line and the Attic coast, a wedge which was 
most acute on the Persian right wing, held by the Phoenician squadron, The result was a great 
congestion. ° The Persians at first preserved their order as they came on, having plenty of room; 
but when they came to the narrows, they were compelled to withdraw some of their ships from the 
formation and thereby caused much confusion’ (D.S. 11.18.4, of 5& Tlépoat Td џёу ттротоу тЛёоутес 
Siethpouv thy td€iv, Exovres TroAAty eUpuxwpiav’ ds SE eis TO OTeVOv FAGov, fvayKdgovtTo тӧу 
ve@v Tivas Gord tis Ta€ews crrootr&v, xai troAdv érroiouv 6ópuBov). The confusion was rendered 
worse when the swell came up the Channel from the open sea. Themistocles then gave the order to 
attack the rolling broadsides of the Phoenician ships and smash them with the rams of the Greek 
triremes i ет. 14). And now the Greeks fought in orderly formation, whereas the barbarians 
were no longer in formation and did not act with intelligence (Hdt. 8.86, àv piv “EAAtoo oùv 
кӧсџф уаџџаҳебутоу кої ката тёбу, тбу 5 Воррароу ore Terayyuévav Eri oüre сї убо 
тобуту оббёу). The vain attempts of the Phoenicians to withdraw to the more open waters (D.S. 
I 1-185) only added to the confusion (A. Pers. 413 f., TAÑGOS v otevõ vediv ňðpoioTto). 

€ brilliant strategy and tactics of Themistocles need little commentary. He tempted the 
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uses the fuller phrase T cpós 'EArcivós те kal tonmipns kipar. 
In this phrase ' pointing in the direction of Elcusis " is no idle 
addition. It means that at midnight the Persian right wi 
was not pointing in that direction, but next morning it was, 
Ë Persian left wing was pointing towards Priracus and 
was in sight of Peiracus, Both become nonsensical if 
the scene of the battle is to be outside the eastern exit 


* The opposing ships were, 1 take it, facing one another 
more ot less bow on, Eke. ing boxers, before the swell came 
up, There was sufficient space the opposing ships for 
3 ship to make a racing start and gain enough momentum 
(S56 wpoceepouisci) to use its ram. 


Thriasia 
the exiled Athenian, Dicacus, and by the exiled S 
maratus, a day or two before the battle, Many super- 
{з were i with this campaign. 
*7 ] take it that tbe oarsmen's vision was limited to what they 
could see through the oar and that those on deck would be 
facing in the direction of On my disposition of the 


of the channel, as in the plans of Rediades, Munro, Myres, etc. 

** The retarding of the Persian left wing, which was held by 
the Ionian squadron, may have lent colour to the view that 
the Tonians t backwardly; for in the action they did well 
(Hdt. 8.85.1). 

^ For the Persian fleet now thronged the Channel from 
e sun Piae M. OF EON NND 
(cf. p. 45 above). 

** Goodwin, pp. 257-8, failed to see the object of the Greeks 
in backing water, and, despite the statement of H 


he assumed not a withdrawal but a further advance which carri 
- Eleusi 


the Greek fleet out of sight of 
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Persians, weary alter a night at sea, to attack in narrow waters; he gained the advantage of surprise; 
and he so disposed the Greek fleet that it was able to fight a battle of manoeuyre, use the ram with 
effect, hold the outer side of a crescent,™ and rest its right — centre on a fricndly shorc. 
The Persians, on the other hand, failed to reach their objective, the narrow waters on both sides of 
the island Psyttalia, on which their troops were already in position. Instead of fighting there a 
battle of Thermopylac at sea, in which boarding would have been employed, they were engaged 
in a battle of tactical manoeuvre for ramming and found themselves at a disadvantage.™ 

Aeschylus speaks repeatedly of the deadly effect of the rams of the Greek ships (Persae 273-9; 
409-11; 415reading (m aur; 651-2; cf. D.S. r1.18.6). The Greek captains kept their formation 
on the outer side of the segment, and they left themselves room offshore to manoeuvre into position 
for ramming. Their ships were heavier, lower in the water, flatter in build, and more handy 
under oar than the Persian ships with their lofty decks, high sterns, and sluggish movement in the 
swell (Hdt. 8.60 a; Plu. Them. 14), Apart [rom the initial confusion, into which the Persian forma- 
tion fell as the waters narrowed, great congestion was caused by the pressing on of the supporting 
files, whose commanders knew the cye of the Great King was upon them (Hdt. 8.86; 89.2; Plu. 
Them, 15). 

‘The Phoenicians and the Cyprians fared worst; as their leading ships advanced into the narrow 
waters between the Athenian line and the Attic shore at the bend of the Channel, their supporting 
files could not come in behind them. Under the repeated charges of the Athenian triremes the 
Phoenician ships were disabled or driven ashore on the Attic coast below the throne of Xerxes 
(Hdt. 8.90.1 ; bs. 11.19.1—2, Trpos Tijv yTjv karabioEavres Tous Doivikas kai Kumrpious).“* When 
the leading Phoenician and Cyprian ships were worsted, the Athenians were able to come in from 
the flank and attack the Cilician, Pamphylian and Lycian чн of the Persian right centre (D.S. 
11.19.1-2). The Persian fleet gradually began to break into flight. While the Athenians on the 
left half of the Greek line dealt with any enemy vessels which ran aground on the Attic coast, 
and attacked any enemy ships showing fight in the narrows, the Aeginetans on the Greck right wing 
fought their way forward into the Channel and rammed the enemy ships which sought to escape 
down the Channel towards the open sea (Hdt. 8.91). The crescent of the Greck line was now 
changing into a ring as the two wings advanced to enclose and slaughter the enemy (A. Pers. 417-3, 
KüKAc) TépiE EGeivov). When ships were locked in combat and boarding tactics were employed, 
the Persian ships held their own or were superior; for they carried many archers and javelinmen, 
who shot from the high decks, while the Greek ships carried fewer marines (Hdt. 8.90.2; Plu. 
Them. 14). But, where manoeuvre was possible, the ram of the Greck ships was decisive and the 
Persian marines were ineffective (A. Pers. 278-9: oUBEv yàp fjpker Tó£a, ros 5^ énmoAvro arperos 
Sepecürls vaiowiv eyBoAais). e final scene of confusion, in which the Persian seamen were 
— like tunnies in the water until the fall of night, is vividly described by Aeschylus (Pers. 
417-29). 

| During the mélée off Salamis (Hdt. 8.95, év 14 GopuBe toltw тб пері Хоћоџїра уероџёуо) 
Aristides observed the Persian infantry on the island of Psyttalia. Raising an assault force from the 
Athenian cleruchs of Salamis, who were lining the shore Below the town, he crossed in small boats 
to the island, which, lying between the Greek line and the coast of Salamis, was com letely sur- 
rounded (A. Pers. 457, Quoi G& xuxAotvra tacav vijoov). The total destruction of he isolated 
Persian force was witnessed by Xerxes, sitting upon his throne above the Heracleum (Hat. 8.95; 
A. Pers. 447-71; Plu. Arist. 9). | 

During the closing phase of the battle a westerly wind sprang up and favoured the withdrawal 
of the Persian ships, which hoisted sail to run downwind for the open sea (A. Pers. 4Bo—r, kxr' oüpov; 
Hdt. 8.56.2, &veuos ségupos). During the evening and the night the crippled and abandoned hulls, 
which, being wooden and stripped for action, did not sink but floated with their bulwarks or sides 
awash (A. Pers. 418-19), were driven downwind past Phalerum as far as the rocky shore known as 
* Colias '.*? The Greeks were able to collect only those wrecks which were still drifting in the 


dificult problem of the identification oÍ Kami Акра. Strabo 
(9.1.21, C 390), places the temple of Aphrodite Colias not far 
[mm Cape Sunium near Anaphlystus (now probably Anávyso) 
and adds that this was the spot to which the last wreckage ot the 
Persian fleet after the battle was cast up by the waves (als dv 


" ‘The importance of such a position is clear from the action 
olf Artemisium (Hilt. 8.16), 

** "The best appreciation of Themistocles genius is given by 
"Thucydides, who saw that Themistocles was responsible for 
the battle being fought i» zü cr and that thm saved the 


situation (1.74.1). Та his strategy Themistocles showed the 
qualities for which Thucydides ised him {1.1sfi.g): the 
Incest judgement in immediate situations which admitted of 
Їеаяї deliberation. the most accurate insight inte the future 
development of events, and the ability to improvise the neces- 
агзы Meares, 
" The Phoenician captains had a short climb to Xerxes’ 
throne, where they were promptly decapitated (Hdr. 11.50. 1—4]). 
'5 Or on the reef of rocks off Pérama to which Timotheus, 
Periae, 07 Ü may refer: pk Bl rake Гето Прет страта 
hippo, БАА ËB" Gilkey Spacey сорти. So, too, A. 
Persi, 421 Gerai Gi mpa оцаша т" ЕА иие, 
s" Houtgmann in P-W. RE 11, t, col. 1077, discusses the 


Tómow Éwxupaviüfjren Ta Trea tê ik TE Tep Fama wonggary lus 
"ijs Nepoti weudnaá eam. D take ir that Strabo. means. that 
the wreckage extended along the coast aa far as Cape Colias 
(To ‘Tekewrola.... vray), ad that a heavy sea running on 
to the coast, which had been raised by a southerly wind in the 
—— Sea, vat, m —— um on that sie oF Aphrodite 

onigmann rejects Strabo's placing of the temple of te 
Colias and prefers to put Cape Colias at the Cape of Ayios 
Yedryios just east of Phalerum Bay (following Milchhiifer, 2, 2). 
Although it makes little difference to my t, I think that 
Strabo's evidence is too strong to be rejected in this manner and 
that Cape Colias should be оса at Cape Anávyso. 
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Channel close to the town of Salamis (Hdt. 8.96). On the next day the Greeks prepared for a further 
engagement. Xerxes, however, reverted to his first plan, the construction of a mole to i 
and Kamateró; but, as the season was far advanced and storms were tobe expected, he soon aban- 
doned this plan and set off with his fleet and part of his army for the Hellespont. 

A few points in the battle remain to be clarified. Herodotus tells an Athenian story, which 
he himself evidently did not believe to be true, namely that at the beginning of the engagement the 
Corinthians under Adcimantus’ command hoisted sail, fled as far as the temple of Athena Scirias, 
and returned when the action was over (8.94). The epitaphs of Adcimantus and the Corinthians, 
the evidence of Herodotus’ contemporaries, and the arguments of modern scholars condemn the 
Athenian story as false. But, in order to be plausible, it must have been based on the movements 
of the Corinthian squadron, The Corinthians’ task was presumably to cover the rear of the Greck 
fleet against attack from the Persian squadron, which during the night, as Aristides and the Aeginetan 
ship reported, had cut the Greek line of retreat. At dawn the size of this Persian squadron and its 

ition at sea were not known to the Greek commanders. They could argue with probability 
that the Persian squadron would outnumber the seventy Greek ships which accompanied Adei- 
mantus; ** and further that it was either in position at the narrows off Nisaea or else proceeding 
through the Bay of Eleusis. Adeimantus, therefore, hoisted sail to make all speed to the northern 
exit of the Salamis Channel, whence he could see the Bay of Eleusis. There, no doubt, he waited; 
for he had no wish to fight a probably superior Persian squadron in the open waters of the Bay, and 
his best position for battle was in the narrows of the northern exit of the Salamis Channel. The 
temple of Athena Scirias is unidentified, but Herodotus placed it in the territory of Salamis, and 
Plutarch placed it at the borders of the territory of Salamis (Hdt. 8.94,2; Plu. Mor. 870 b, mpi 
тё Àfjyovra tis ZoAopwwias). If, as is the natural supposition, the territory of Salamis town is 
meant, the site may well be near Cape Arápis.5* When no danger threatened from the Bay of 
Eleusis, the Corinthians returned and joined in the battle; they came up behind the victorious 
Athenian wing, and their participation could later be denied by the Athenians, who were the chief 
eyewitnesses of what took place. 

The Persian squadron, which sailed at once after the receipt of Sicinnus' message to cut the 
Greek line of retreat, probably numbered 200 ships drawn from the Egyptian contingent. Its task 
was to block the narrows between the island of Salamis and the territory of Megara (D.S. 11.17.2, Tov 
ueraEU TrÓpov Tijg; Te ZaAapivos xal 5 Меуарібос̧ ушроҳ; Plu. Them. r2). Its commanders 
believed that the Greek fleet would take flight in the night or early morning. They, therefore, 
had no intention of encountering the larger Greek fleet in the open waters of the Bay of Eleusis. No 
doubt they remained all day where they had been ordered to remain, at the narrows off Nisaea, and 
they took no part in the battle, ê 

Some indications of the weather are given in the sources. When the main Persian fleet kept 
its position during the night between the island and Munychia, it probably did so under oar (А. 
Pers. 376-83). In any case there was during the night no strong wind or heavy sea such as would 
have prevented the Persian fleet from holding station in these open waters. At dawn, however, a 
southerly wind was blowing; for the Corinthians sailed before it towards the north (Hdt. 8.94.1). oo 
But the wind was not yet fresh (Plu. Them. 14), The sea was calm enough in the Channel of 
Salamis for the Persian fleet to advance under oar and for the Greeks to muster and advance under 
oar, Some hours after dawn, perhaps about g a.m., a fresh wind blew and the swell from the open 
sca came up the Channel (Plu. Them. 14, TO TrveUpa Aaumpóv ёк TrEAcryous del kal küpa Bi TOv 
cTevÓv kar&yougav). Now thc only wind which brings a swell ‘from the sea through the straits’ 
is a south wind. Such a swell is generated far out at sea. In the Channel it may or may not be 
accompanied by a south wind. An experienced sailor, who knew the waters of Salamis well, in- 





are enumerated as a worthless lot (8.68.7; 8.1004). 

** ]n summer the normal wind of the early morning breathes 
oif shore into the Bay of Eleusis (so also Grundy, p. 398 note), 
and comes d the 5 їз | as a north-westerly or 
westerly breeze, raising no sea, but adverse to anyone sailing 
up the Channel. On this day in September the weather was 
not normal; for the Corinthians hoisted sail to proceed up the 
Channel, and, as a trireme under sail was aided only by a 
following wind, it i5 clear that the wind was southerly at dawn. 
About 9 a.m. (on my approximate reckoning) an offshore wind 
was breathing offshore into the Bay of Eleusis and carried some 
mist fram the Eleusinian plain towards the Channel (Plu. 
Ihrem. 15), where it settled suddenly. It is probable that the 
weather was fluky in the Channel, because a southerly wind 


The re of seventy ships m obtained by subtracting 
Aeschylus’ re of 310 Greek ships at the opening of the 
action from. Herodotus. total of 380 ships at the concentration 
of the fleet at Salamis, The Corinthians had forty ships, and 
their colonists at Ambracia and Leucas had ten ships, which 
probably acted with the Corinthians. Among the remaining 
twenty ships it is probable that six Spartan ships under Etconicus 
and some Aeginetan ships were included (Lycurg. r. Leer. 70; 
lor the number of Spartan ships see Hdr. 8.43 and Isoc. Panath. 
50). ‘This point is excellently made by Labarbe, pp. 434 © I 
differ from him in my view that the Corinthian Бае did not 
engage the Egyptian squadron but returned to take part in the 
mam action; the w of Aidt. 8.94.4, iv piros opis miroirs 
Ths voupeying voplgoven yertotan, which Labarbe seems to take 


m a temporal sense, are to my mind qualitative and mean that 
the Corinthians considered themselves to be among the most 
distinguished fighters. 

ет CY. Bürchner and Kock in P-W., RE, 1, 2, col. 1829, and 3, 
|, col. 534.  I£ the island Nerá was in antiquity a cape of 
Salamis, it is a posible site for the temple. 

** Their absence has often been noted, Herodotus refers to 
the Egyptians in two speeches only, where the King’s subjects 
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had been, and perhaps still was, blowing hard eut at sea. Such 
conditions were to be in September when the Battle of 

wai fought. Compare the proverb of the Middle Ages 
quoted by Rodgers, p. 85, * in the Mediterranean there were 
only four good ports for a fert, namely June, July, August and 
Port Mahon", and note the storms which befell the Persian 
fleet in August. 
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formed me that one can tell from the cloud formation that a strong south wind is blowing out at 
sea and in several hours’ time, even twelve hours’ time, will bring aswell into the Channel.7" Plutarch 
thought that Themistocles knew; for according to him Themistocles held the Greek ships off, until 
the swell came (Plu. Them. 14). He might have known on the evening before the battle, or he 
might have judged the case at dawn when a southerly wind was already blowing over Salamis, 
Such a south or south-easterly wind, now called the * Sirocco’, is common in September, 

The Sirocco is usually followed at an interval of some hours by a westerly (to north-westerly) 
wind or by a north-westerly (to north) wind, called respectively the Maistro Bounentis and the 
Maistro; both are wont to blow very strongly for one or two hours before sunset. The Maistro 
Bounentis blows driftwood in the Salamis Channel on to the coast north of the Peiraeus. The 
Maistro blows such driftwood out past the Peiracus into the Saronic Gulf. Either wind would suit 
the words of Herodotus Gvepos zépupos (8.96.2) and of Aeschylus kat’ otpov (Pers. 480-1), but the 
casting up of wreckage on Cape Colias can only have been due to two facts, the blowing of a Maistro 
wind and the running of a sea, raised earlier by a Sirocco, which carried the wreckage on to the coast 
east of Phalerum. e Maistro probably blew itself out after sunset, and next morning the weather 
was quiet enough for the Greeks to expect another attack and for Xerxes to resume operations on 
the construction of the mole (Hdt. 8.97; 108).*! 

The area required for the deployment of the two fleets in their battle-order can be roughly 
calculated. The dimensions of the Greek trireme in the latter half of the fifth century B.c. were up 
to rro feet long by 15 feet wide. At Artemisium one Athenian trireme carried 200 men (Hdt. 8.17), 
and at Salamis the 180 Athenian triremes carried cighteen marines each (Plu. Them, 14).7 As 
these triremes were heavy in build (Hdt. 8.60 a) and the later art of swift manocuvre for ramming 
was not yet fully developed, it is probable that the triremes at Salamis were at least as large as the 
largest trireme of the latter half of the fifth century B.c.% Under oar at sea such a trireme covered 
approximately 110 feet by 35 feet! The interval between triremes in column in calm water may 
be assessed at roo feet and between triremes in line at 50 feet,"? in order that there should not be a 
loss of manoeuvrability. On this basis a column consisted of some twenty-five triremes per mile, 
and a line consisted of some sixty triremes per mile. 

The Persian ships were in general lighter in build, but they had lofty decks and high sterns and 
a normal complement of 200 men to a ship (Hdt. 7.184.1; 8.60a; Plu. Them. 14); at Artemisium 
the Persian ships carried an additional thirty marines (Hdt. 7.184.2), and at Salamis they may haye 
done likewise. In the water the dimensions of the Persian ships вая the large flagships) were 
probably much the same as those of the Greek triremes. Being lighter in build and carrying more 
superstructure, they were faster under sail and perhaps under oar (Hdt. 8.10.1); but they were 
certainly less handy under oar when a swell was running (Plu. Them, 14), When the Persian fleet 
entered the Channel of Salamis, it was ‘in close array” (A. Pers. 966), and there 'ed to be so 
many ships in the narrows that, just before the engagement developed, some ships had to be with- 
drawn and confusion resulted (D.S. 18.4; Hdt. 8.86). I therefore propose to put eighty ships per 
mile into the Persian line and thirty ships per mile into a column, the intervals of clear water being 
respectively 30 feet and 66 feet."* "This close order was designed for a battle of boarding on a calm 
sea. For in the enclosed Channel of Salamis local winds raise only small waves, and the Persian 
command did not foresee, as Themistocles may have done, the arrival of the swell from the open sea. 

When the Greek fleet of 310 ships came out from the northern arm of the Channel, it may have 
rowed in ten columns, each led by one of the ten fast sailers (A. Pers. 340), which, according to the 
scholia, were Aeginetan ships. The ten leading ships covered a frontage of less than 300 yards of 
water. The depth of the formation was a mile and a quarter. When the formation cleared the 
waters by Psyttalia, the columns swung left into line, and the 310 ships probably closed up to form 
four lines of some seventy-five triremes cach. If we allow 50 feet of clear water between ship and 
ship, the front line was about one and a quarter miles long. Its length corresponded to the depth 
of the column-formation. The Aeginetan column-leaders were now on the right wing of the linc- 
formation. Ifwe allow 100 feetof clearwater between line and line, the four lines in depth covered some 





79 My informant js Mr, Deleyannis (see n. 1). The only ^ Rodgers, p, 55, misled perhaps by modern analogies, 


local wind which creates a sen in the Salumis Channel is the 
strong north-westerly wind, common in winter, which makes 
the passare frpm Pérama to Kamateró difficult, In the ancient 
evid ence about the winds on the day of the battle the only 
roblem is contained in the words of Plutarch (Them. 14) that 

hemistocles waited for rfj aluthulas das to bring up the strong 
wind [rom the sca and the swell. He max refer to the fact that 
the wind normally is strong about o a.m., but it does not apply 
necessarily to a southerly wind of the type which brings up the 
awell fom the open sea. 

1 For the postion of Gape Colias sre n, 65, T obtained this 
information about wind and drift from Mr. Deleyannis. The 
Mediterranean Pilot, 4, 111, comments on the strength of the 


astro, 
© Grundy, p. 999, saya the Greek ships carried thirty-six 
marines, which seems to rest on no ancient evidence. 


believes that the carly trireme was less large than the later 
model, but he forgeta the change iri tactics and its effect on ship- 
construction in the second half of the fifth century в.с. 

™ Rodgers, p. 90, puts the longest oar for one pareman ai 
14 feet and demonstrates that almost one-third of the oar must 
be inboard of the thole-pin. Assuming that no outri waa 
used, since it would be vulnerable in boarding and does not 
appear in vasc-paintings, etc., of triremes, I conclude the width 
ofa trireme under oar was 35 feet amidships. Some scholars 
reckon 45 feet, +g Myre, p 281, 

*5 Grunds, n. 396, allows 6o feet per ship, that is an interval 
between ship and аре only 25 feet, which seems to be too 
small for the ships to be able to manoeuvre freely. 

Rodgers, pp. 89-90, allows 25 feet and 45 feet of ope 
water in line and in column respectively for the Persian det 
during its advance. 
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230 yards of water. It was essential for the Greeks that their line should not be pierced, for 
the superior number of ships in the Persian supporting files could exploit any gap, pass through, 
and take the Greeks in the rear. A depth of four lines in the Greek fleet seems to be reasonable, 
and at the same time the formation had to be in a sufficiently open order to permit of manoeuvre. 

When the Persian fleet of 1,207 ships was under oar during the night it must have been in open 
order, say twenty ships per mile in line and ten ships per mile in — In the reconstruction 
which I have suggested, the front linc of thc Persian flect was some 4 miles long and contained about 
eighty ships, and the depth of the whole formation was about one and a half miles; it thus covered 
the waters as far eastward as the coast of Munychia (Hdt. 8.76.1). At dawn the fleet formed into 
close order, before it advanced into the Channel. Its front may have been a little more than one 
mile at some ninety ships and its depth some thirteen ships, covering about half a mile. As the 
Persian array moved up the Channel, the en échelon slant enabled the front to lengthen and perhaps 
100 ships to form the front line. Even so, the bottleneck for the entry of the supporting columns 
remained at the mouth of the Channel between the tip of Cape Cynosoura and the Attic coast. 
When the Persians engaged the Greeks, the Persian line was almost as long as the Greck line, but it 
was probably in less regular order (cf. Plu. Them. 15, ol &’ GAAot toig PapBapors Eicovpevor Tó 
wARGos, Ev oteved kará& uÉpos mrpocqepouévous xod zepimimrovras GAAfjAo:s); for the Persians had 
to overcome four difficulties, the narrowing width of the Channel as they approached the Heracleum, 
the deployment of their left wing and centre to face the Grecks, the extension of their right wing in 
pursuit of the Athenians, and the congestion of the supporting files at the bottleneck. Because of 
these difficulties and the forehandedness of the Greek commanders I have placed the Greek line on 
the outer side of a crescent formation, which gave them more sea room than heir opponents. During 
the action both Greek wings advanced to enclose the Persians in an almost semicircular formation 

Hdt. 8.g1-2; A. Pers, 417-18), and their formation probably contracted in consequence. The 

ersian loss of more than 200 ships (D.S. 11.18.3) suggests that at least three or four lines of Persian 
ships were deeply engaged in the action and that perhaps two-thirds of their fleet fled before they 
became embroiled. 

The timing of the battle may be calculated approximately. In the preparations for the battle 
an average specd of 2 knots under oar is reasonable," The Persian ships at the rear of the formation, 
some one and a half miles in depth, closed up to within half a mile of the leading ships; the move 
over a mile may have taken half an hour at the minimum. — The Greck ships at Kamateró had to 
go a mile or so to their assembly-point, for which we may allow half an hour at the minimum. The 
Persian formation then advanced in close order for some 2 miles, for which we may allow one hour 
at the minimum. The Greek formation rowed swiftly out in column С Pers. 398), covering a 
rather shorter distance at perhaps twice the speed, say in half an hour. e Greek ships were thus 
in line perhaps half an hour before the Persian ships came up close. In practice, I imagine the 
assembling of both sides was less rapid, since the numbers were so large. I should be inclined to 
reckon from dawn at 6 a.m. at least two and a half hours for the Persians and two hours for the 
Greeks to reach their battle positions (see Map 1). A period of manoeuvring then ensued, during 
which the Greek ships — slowly. We may allow half an hour or more for this operation, 
so that the swell came up the Channel about 9 a.m. and the action then started. 

The timing of the movements made during the night can be estimated approximately if we 
assume that the ships travelled at some three and a half miles an hour, i.e., about 3 knots.7* The 
Aeginetan ship, which arrived at dawn at Kamateró, had travelled almost 30 miles from Aegina in 
some eight and a half hours; taking dawn at 6 a.m., we conclude that she left Aegina at 9.30 p.m. 
and reached the narrows off Nisaea at about 2.90 a.m. Aristides reached the conference of the 
Greek commanders some time before dawn, say about 4 a.m. If he took an hour to cross the waist 
of the island,” he landed at 3 a.m., having covered 1g miles by sea in some five and a half hours; he 
left Aegina, then, about 9.30 p.m. and turned Cape Petritis to enter the western bay of Salamis at 
about 1.30 a.m. As the Egyptian squadron was seen by Aristides at 1.30 a.m. and by the Aeginetan 
ship some 3 miles later at 2.30 a.m., it follows that the Egyptians left Phalerum Bay about 8.0 p.m. 
and covered their 23 miles in six and a half hours. Before the Egyptians started, Xerxes had held 
his conference on hearing the message of Sicinnus, and the Egyptians on receiving their order from 
Xerxes had no doubt taken on supplies for a minimum of 46 hours. Let us deduce, then, that 
Sicinnus gave his message about 6 p.m. when dark was falling. 

Having received the message and conferred with his commanders, Xerxes sent off the Egyptian 
squadron at the earliest moment (Plu. Them. 12 and Arist. 8, vixtoop vayo). Iit was a moon- 
lit night, the moon being in the east would not help any Greek observers on Cynosoura to see the 
Egyptians. Xerxes could calculate that the Egyptian squadron would close the strait off Nisaea 
about 2.30 a.m, As the distance from Kamatero to the strait off Nisaea is some 12 miles, Xerxes 

w Roi 4, * certainly the was not over 2 miles " See note 4B above. Lam assuming tl i 
an ieee N ene š as fast as a nu if he went on — — — 


7 Rodgers, p. 53, gives examples of trireme speeds The the Aeginetan ship and still arrived well before dawn. 
night was calm; for the main Persian fleet was under oar during See note 4T above. 


the night. 3 Å 7 
; if s 
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would effectively bar the western route of escape from 11.30 p.m.; for any Greek ships, which fied 
after 11.90 p.m. even at a speed of 4 miles an hour, would reach the strait off Nisaca at 2.90 a.m. or 
later. lt was important for Xerxes not to put the Greek fleet in motion before 11.90 p.m., because 
if, as he believed, many intended to take flight, they would get away before the Egyptian squadron 
was in position. He delayed, therefore, until midnight, Бейне he brought his fleet forward to the 
waters near the eastern exit, By that time, too, the moon was riding in the south, and his fleet, 
operating in silence, was not observed by the Greeks, except perhaps in the vicinity of Ceos.*! 

We do not know when Xerxes landed his Persians on Psyttalia. It is not clear whether Hero- 
dotus is describing the operations in chronological order (8.76.1), and one sup Xerxes would 
have waited until midnight, in case the — was detected and the Greeks Hed towards the 
western exit. The landing itself was not particularly hazardous; for, if the island was already 
occupied by the Greeks,** the landing part ' could have been withdrawn without much difficulty. 
In fact, it was not already occupied by the босс and there was plenty of scrub to provide kontes 
ment for the Persians at dawn. 

The failure of the Greeks to occupy Psyttalia may seem surprising. However, if we bear in 
mind the divided counsels of the Greek commanders and the wish o the majority to withdraw 
towards the Isthmus, we can understand the reluctance of any one commander to put his troops on 
an island which was likely to be abandoned by the Greck fleet during the night. The island, too, 
had no water and provided no facilities for beaching triremes. Next morning, when the Greeks 
decided to fight, their plan was to engage the enemy on the far side of Psyttalia; and there was no 
point then in occupying it. | 

Xerxes purpose in occupying Psyttalia is explained by Herodatus (8.76.2; ¢f. A. Pers. 450-3). 
Ifthe Greek fleet or a part of it showed fight, the battle would be in the narrows, where his men on 
Psyttalia could help their friends and attack their enemies. Xerxes probably had a further purpose 
in mind. If the Greek fleet did not stand its ground but fled, it would fight off the narrows by 
Nisaea. [n amy case, wherever it fought, Xerxes expected that it would be defeated and the ships 
and men would take refuge on Salamis island; again, if it did not fight at all, it would still hold 
Salamis island. The Greeks, indeed, would be in the position of defending Salamis, as some of 
them had feared (Hdt. 8.49.2, &v XeAegiwi piv ÉÓvreg ттоАллоркїсоута! v výow wa ogi Tipopla 
ovSepia Emgavyceta). But to capture the fleet the crews, and the marines, totalling more than 
75,000 men, was no easy matter. A sea-borne landing from comparatively small ships without 
any covering fire from artillery in the face of so great a force was almost impossible, The best 
method was the one which Xerxes had already b and abandoned, namely to complete the mole 
as soon as he had control at sea, For this task Psyttalia was of the utmost importance. Xerxes, 
therefore, occupied Psyttalia in anticipation of his next move. From Psyttalia he would have little 
difficulty in making a causeway across the shallow water to one or more points on the shores of 
Kamateré and Paloukia. Once a bridgehead was established with the aid of his archers, he could 
bring his army into the island (Ctesias fr. 26, rezî] én” obtiy SiaPijven Giavootpeves) and complete 
the destruction of the Greek fleet, ships and crews alike. The plans of Xerxes were excellent except 
in the one respect that he was duped by Themistocles. 


WV. EPILOGUE 


Now that the evidence for the battle has been set out, it is appropriate to reflect on the evidence 
pertaining to Salamis and Fsyttalia. One trophy was set up in the town of Salamis (Paus, 1.36.1), 
and another was set up on Psyttalia (Plu. Arist. 9), which was the island in front of the town of Salamis 
(Paus. 1.36.2). The sites for the trophies were no doubt chosen because the majority of the Persian 
ships were destroyed by Salamis (Hdt. 8.86, tò 82 ттАтбо$ т@у vedv fv Tî LoAcpivi éxepatzeto), 
the wrecks were towed into Salamis (Hdt. 8.96.1, xateiptoavtes é5 mhv XoAayiva), the turmoil of 
battle was off Salamis (Hdt. 8.95, Ev TẸ дороро тобто тері Холацїуа), (ће scene of the conflict 
developed [rom the Greek position in the strait between Salamis and the Heracleum (D.S. 11.18.2, 
Tov Tópov џретаб0 ZoAduivos kal 'HoaxAcdiou), and the greatest press of ships and the severest 
fighting were in the vicinitv of Psyttalia (Plu. Arist, 9, 6 y&àp mAcicros cütoyós Tv. vedv xal tis 
uayns TO KapTepaTorrov foie пері TOv TOTOv fxrivov yrvégOünr Siò kal Tpératov Ёсттүкеу £v 
тў YuttaAsig), an island which was admirably described by Aeschylus (Pers. 447), Pausanias 
(1.96.2; of. 4.96.6), and Plutarch (Arist, û] as lying in front of Salamis and Me Herodotus as lying 





© See note 4t above. 4 The difficulty of such a landing is clear from Thucydid 
5 Xerxes men, who held the aren by the Heracleum, had no 10,5. The cen difficulty und Das and Artaphernes то 
doubt observed during the day that Psyttalia was not occupied. fand their army at Marathon, where they were unopposed, and 
," Xerxes probably had a throne prepared for him on Mt. — not to attempt алар at Phalerum Bay after the battle when 
Kerata near these narrows, so that he could watch a battle they were —— © alternative policy of blockade, which 
there; this makes seme of Acestodorus’ statement which was suggested in the speech attributed to Artemisia (Hdt. 8.68), 
Plutarch, Them. 13, records without explanation. ‘There are would have been difficult to execute during the bad weather of 
j^ grounds for карронак, RA | does, that a spur of м autumn; for the coast-line of Salamis is a long one, and the 
egaleos was called Kérata at Acestodorus transferred it example of Sphacteria is illuminating. 
to the borders of Attica and Megaris. о ‚лы 
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between Salamis and the mainland (8.76.1). Even the oracle of Bacis (Hdt. 8.77) adds a clue; for 
the Persian ships extended, like a bridge over the waters, to the sacred shore of Artemis, whose 
shrine was built in the town of Salamis (Paus. 1.36.1), and to sea-washed Cynosoura. If all this 
evidence ** is accepted, and the scene of the Battle is fixed in the narrows of the Channel of Salamis 
near Áyios Ycóryios, Pérama, and Kamatero, the accounts given by Aeschylus, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch make sense.** 

If Psyttalia is identified with Lipsokoutali and the references to Salamis are all taken to refer not 
to the town but to the island of Salamis, we let loose a veritable fons errorum. 1 cite as an example 
the reconstruction of the Battle by Grundy, who seems to me to have written more convincingly 
than most adherents of this identification. Psyttalia being Lipsokoutali, the Battle was fought 
somewhere near the eastern mouth of the Channel (see his map facing p. 384 in The Great Persian 
War). As these were the waters which the Persians approached on the йү before the Battle accord- 
ing to Herodotus 8.70 (&vijyov Tag véag él thy ZoAaylva), Grundy asserts that Herodotus * ante- 
dated a movement made on the night preceding the battle to the previous afternoon ' (p. 373). As 
Aeschylus states that the Greek fleet in forming its order of battle was invisible to the Persian fleet, 
Grundy has to keep the Persian fleet south of Lipsokoutali. Therefore he cannot allow the Persian 
fleet to have swung its western wing towards Salamis (Hdt. 8.76.1) at midnight. He asserts, then, 
that Herodotus * further antedated the movements in the battle itself to the night preceding the 
battle" (p. 373); that * as a description of the movements made in the night by the Persian fleet, 
this passage in Herodotus is wholly mistaken ' (p. 386); and that when Herodotus speaks of the 
' west wing ' at 8.76.1 Herodotus really means Brandy's east wing, which only became Grundy's 
west wing in the course of the battle (p. 386). As it is impossible for Aristides and his force to attack 
Psyttalia — Lipsokoutáli during the battle, since the island lay behind the Persian lines, he asserts 
that the attack took place after the Persian flight was completed i . 403), which means that Herodotus 
and Plutarch were mistaken in their timing of the event." This catalogue of errors by Herodotus 
is sufficient to damn the reputation of any historian, not only in the eyes of us moderns but also, more 
important, in the eyes of those participants in the battle who heard or read Herodotus’ history in 
their lifetime. I prefer to take the simple view that Aeschylus, Herodotus, and others made good 
use of good evidence and that the errors are to be found not in their accounts but in the modern 
interpretations of those accounts. 

N. G. L. HAMMOND 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


VI. APPENDIX ON THE NEW SCHOLIA TO THE PERME 


The Scholia of Demetrius Triclinius to the Persae were published for the first time in 1948 
by L. Massa Positano in Coll. di studi greci, 13. They contain a little new evidence on matters of 
topography. A ey Bee aie —— 

On Persae 503. (Artembares), arügAous wap’ dts Geivetor ZiAnvicsy, Positano f 92 r publishes 
the scholium: Sidjvia alyriaAóg éoT! ZoAayivos oUrc коло0џерос` Аёуєтол 5ё коі Тротсіа бкра 
dog DiASEevos év tH Trepi Aiwtvev lotopei. This confirms the original text of the Scholium Codicis M, 
SiAnvior adyiaAós XaAauivos Tfjg Aeyoyuévns Tpomalou &xpog cx Tipdteves év Ta c' mpl Atpéveov, 
into which mAnsiov had been inserted between XoAayivos and ths by Blomfield, Dindorf, and 








* In this article 1 have not discussed the identification of the 
Kiyyxptios тобус far which Lolling, p. 8, and Milchhofer, 7.28, 
give the references, as they shed little light on its position and 
do not affect the location of the battle. 

sü The only point not yet mentioned which may be regarded 
as inconsistent is the statement in Diodorus 11.17.3 that the 
Ionian commanders sent a Samian swimmer to inform the 
Greeks of Xerxes" plans and of their own intention to desert. 
This statement was probably derived through Ephorus from an 
early source. For Herodotus remarks that only a few of the 
Tonians fought hackwardly (6.85.1), and he discounts the 
charge made by the Phoenicians that the Tomans betrayed the 
feet (B.go.r). In these passages Herodotus was probably 
refuting such a claim as appears in the narrative of Dh : 
Whether an individual Samian swam across during this eventful 
night, there is no means of determining. The mention of a 
— instead of a ik eg pc (Plu. Them. 12) is pre- 
sumably a slit him or by his copyist. 

"To Lt “А the ive attributed by modem scholars to 
the ancient writers, and Herodotus in particular, would serve 
little purpose, and a few examples may suffice, Grundy further 
believes that Herodotus forgot ‘the enormity of the iue he 
represents the Persians to have suffered in the two storms 
(p. 374), that Herodotus made a mistake as to the timc and 
means of Aristides! arrival (p. 390), and that Herodotus and 
Diodorus both erred in not placing the Athenians and the 

i next to one another in the battle (р. доо) 


pu Pe 
unro, JAS 22, 326-7 believes that Herodotus * holds a brief 


tà vindicate the veracity of Bacis and tries to force the situation 
at Salamis into conformity with his oracle", * Herodotus! cen- 
eeption is hopelessly irreconcilable with the descriptions of 
Aeschylus *, * Herodotus would seem to have antedated the 
start from Phalerum to the afternoon and postdated the er- 
velopment to midnight’, ‘ Herodotus has simply adapted or 
misinterpreted his information to suit his preconceived idea of 
the battle ", and. both Aeschylus and Herodotus were mistaken 
in supposing Psyttalia to have been occupied for the purpose of 
assisting in the naval battle. In CAH 4, 304 f. and map 9, 
Munro adds to this list a spoken or tacit rejection of Herodotus" 
and Diodorus’ descriptions of the Greek order of battle by 

utting the Athenians on the right wing pointing towards 
Salam is and not Eleusis and the Aeginetans, ete, on the left 
wing facing south, so that the Greck seamen would have had to 
swim through the press of ships to reach Salamis (Hat. 8.09.1} 
and the Phoenicians would have been pushed ugh the 
Aeginetan ships to reach land near Munro's site for Xerxes 
throne (Her. 8.90; DS. 11.9.2). To attribute to Herodotus 
‘a childish misconception of the battle" in this wholesale 
manner is justifiable if onec regards Herodotus as a man of 
childish intelli in these matters and if one assumes that the 
conception of the battle in Herodotus" pages comes entirely from 
H rus; but it is most unlikely that Herodotus failed to 
consult the earlier accounts of the battle and to leam from 
participants in the battle, and these cannot all have been 
childishly rnisconceived. 
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Meineke; itis now apparent that Dahnhardt was correct in rejecting the insertion of mArjaiov as 
mistaken. The beach Sileniae is in both scholia a shore of Cape Tropaea. As the Cape received 
its name from the trophy and from the cult of Zeus Tropaios (/G 2.467.27), which was established 
to commemorate the victory, it is clear that the Cape was adjacent to the waters in which the battle 
was fought. If therefore we can fix the position of Cape Tropaea with its own beach Sileniae, 
we shall fix the scene of the battle more precisely, | 

The corpse of Artembares was still awash off this rough beach after the battle when a westerly 
wind had blown many of the wrecks and corpses to the Attic shore at Colias (Hdt. 8.96.2; cf, A. 
Pers. 481). If the battle had been fought outside the Salamis Channel in the waters east of Cape 
Cynosoura, all the wrecks and corpses, including that of Artembares, would have been cast up on 
the Attic coast or else driven out to sea. If, however, the battle was fought inside the Salamis 
Channel as 1 have argued, some of the wrecks and corpses would have drifted on to the shores of 
Cape Kamatero and the north shore of Cape Varvári. When we turn to the Scholia for a closer 
location of Sileniae and Cape Tropaea we are faced with the old problem, whether EaAapivos means 
the town or the island of Salamis. In this case there are strong indications that the town Salamis is 
meant. In other sources two trophies are mentioned, onc on Psyttalia and one in the town of Salamis 
(Paus. 1.36.1). It is most unlikely that there was a third trophy; in other words, the trophy in the 
town of Salamis gave its name to the town’s own promontory, Cape Tropaca. We now understand 
the exact meaning of the Scholium Codicis M, Z1Anvien alytaAos Zakaplves tts муови 
Tpormaiou &«aos. бани, the source of the information is Philoxenus (or Timoxenus) On Harbours, 
and he is likely to have been concerned with Salamis harbour, not with the island of Salamis. The 
ancient harbour of Salamis town was probably on both sides of the modern Cape Kamateró, that is 
on the north side of the neck of the promontory as well as in Ambelaki Bay. Finally, the beach 
Sileniae and the Cape Tropaea of the town Salamis can hardly be equated with the long rocky spit 
of Cape Varvari, which extends 4 miles from the town and has no strand or beach along its length. 
T conclude, then, that Cape Kamaterd is Cape Tropaea, Sileniae is the beach on the northern side 
of Cape Kamateró; and Cape Varvári, as we have seen above, is Cape Cynosoura, It follows that 
the battle was fought in the waters north-west of Cape Kamaterd. 

On Persie 447, Vidos Tis Eott T 2cAqulves TÓmow, Positano f o6 v publishes the scholium, 
Thy "l'uvtT&A&GÓy фто ўт iiye YaAapives otablois tévte êv Tarr] puydvres ої ўуєрӧуєс̧ ту 
Перез om" "A6nvaicv &móAovro. The figure ‘ five’ in this new scholium confirms the reading ° five ° 
which occurs four times in the earlier scholia published by Dahnhardt in contrast to the two variants 
“one hundred and five’. As Judeich, p. 129, observed, this precise measurement probably came 
also from Philoxenus (or Timoxenus) On Harbours. In that case, if the tip of Саре Kamaterd, ié., 
Cape Tropaca, marks the entry of the Salamis harbour, we should expect the distance from there to 
Áytos Yeóryios, i.«, Psyttalia, to be five stades (1,000 yards). It is in fact almost exactly 1,000 
yards if we measure to the modern jetty on Ayios Yedryios, a jetty which may have existed in the 
fourth century B,C. (and later) when Psyttalia was named ‘ the eyesore of the Peiraeus* (Strabo 
C395; £f. E 36 above}, By a perverse chance the distance from the tip of Cape Varvári to Lipso- 
koutali is also about 1,000 yards; those who wish to identify Psyttalia with Lipsokoutali can bring 
this measurement to bear, if they are prepared to argue that EaAqpivos in the Scholium means the 
island Salamis. 

Two arguments which have been based on the Scholia may be mentioned only to be dismissed. 
One is that the ancient beach Sileniae should be equated with the modern beach Selínia; but this 
will not do, because the wind in the closing phase of the battle was westerly and not easterly. The 
other is the proposal of Beloch to restore the words Trpés zéqupov in the defective text of Scholia 
Codicis M, yy Puttdaciay prow f améyer wpos . . . pov (inter pos et pov trium fere litterarum 
spatium posito sr in marg.m.) o rabíous £, &rou quyóvrtg oi Tyyeuoves Téov Tepodiw Отг’ “Абтүрсісоу 
&móovro. But his proposal is no more probable than Judeich’s proposal to restore TrpÓs EÚpov or 
Dindorf's to restore mpés fyreipov. 


N. G. L. HAMMOND 
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ZEUS IN AESCHYLUS? 


AFTER a hundred and thirty years ol controversy, the interpretation of the Prometheus Bound is 
still the subject of debate. To the romantic poets of the revolutionary era, the Titan tortured by 
Zeus for his services to mankind appeared as a symbol of the human spirit in its struggle to throw 
off the chains which риза and kings had forged for it.* But to the distinguished Hellenists who 
after the fall of Napoleon laid the foundations of the great century of German scholarship, no such 
naive and one-sided view of the Prometheus seemed tolerable. It was partly, perhaps, that the 
political atmosphere discouraged an interpretation adverse to authority; but the other writings of 
Aeschylus himself seemed to offer strong evidence against this view. Elsewhere in Aeschylus, they 
could argue, Zeus was treated with profound respect. In the Supplices, he is continually appealed to 
by the chorus of Danaids, who miss no opportunity to extol the supremacy of his power. Zeus’ 
omnipotence is the burden of a celebrated section of the first chorus of the Azamemnon; although 
scholars have differed widely in the details of their interpretation of this passage, most are agreed 
that it expresses theological doctrines that are at once subtle and sublime, and many have discovered 
profound significance in its puzzling allusions to * learning by suffering” and to a xápis that. comes 
to men from the gods. Chiefly upon evidence derived from these two plays, many scholars have 
credited their author with the invention of a peculiar personal religion, tending to exalt Zeus at 
the expense of the other members of the Olympic pantheon, and crediting him with the purpose of 
perfecting men in goodness through the discipline of suffering. Some have gone so far as to detect 
tendencies to monotheism in Aeschylus.* A fair specimen of the usual kind of view is that of 
Nilsson, who begins by hesitating to pronounce Aeschylus a monotheist; Aeschylus, he warns us, 
is not a religious innovator preaching a new form of religion, but a profoundly pious poct;? but 
later, he comes dangerously near to this view. The power of Zeus, he argues, is so much map 
that at one point he seems more a principle than a personal god." In dealing with the famous 
fragment of the Heliades (fr. 70) : 


Zeus toviv aitiip, Zeug Be yt), 20 5° ойроос, 
Zeus тої тё пбӧута уфті туб’ Фтёртероу. 


Nilsson leaves open the possibility that the poet ‘went yet further’, and embraced a pantheistic 
view of nature." Twice he speaks of — Zeus-religion', and finally he remarks with some 
surprise that it had no influence on posterity. | 

Here, then, is the problem which perplexed the contemporaries of Hermann and Welcker and 
which still erplexes us: how is the presentation of Zeus given in the Prometheus Vinctus to be recon- 
ciled with the picture of him found in the other plays of Aeschylus? 

This disagreement is in large measure due to our ignorance regarding the trilogy of which the 
surviving Prometheus play formed part. Of the Mpopnfeus Avopevos we possess a number of frag- 
ments, and it is clear that the release of Prometheus by Heracles, predicted in the existing play, 
occurred in this work, as its name implies. Of the Прортдеоѕ Mupgdpos, on the other hand, we 
know scarcely anything. Welcker’s opinion that it was the first play of the trilogy * has been generally 
given up since Westphal pointed out that the narrative of past events in the Prometheus Vinctus makes 
it improbable that another play had gone before!” But the extreme rarity of quotations lends colour 
to the suspicion that TMpounSeus ТТиррёро тау be simply another way of referring to the satyr-play 





Jaeger, Panfaa 1, pp. 269-4 (English version); W. K. C. 
Guthrie, The Greets and ther Gods, pp. 65, 259; F.M. Cornford, 
Plato'1 Gosmology, pp. 361: f. : 

" Pp. 308, tp: ‘er ist kein Systembauer, sondern cin von 
einem hahen Glauben an seine Religion ergriffener Dichter ', 


! This paper was read to the Oxford branch of the Classical 
Association in November 1953. I gratefully acknowledge the 
kind help of Professor D. S. Robertson, Professor E, R. Dodds, 
Mr. G. S. Kirk, and in particular Profesor D. L. Page. 

* See K. Heinemann, Die Tragischen Gestallen der. Griechen in 


der Weltliteratur, pp. 12 £.; O. Walzel, Das Prometheusiymbol von 
— Goethe: L.. Séchan, Ez Mythe de Prométhes, pp. 15 f., 
25 f. 
* First Haas in Archiv fir Aeligionnwiseenschasl, iii (1900), pp. 
1631.; see the list of writers taking this view given by Vem. 
Nestle, Griechische Studien, p. 65, n. r4. So also H. J. Rose, 
A Handbook of Greek Literature, p. 159: ° Practically, Aeschylus 
— "Religinnége The list of books 
Griechische Religionsgesthichte L, pp. 707 f. e list o 
and articles whose authors hold this kind of view about religion 
in Aeschylus could be made very long indeed. See, for ex- 
ample, Schmid-Stáhlin, Griechische Literaturgeschichte 1 ii, pp. 
265 f.; Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen Il, pp. t33 fy ML 
Pohlenz, Die Griechische Tragoedie 1, pp. 14t L; Wm. Nestle, 
Newest Jahrbuch, 1907, pp. 225-46, 305-33 — Griechische Sindien, 
pp. Bt f; G, Murray, decehvlus. The. Creator of Tragedy; W. 


HP, Str, near top: * seine Macht wird so gesteigert, dass er 
an einer Stelle mehr als ein. Prinzip demn als ein persönlicher 
Gott erscheint', The ‘one place’ is, of course, Ag. 16of, on 
which see below. 

"` Other evidence for pantheism in Aeschylus is lacking: and 
without a knowledge of the context-of this Iragment it is unsafe 
to argue from it. In default of any evidence to support the 
pantheistic interpretation, | suspect that it means much the 
game as the concludime line of the Trachirnide : 


кент) тетте & m uh Zeus. 
? P. 7115; "auf die Religion der Nachwrelt hat seine Zew- 
religion kaum Einfluss gehaht '. 
* Die Aeschyleische Trilogie Prometheus, 1824, pp. 7 f. 
U. Prolesomena zu Jderhylg! Trageedien, 1860, pp. 207 f. 
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produced with the Persae, Glaucus Potnieus and Phineus in 472 B.c. and called, in all probability, 
the Tpopnfeds Tlupxaeds. Professor D. S. Robertson has suggested ! that the author may have 
died without putt hé — touches to the trilogy and that some of the odes may have been 
supplied by one of his sons, Euphorion and Euaion, or by his nephew, Philocles. Without new 
evidence this theory cannot be proved right or wrong; but the convenient explanation which 
it offers of the abnormalities of style and — 12 and the yet more striking abnormalities 
of metre 13 presented by the P.V. make it a possibility which must be taken seriously. In another 
place I hope to discuss in detail the limited evidence which bears on the reconstruction of the 
trilogy; here, I wish to concentrate upon the central problem of the conflict between Zeus and 
Prometheus. ы - i 

Some scholars have contended, against all appearances, that the sympathy of the audience is 
meant to lie, not with Prometheus, but with Zeus. Others have argued that the remaining play or 
plays of the trilogy must have shown a development in Zeus’ character; from the savage tyrant of 
the P.F. must have emerged the beneficent monarch of the Supplices and Agamemnon. thers, un- 
willing to accept either view, have denied that the surviving Prometheus play can be by Aeschylus, 
a view to which the abnormalities referred to certainly lend some colour." The first of these three 
opinions was originated by Schocmann,!? was taken over by Wecklein,!* and is familiar to English 
readers from the school edition of Sikes and Willson (Macmillan, 1898), which after fifty years 1s 
still the most useful commentary to the play in our language. Prometheus, Schoemann argued, 
did mankind no real good; all he did was to invent science and technology, mixed blessings. Holders 
of this view describe the conflict in the language of Christian or Jewish theology; Prometheus has 
sinned and is receiving just punishment, and in the last play he will repent and acknowledge his 
transgression. Some of them even argue that the conduct of Zeus described in the P.F. was only 
part of a higher design for the destiny of mankind,!" a design oddly reflected in Zeus’ intention, 
frustrated only by Prometheus, of exterminating them (see |. 231-4). This opinion has gone out 
of fashion during the present century, and no wonder." 

Dissen was the first to suggest that the trilogy showed an evolution in the character of Zeus, 
an evolution which by the beginning of the last play of the trilogy must have transformed the youth- 
ful tyrant of the Prometheus Vinctus into a beneficent ruler, who of his own free will releases his noble 
enemy. This is a view which during the last century remained comparatively unpopular, but which 
during the present one has become accepted by most scholars. It was adopted by Wilamowitz; ?" 
and among living scholars it is held by Nilsson (loc. cit.), Festugiére, and Professor E. R. Dodds (in 
an unpublished paper read last year to the Leeds branch of the Classical Association, which he has 
with the greatest kindness allowed me to make use of). Wilamowitz (Aischylos. Interpretationen, 
p. 150) quoted in illustration of it the Semitic scholar Vischer’s explanation of the savage cruelties 
perpetrated in the name of the Jehovah of the Old Testament: * In those days the God him- 
self was young’; and he drew attention to the constant stressing, in the P.F., of the youth- of Zeus 
and the newness of his power. By way of parallel, the holders of this opinion point to the change 
of character they say is experienced by the Eumenides in the play named after them. 

Is the notion of a god thus changing in character one that Aeschylus can possibly have enter- 
tained? Schmid (op. cit, p. 89) flatly asserted that it was impossible; the Greek notion of divine 
growth, he contended, is expressed in Callimachus" address to Zeus: 


&AA' Eri TraiBvós Ev éppáacao måvra tëhsia (Hy. 1,57). 


And since Schmid wrote, two eminent authorities on Greek religion, Farnell and Karl Reinhardt, 
have expressed agreement. 


" Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 1998, pp. 


H See especially J. Wackernagel, Реала йт уб. 
Versammlung der тИЦ 1902, pp. 65 f., Seven oe Criei. 
schen Perfektum, pp. 11 f.; J- D. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 
pp. lxvii [.; see bibliography in W, Schmid, Untersuchungen 
рег drm. Gefesselten. Prometheus, pp. 1-4 and «f. pp. 41 ff. of that 
work, 

12 See E. C. Yorke, CO 30 (1936), pp. 116 £, pp. 153; 
J. D. Denniston, ib., pp. 73h, 192 ÉL; W. KU S 
2265-8. 

^ Wackernagel seems to have arrived at this opinion for 
purely linguistic reasons: see n. 12 above. 

— 95 Opuscula ii Bt [., 95 ÉL, 120 [.; see also the introduction to 
his edition of the play. 

15 In the introduction of his edition of the play (znd. edn., 
1878; English translation ly F. D. Allen, Boston, 1891). 

' See ]. A. K. Thomson in Harsard Studies in Classical Philology 
37, 1920. 

^ [It has been revived in an extreme form by E. Vandvik 
(Norske Videnskaps Akadioni, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1942, 2); the 
experiment does not seem to me successful. 

* Ap. Welcker, ob. cil., pp. 40 f. 


#® diüschylos, Interpretatianen (1914), pp. 149-50; Der Glaube der 


Hellenen, 11 1334. 

1 Reme de ee 22, 1948, pp. 156 f, Cf. E. Myers in 
Heliznica (ed. E. Abbott), 1880, p. 20; L. Campbell, otn- of 
Prometheus Vinetur, 1890, introd.; Janet Came, CR. 1904, Ph 
99 ff; H. Weil, Etudes sur le Drame antique, pp. 82 L.; 5. H. 
Butcher, Harvard Lectmres on (Greek Subjects, 17 f.; Wm. 
Nestle, foc. cit; I T. Sheppard, Greek — pp. 62 f.; P. 
Mazin, Ehle I, pp. 153 5; ML. Cromet, Eschyle, p. 163; 

. A. K. Thomson, lx. cil.. p. 343 Q. J. Todd, CQ 1925, pp. 
t íT.; M. Pahlenz, Die Griechi Tragondie I*, Ei E 
Thomson edn. of Prometheus Bound, pp: ret; A, Bonen, Rer. 
de Theol, el ie PhiL, 1933, pp. 206 L, F. Vian, Reo. de El. Gr., 
1942, pp. 190f.; F. Solnsen, — рр. 1471; 

. D. F. Kitto, FHS 19H Pp- 141.; id. Greek Tragedy, p. 64, 
n.1; L. Séchan, £z My. ae Promete, pp. 5 Í à 

WR ischylor als isseur und Theologe | * 1951), pp. 58 f. 
Reinhardt makes the important remark that the stress laid 
upon the youth of Zeus in. the F.F, may well be explained by 
the desire to contrast the older gods, to whom Prometheus be- 
longed, with the younger generation of Zeus and his brothers 
and sisters. For a similar contrast, cf. Eum. 150, 731, 778-0, 
Войо, 882-9. 
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Believers in the development theory have certainly failed to support it by any convincing 
parallel. That of the Eumenides was exploded by Farnell, who points out (lac. cif., p. 47) that they 
do not change in character, A handsome offer from Athene, backed by the threat of Zeus’ thunder 
|Eum. 826-8), induces them to abandon their design of avenging upon Athens the acquittal of 
Orestes, and to take up their quarters on the Acropolis. They do not repent of their earlier persecu- 
tion of Orestes, any more than they hand over their duty of pursuing the slayers of their own kin to 
the court of — —— or to the Athenian state, as so many scholars have implied they do. And 
without a parallel, the development theory is not easy to defend. The most ingenious argument 
for it known to me is that of Professor Dodds, who argues that its opponents have confused the 
character of the Aeschylean Zeus with that of the eternal and unchanging god whose first appearance 
in Greek thought is no earlier than Plato and Aristotle. The Zeus of the fifth-century poets, he 
points out, differed from this god in being within time. Zeus had not always been the monarch of 
the universe, but Ouranos and Kronos had gone before him; Zeus had been a child, and his birth- 
place could be visited.? No one can deny that the Zeus of Aeschylus’ age was within time; but 
one may question whether it follows from this that his character could develop. Professor Dodds 
draws attention to the constant stressing of the youth of Zeus, and argues that this may indicate 
that when Zeus was older he will have become wiser." But Reinhardt has inted out (loc. eùt., p. 
68) that this can easily be — by the poet's desire to contrast the Bit generation of — 
to which Prometheus belonged, with the younger generation of Zeus and his brothers; for a similar 
contrast between older and vounger gods, see Eum. 160, 731, 778-0, 808-9, 582-3. The advocates 
of the development theory fail to support it by adducing any certain example of such а AD 
character in any god. And I shall argue later (sce p. 66) that, in view of what we arc told about 
Prometheus’ knowledge of the danger that threatens Zeus, the development theory is not necessary 
to the working out of the plot. 

І have given reasons for hesitating to accept either the view that Zeus throughout the trilogy 
must have been seen in a more sympathetic light than that in which the surviving play reveals him 
or the view that the later play or plays showed a development in Zeus’ character. Schmid, who 
rejected both these opinions, felt himself obliged to deny the authenticity of the single surviving 
pay; 25 the linguistic and metrical evidence which he adduced, while by no means lightly to be 
brushed aside, would not, I suspect, have led him to so extreme a step had not the content of the play 
conflicted with his whole conception of Aeschylus. He held that the presentation of Zeus in the 
other plays of Aeschylus was one so clevated, so advanced, and so profound that its author could not 

ibly have written the Prometheus Vinctus, with its very different picture. No, this play must be 

y someone else; and Schmid invented a sophist of the last quarter of the fifth century, probably an 
Ionian and certainly a blasphemer and a degenerate, to serve as whipping boy. 

Now if the development theory is regarded with suspicion, as I think it must be, how can Schmid's 
view or one like it be ruled out? Can this be done by questioning any of the assumptions common, 
so far, to all investigators of the problem? All alike have maintained the purity, nobility, and 
refinement of the theology of the other plays of Aeschylus, so utterly at variance with the theology 
of the Prometheus Vinctus. It may be worth while to re-examine the evidence on which this assumption 
Tests. 

I will begin with the Supplices, which has more about Zeus than any other play of дем 
but the P.V., and which has supplied much of the evidence alleged in favour of an Aeschylean 
Zeus-religion. Apart from occasional invocations of Zeus as Gees (627, 672 cf. Ag. бї, 362, 
748), acotip tpltos (26 cf. Eum. 759-60, fr. 55, 4) or GAcEnthpios (8), the chorus of Danaids appeals 
to him in dece capacities; as their ancestor through Epaphos, his son by Io, as Hikesios, the pro- 
tector of suppliants, and as the special defender of the rights of Dike, Justice. There are also a 
number of invocations which lay special stress on the supremacy of Zeus' power. "The first two ot 
these four aspects of Zeus do not here require investigation. Any other Olympian might have been 
the divine ancestor of the chorus; and any other Olympian might have had the protection of sup- 

liants as a special charge. The two aspects that remain must be examined; I will take first the 
ast-mentioned. ‘The power of Zeus is celebrated above all in two well-known passages, one in the 
pagodes (86-103) and the other at the end of the second stasimon (590-99). 














Sce Wilamowiltz, Der Glaube der Hellenen I, pp. 127-32. and they tilled the soil, built cities, and buried their dead. 

H Professor Dodds supports his argument by a reference to Professor Dodds suggests that Moschion wrote with the Prome- 
Moschion fr, 6 (Nauck®, pp. 813-14). ‘This fragment describes  thewus-trilogy in mind; he thinks the first of the two passages I 
the early time wlien men Irved like is without houses, crops, have quoted may allude to the replacement, at the end of the 





or tools: trilogy, of Bia by Dike as the tépebpos of Zeus, Now in line тб 
ATTI it ix not certain that Ad is the right reading both the MSS. 

ms; & Bia BE iv АН of Stobacus originally read еті, which has been corrected, to Ail 

тїї ñ guvüpaovas fui. in P. The correction may be right, but Canter's Si has 


i — slightly more palacogr eal probability. But even if АШ 
At last Time, the mother and nurse of all things, educated "un zit — — rE — the Prome- 
them: theus-trilogy would not be certain. 
ely’ ctv pépruvaw Tie Mpountios Tipa аа Opt With ludicrous over-confidence, he treats this con- 
tl ety dvdeyene (Pre T) pap TpiÊî jecture of his own, in his history of Greek literature, as an 
iri mapagi тўе фт Виска. established fact: Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit., 1 ii 193, 281 f. 
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tela’ ein Aiós e) TravoA Bos 
Aids Tuepos.F ойк є0бтратос ётйубт ; 
тгаутф то: флуда 
кбу ското релаїус сйу тоу 
gO pepotresai Aaols. 


ттїтттєї 8° diopakés otb Eri уто 
Kopupa Aids ei xpavOi pay TÊAeıoy 
SauAol yàp mpairíbov 
SacKtoi Te Telvovalw Topol 

©з кет!бєїу ёфротто:. 


ferme: 6" Anlo 

ap’ Uprrvpyay travaAes 

Bporaus, Bicv 5° облу" ёЁотгАіза. 
100 Têv Gorovov 6arpoviwv-. 

fiuevos óv epóvrjid Trax 

aüróOev i&émrpa£ev Ey- 

Tres EBp&vow tp &yvav 


100 em. Wellauer: zày &rrowov Scapoviooy M. — ror em. Paley: fjuevov &v (— &vo) M. 


The opening of the first is probably corrupt, and has not been convincingly emended ; * would 
that the desire of Zeus may in all truth be of Zeus” is very curious sense. The chorus continues : 
* Is not it (he?) easy to track down? See, everywhere it (he?) blazes, even in the darkness, with a 
black fate for mortal peoples, And it falls safely and not on its back, any act that the nod of Zeus 
ordains shall be accomplished, For thick and bushy do the paths of his mind extend, inscrutable 
to the eye. And from their high towers of hope he hurls mortals to utter destruction, yet he arms 
no violence against them. Effortless are all things for the gods: seated he somehow accomplishes 
as purpose, come what may, from his sacred seat, The passage from the second stasimon runs as 
follows : 
590 -riv' &y Geiov ÉvGikorrEpoumtv 

— #0Абуоқ ёт" Ёруохс ; 

суто ӧ татр фиточрубѕ айтёуғір буа, 

y&vous TraAaiógpcov peyas 

тёктоу, то тгбу 

urjxap, ойрос Zes, 

595 Хт” бруйс Б" обтірос otza 

то реїоу креїсттоу бэу крестуе!. 

cürivos Gvoxdev Tiuevou aéBet kárrco. 

T'ápegT! B' Épyov as Eros 

oTreUcad TI TOV 

BouMos qépet рту. 
* Which amonz the gods might I invoke with reason on the strength of juster actions? The Father 
himself is the King whose very touch begat us, the mighty architect of our race of old is he who can 
cure all ills, the kindly Zeus. And seated beneath no other's power, he that is greater rules over 
whatisless He does not pay reverence below while another sits above; his is the power to accom- 
plish а deed as easily as a word, any deed his counselling mind brings forth." ` 

It is important to recognise that this exaltation of Zeus’ power is not new. These passages recall 
the nod with which Zeus assures Thetis of his help at Jl. I 524-30 and Zeus’ boasting that he could 
draw up gods and earth and sea upon a golden chain at M., VITI 18-27, Zeus in Homer may stem 
a less remote and dignified figure than das in Aeschylus outside the P.F. But this may be simply 
because he is shown at closer range. In the Iliad just as much as in Aeschylus, Zeus effectively 
controls the action: Aio 8' &reAelero BouM). This may apply to the Zeus of the F.V. also, 

The Aeschylean Zeus, like the Homeric, has power to accomplish any action, or almost any 
action, by his mere fiat; he is, in one sense, omni tent, and is called so three times in Aeschylus 
(Sept, 255, Supp. 816, Eum. 918; cf. Supp. 1048-9, Hoi. 650-1, P.V. 61). But at this point Professor 
Dodds's warning against confusion between the fifth-century Zeus and the later feds atevios of the 
philosophers must be born in mind, though the context is different from that in which it was originally 
delivered. Zeus’ omnipotence is limited, and so is different from the kind of omnipotence that is 
familiar to modern thinking. Some of its limitations are ascribed to an unwillingness to transgress 
the decrees of fate; as in the Iliad Zeus regretfully decides not to save Sarpedon, so in the Agamemnon 
(1022-6) and the Eumenides (644-51) he is said to have forbidden others to raise men from the dead, 
and we infer that he would not do this himself. One limitation of his power does not scem 

* voluntary; in the P.V., he cannot kill the immortal Prometheus (1053; cf.933). Moreover Zeus is 
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not safe against the remoter consequences of his own actions; just as Kronos begat a son more 
powerful than himself, so will Zeus also, unless Prometheus warns him first. The will of the later 
philosophic god is identical with the will of destiny; that of the Aeschylean Zeus is not. In the 
P.V. (518). we learn that Zeus cannot escape Fate; and the last words of the Eumenides imply a 
similar distinction between their powers. 

Just as Zeus is omnipotent, but not omnipotent in the modern sense, so is he eternal, but not 
eternal as we use the word. The rule of Zeus, says the chorus of the Suppliers will never end (574, 
51’ аїбусс xpécov cravetou); but unlike that of the Platonic god, it a beginning, Another 
epithet of the philosophic god that has been misleadingly applied to Zcus is * perfect". At the 
opening of the second stasimon of the Supplices (524), Zcus is invoked as follows : 


&va£ &vóxrov, uaxápov 
џокёртате коі тећёсоу 
теЛебтатоу коётос̧, GAPie Zel. 


* King of Kings, most blessed of the blessed ones, strength mightiest to accomplish of all that 
have this power.’ Professor Fraenkel’s note on Ag. 973 well brings out the sense of the epithet 
TEAELOS. e common rendering ‘ most perfect of the perfect’ is as inaccurate as it is vague, and 
carries with it a most misleading magetan of metaphysical perfection. 

I come now to the conception of Zeus as the special champion of the rights of Dike. At Supp. 
143 Ê., the chorus appeals to Dike as the daughter of Zeus; cf. Cho. 948 f., where her name is probably 
ctymologised as Aióç kópa. Zeus holds the balance and dispenses injustice to the wicked and holi- 
ness to the law-abiding (403 £); the power of Zeus is just (437); eus is implored to look with 
hostile eye, ‘in accordance with justice’, upon the violence of the pursuers (811 f. This con- 
nection also receives special stress in the Seven Against Thebes; there we are repeatedly told that Zeus 
and Dike are on the side of Eteocles and the defenders; this is implied at 443-6, 565-7, and 630, 
and is clearly stated at 662-71, where Eteocles calls Dike the maiden daughter of Zeus and affirms 
that Polyneices, from his ека years, has had no part in her. There is more about the relation 
of Zeus and Dike in a fragment of t interest published in Volume XX of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (P. Oxy. 2256, fr. 9(A)), of which I reproduce the text with Mr. Lobel's supplements. The 
fragment has not been assigned to any particular play,?* but is probably from а MUT DX. The 
speaker of the &rjois with which the — begins is clearly Dike herself; she is explaining the 
manner in which she came by her historic privileges. 


ракаро»у . [ 
aurnSeGw[ 
Jas. А. те .8 1 


5 ооо н ее 
бікт: кратђсоѕ тбибє . 
патӯр уёр ўрбеу, бутаџ[ 
ёк тоо $ тоі џе 2=0 ётір[ тоу 
ӧтій тодо» йџ[.] . [ 

10 1200 Длос̧ Әрӧуоіслу[. . орно 
ттёштгє ӧё ц’ ауто оїс1у evpev 

Zfe]Us, Sotrep és yijv tHvS" Errepye p`.. [ 

š | ‚]сӨє 5' Gusiç єї ті U? wy Мух. 

. .]oU[v Trpo]atvvérrovres e . [. rs 
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15 — Aiknv pmf. . .]ov mpecpo . 1.8... po. : 
— woids 5é t[tp]ijs apy ...-.-- wor ‘ 
— olis pév S[i}xalors &vBikov tew . . o.[ 
— ].oa o 168’ év Bp[o]To[ts 
— Tois 8’ av pajtaiois . [.] . [. blu ç 
20 — ттбтєроу š]Trçoi6oiç ñ kar’ loxios трото([у] ; 
** Professor D, S. Robertson has CR 1953. рр. Professor Robertson has warned me that in this passage the 
79-80) that the person whose mischievous behaviour is dè- association with Memnon that the other is 


scribed in the concluding lines is Ares, and that Dike is leading meant (cf. Pindar Ol, ii, 82 isth. v, 39). Still, the odic 
up to an account of his trial for the murder of Halirrhothius. — Cycnus t: familiar figure in literature and art (cf. Hes, Se. 
however, is nowhere else credited with such a persecution passim; Pind, Ol, x, 15; Eur. M.F., loc. cit; Ale, 503; sec 
of travellers as that described in lines 34 £.; and one recalls that Engelmann in Roscher's lexicon, p. 1690; hc occurs ten times 
this feature would suit Cycnus, not the son of Poseidon killed by in Dr. Jacobsthal’s my cal index to Sir John Beazley’s 
Achilles, but the son of Ares killed by Heracles. This Cyenus Attic Red-Figure Vasepainters, the other Cycnus never). But it is 
used to pilgrims on the way to Delphi (Hes. Se. 478-80, hard to think of a supplement that will accord with thir 
Eur, H.F. 3 ). suggestion. For another suggestion about this fragment, see 
Wecklein Nauck credit Aeschylus with a play Kiwos, but Ed. Fraenkel in Eranog Iii, 1954, 61 f. 
only tentatively, because of Ar. Ran. 963: 


Kincrous Trovae xxl. Méuvovas xobovogatapokóSutraus. 
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— уүрсфоџсо] тбёџплакйџат" ёу БЕАто Ао [5 
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25 — | ]&xorró p” —— Ji 
— cerea ]ne&ra[. .] xe ] [ 
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Toi&v8e poipav vr[ep]& 8eGv kaprrouuévrn[. 
30 тёкрор 8# АёЁо› тб! тоб' — фёрє[. 
EBpe[.]|w traiéa papyov бу тікте 
"Hoa uryeioa Znvi GupoiS[ 
босаркт[о |у, аїбос 5° ойк — ep[ov]riuam, 
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In line 5, it seems probable that cri refers to the throne once occupied by Kronos, but now by 
Zeus, and that Zeus is here described as taking his seat upon it. Lines 6 and 7 seem to have said 
that Zeus gained his victory justly, because his father began the fight.** From this time, the goddess 
continues, Zeus did her honour; the reason seems to be that Zeus, having been attacked first (ra66v, 
1. 9), took counter-measures against Kronos, and thus had Justice on his side. Dike now sits (1. 10) 
beside the throne of Zeus, and he sends her to those mortals to whom he is well disposed. If this is 
untrue, the goddess’ hearers will know it, How, then, is she to be addressed? ke is her name. 
And what is her tip, her particular prerogative? For just men, she protracts their righteous 
existence; but the wanton or rebellious she chastises. How? By writing down their offences in 
the books of Zeus, so that when the day of reckoning comes, they will be brought to judgment. 

The conception of justice suggested by this passage is not, it must be conceded, a very advanced 
one. In particular, die account of how Dike acquired her wy es scems oddly primitive. 
Zeus' rcason for bestowing them is strangely personal for the sublime Zeus of Aeschylus; it would 
hardly be surprising if a god who came to grant Dike her privileges in such an accidental way should 
be unwilling to allow his own practice in private matters to be regulated strictly by her laws. And 
the sort of justice implied by this passage, and also by those from the Supplices and the Septem which 
I have quoted, seems to be a rough, eye-for-an-eye justice, best expressed in the words of that fragment 
from an unknown epic which was the favourite quotation of the emperor Claudius: 


Е ке тга8от тё т" ЁреЁє, бікт к" 1019 уѓуотто 28 


It may, of course, be argued that the mythology of a single play, and that very probably a 
pops is no reliable guide to the general conception of Zeus and Dike entertained by Aeschylus, 
I can only answer that I have found in Aeschylus nothing that is inconsistent with this notion, but 
much that is consistent with it; and I shall presently try to support this opinion by an examination 
of the Oresteia. But first I must point out the close correspondence of the fragment with the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, a writer whose great importance for the understanding of Aeschylus has lately 
been given increased and necessary recognition. Zeus, says Hesiod (252 ff.), sends to earth thirty 
thousand watchers to observe the doings of men. The maiden Dike is Zeus’ daughter, honoured 
by the Olympian gods, and when any man does her violence, she takes her seat by Zeus and pro- 
claims the injustice of men, that he may punish them. 


tpis yap puploi eloly bri y6ovl trovAuBotelon 
&ü&verror Zrvós pvAaKes Gute ёубрсотгоху, 

ої ра филастосисіу те Бікоѕ коі суётла Épya, 

ра EgoQpevol, Tacay porites èm alov, 

ў бё те тар0ёусс̧ ёоті Дікт, Аёс éxyeyavia, 

кобрт т’ оїбоіту те деої, ої “OAuyrov Éyoumw, 

каї окол: óvorágcw, 
aurixa map Ail qerrpi кобезоџрёут Koovicv, 
Ynpuet’ Gvépenraw абікоу уйоу, ӧфр’ ӧттотғіот). 


7 This passage helps to make clearer what should be clear altering fip& ai Ag. 1529 to fpfew, 
from Eur. H.F. 1169 and id. fr. G25, that there is no reason for = dp Arist. Eth. Nie, 1132 b a7; of. Seneca, Apocol. 14, 2, 
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Fishes, beasts, and birds, we are told (274 ff.), eat one another, as there is no Dike among them. 
To men, on the other hand, Zeus has given Dike, which is far the best of all things; for to the man 
who recognises what is just and is willing to speak it out, Zeus gives prosperity; but as for the man 
who bears false witness upon oath and does outrage against Dike, his race after him becomes feeble. 


téve yàp ávBpárreie: vógov Bi&ra&e Kpovicov. 
[x8uc1 u£v kai 8ripal kal oicovols Trererjvois 
Exfépev GAATAOus, Eel oU Bikr] érri uer! aurols, 
ёудрёттомті 5” боже бікту, fj roAAóv &pierm 
yiyveton . el yap tis к" ёё Tê Biko c&yopevon 
yryvoaxov, TG u£v 1' 6GABov б1бої epo: ZEUS. 
ӧс BE ke papTuping Excv Errlopxoy oyoccas 
weügeran, Ev Ge Sixny BAcwas vijkeg rov &àgtm, 
ToU Bé 1' &pauporépr] yevel) uerómiate A&Aerrrat. 
&vbpós &' euópkou yeveh perómioev duelvoov. 


With this doctrine the Oxyrhynchus fragment, and also the Supplices and the Septem, is in no way 
inconsistent. It remains to enquire whether the Oresteia provides any evidence for an exalted and 
sophisticated conception of Zeus, 

The chorus of the Agamemnon in its opening anapacsts declares that it is Zeus, Zeus Xenios, who 
has sent the Atreidae мүн Trov; the purpose of Zeus is being worked out, and no attempt to 
аран him can succeed (6o f.). Of this we are reminded at the beginning of the first choral ode. 
he portent of the eagles comes from Zeus, and it carries with it Zeus’ promise that the expedition 
shall achieve its purpose. But the portent ‘ though favourable, is арй! with blame ': 


тобтоу 5° altel Еоџрола Kpavat 
Selick pev, катёџоџфа ёё фосрота (144-5) 


The subject of the sentence is Artemis; and whom is Artemis asking to fulfil the portent? The 
common use of xpalvew to describe Zeus making valid of his ordinances, as well as the general 
sense of the passage, suggests that it is Zeus. To supply Ala as the subject of xpaívew is certainly 
not easy, But in this context the likelihood of a reference to Zeus is considerable; and there is a 
passage of the Prometheus which seems to me to supply a parallel. At PF. 99-100 Prometheus says : 

фЕй qeU, TÓ Trapóv TÓ T' érrepyónevov 
Tua cEvayon, тої тоте poy Baw 
yp тёрџата туб" ётттеїлсп, 


Most editors think that tépporra is the subject of the oratio obliqua clause here; and they take 
imirHÀen as a rare instance of the active of this verb being used, as the passive so often is, of the 
rising of stars or planets or of things that are compared to stars or plancts. So they arrive at the 
translation * when is an end of my labours fated to arisc ' Another way of explaining this passage 
would be to take EmrreiAeca in its common sense of *to command ' and to supply Aía from he 
preceding sentence as its subject: then one would render it * when is he destined to ordain the end 
of these labours? ’ Why then is rot used where we should expect mérte? Troi occurs with a verb mean- 
ing ‘to end’ to denote the point in time at which something is to end at Pers. 735 etc. ; see Index 
Aeschyleus s.v. Troi IT; and here TÉpuarra . . ErrrrelAca has the force of such a verb, This seems to 
me open to rather less objection than the usual way of dealing with the problem. | 

he chorus, then, is faced with a dilemma; Zeus has sent the Atreidae against the Trojans, but 
Zeus will concede to Artemis her demand for vengeance against the tearers of the hare, ‘True, 
Zeus’ responsibility is most obscurely indicated; but it may fairly be argued that the reluctance of 
both Kalchas and the chorus to admit it openly supplies à gud reason why it should be darkly 
suggested instead of clearly stated. In his warning against the dangers that will follow, Kalchas 
does not only prophesy the sacrifice of Iphigenia; he hints at still more grievous consequences of 
that sacrifice: 

uluve yép popepà TraklvopTos 
olxovópos BoAla uvápcov privis Texvétrowes (154-5) 


The chorus’ dilemma explains something which I have not seen otherwise accounted for: it explains 
why the chorus chooses this point to break off its narrative of the events at Aulis to appeal to Zeus. 
Zeus only has the er to stave off the danger of which the prophet has given warning. This is 
the context in which is set the famous passage which has so often been appealed to, seldom with any 
reminder of the nature of that context, by the believers in a * Zeus-religion *. 

_ _ * Whoever Zeus is, if this name is acceptable to him, by this do 1 address him.” ‘This invocation 
is indeed singular; but its singularity has long since been explained in terms of a type of ritual 
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address not uncommon in ancient religion, In order to invoke a god successfully, you must address 
him by the right name; accordingly, you either enumerate a whole string of titles or, to save time 
and to ensure not leaving out the title which the god really does approve, you adopt the form we 
find here. Many scholars have acknowledged this, but have none the less argued that Aeschylus 
here makes use of a relic of primitive religion in order to serve advanced convictions of his own.” 
If any convincing evidence of an advanced or spiritual conception of Zeus can be adduced from 
Aeschylus, this ibility will receive confirmation; at this stage of the investigation, we can only 
observe that, taken by itself, the passage is wholly explicable as an echo of a primitive manner of 
invoking gods. 

* Measuring all things against him, I can compare to him none but Zeus, if I am in truth to cast 
from my reflecting mind the vain burden.” What is ° the vain burden '? paraies and its cognates 
are often used of the ‘vain’ or ‘ frivolous” conduct of those who deny or defy the power of Zeus; and 
Professor Fraenkel (op. cit., pp. 102-3) takes °“ the vain burden’ to mean the burden borne by those 
who think such thoughts. I cannot understand how this meaning can have been clear to the 
audience, The * vain burden ' is presumably a burden which the chorus is secking to cast from its 
own mind. Perhaps this is simply the burden of worry about the fortunes of the house of Atreus, 
Perhaps it is the burden of trying to think of someone, other than Zeus, with whom Zeus can be 
compared, a burden which the — do, at this minute, jettison. Whatever it is, I doubt if this 
expression has any religious implication, 

What follows shows little trace of an advanced conception; rather it recalls the crudest myths 
of Hesiodic cosmogony. | Ouranos ruled first till Kronos overthrew him; then Kronos ruled till he, 
in turn, was —— by Zeus; sing to Zeus a hymn of victory and you will have managed to 
attain good sense, . 

' Good sense ' in this connection means the recognition of the feebleness of men in comparison 
with the gods; in the next stanza it is echoed by gpovelv at l. 176 and acppovsiv at 1; 181 (see 
Fraenkel on l. 176 (p. 105)). What is the meaning of the first three lines of the next stanza, from 
which many scholars have extracted quasi-Tolstoyan theories of * redemption through suffering '? 
Professor Fraenkel translates it: ‘it is Zeus who has put men on the way to wisdom by establis! 
as a valid law “ By suffering they shall win understanding ”' The use here of a familiar proverbi 
expression cannot be dissociated from a famous passage of the Works and Days, in which Hesiod 
solemnly warns his deplorable brother to choose Dike in preference to Hybris. In the end, he assures 
him, Dike will be triumphant: 

бікт 8° їлтёр GBpios Їсуе 
és TEAOs EfeAdoloa, madd Bé Te vimos Éyvca. вае 


Here we have the earliest application to the dealings of the gods with men of a proverbial expression 
which appears earlier in the Homeric phrase pexGev бё тє үлүтпо$ Ёууоз (P32, # тов). How far has 
Aeschylus moralised or theologised this piece of popular wisdom? Many have used it to contend 
that he thought sufferings were sent by the gods to refine or urify the character of mortals. But 
the actual victims of this law in the Oresteia, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Acri , Scarcely 
bear out this contention. They are not purified or ennobled; they are simply killed; and the after 
life to which they are consigned is not one that offers scope for moral evolution. Other people, it 
may be argued, will learn from their example. But it is not easy to see what those people will learn, 
if not the uselessness of defying Zeus’ law; and this the victims themselves, in their last moments, 
may be said to learn also, Now though this doctrine is in a sense ethical, it cannot be called advanced 
ethics, 

The stanza continues: * And before the heart there drips, instead of sleep, pain that reminds of 
injury; and even to the unwilling discretion comes. This clearly reinforces, in other words, what 
has been said immediately before, What comes next is very difficult. To brush aside the casy 
correction Bieros as one dictated by subjective considerations is, I think, a mistake. The strongest 
argument for this change is a grammatical one; a perfect, as Professor Fraenkel has shown in his 
notc on 407, describes a state and not an action, and therefore cannot be modified by an adverb 
of the sort that normally describes an action, such as Piaiws. Not that this argument in favour of 
Bicuos is decisive. fuévoov, unlike BéBaxev at 407, 1s a participle; and it is arguable that since the 
words c£Aua oeuvóv fiufvcov are in effect equivalent to &ápyóvrcov they can be modified by just such 
an adverb as ápyóvrcw might be. In any case, the difference to the sense is not a great onc. 
Keep pialcs and you get the sense, * And it is, I think, a kindness comin from the gods who by 
violence sit on their dread bench. Read Bietos and you get: * And it is, I think, a kindness done 
by violence that comes from the gods who sit on their dread bench. — Neither version leaves any 
excuse for sentimentalising this x&pis, which is clearly of the sort that would normally be described 

















“Sec Fraenkel ad foc. (Agamemnon 11, p. 100), may fairly reply that the poet merely meant mholas à тар 

bn * Me, Conington observes with truth that Pexinx means —*"* ruling by the Law of im rk and not Mov mesh tu 
~ violently" rather than “ powerfully"; and on the strength follow their own headstrong wills with impunity”? (Paley, 
of this he prefers Pisiot, and translates "strange as it mày adim.) Š 
scem (mov), the free gift o[ the gods is forced on men". But we ° 
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аз а хар &yapis.. The word xápis is being used ironically; what is described as a xápis is the 
forcing upon men by the gods ah the kind of cwopoveiv that comes to them against ma aN The 
notion that the maintenance by the gods of a definite scheme of punishment for offences against their 
laws lets us * know where we are ', and is therefore on that account called a x&pis seems to me far 
too hara | to supply from the context, as well as far too sophisticated, for any аке to have under- 
st it. 

To sum up, the so-called * Zeus-hymn ' seems to me to yield no evidence whatsoever in favour 
of * advanced conceptions '. let alone an * Aeschylean Zceus-religion '. Оп the contrary, it is set 
entirely within the oe framework of the theology of the Works and Days of Hesiod. 


So is фер played by Zeus throughout the trilogy. At Ag. t485 f., the Chorus finally confirm 
the fear already present in their minds during the parodos, and roundly affirm that Zeus is responsible 


for all that has passed : 
id Th) Stal Ards 
Travairíou TravepyéTa. 
1Í yàp Bporois Gveu Aids teAciten ; 
тї т@уб” оф Өєбкртутду Eomiv ; 


I do not think it possible to doubt that this is one of those passages in which the chorus pronounces 
a judgment which the poet wishes us to accept. One thinks at once of that passage of the Niobe 
which Plato singled out for special reprobation, the passage whose speaker asserts that the god first 
manufactures a pretext, when he is bent on the destruction of a mortal. The surrounding context 
of these lines, which is known to us from a papyrus fragment published by Vitelli and Medea Norsa 
in 1933, makes it easier to recognise what should in any case have been surmised, that the speaker of 
these lines does not assert that Zeus punishes the innocent; a view which, if it could safely be re- 
garded as the poet’s own, would be at variance with a famous passage of the Agamemnon (750 fF.) in 
which the Chorus certainly seems to тех for Aeschylus in asserting the opposite opinion. But the 
Niobe passage says nothing about wy Zeus decides utterly to destroy a house; it only says that, once 
he has decided to, he manufactures some immediate cause for trouble. 

The Chorus of the Agamemnon recognises that Zeus has ordained the king’s death; but it 
warns Clytemnestra that the law of Dike requires that she and Aegisthus in their turn shall pay the 
penalty; and in spite of her talk of a compact with the daimon, she knows that they speak the truth 
(1 ipo 77). In the next play, Orestes is the instrument of this law; Apollo is not lying when he 
tells the. Erinyes (Eum. @6 ff.) that every utterance of his shrine has behind it the — of 
Zeus (cf. 17-19, 713, 797). The speech in the Choephori (264 ff.) in which Orestes implores Zeus 
to help him to his vengeance is one of great interest, though it has never been a favourite with the 
advocates of Zeus-religion. ‘ If you destroy the nestlings of the cagle (Electra and sat), how 
shall you have from such a hand as ours, the banquets that are your due? If you cut off the race of 
the eagle, you will never more be able to convey to mortals the signals that they must obey; and 
if this whole royal stock wither away, never more will it do duty to your altars on the days of the 
sacrifice of oxen.” 

Note especially l. 255 ff. : 
xai ToU 8urfipos xal сє тут шуа 
патр; уєоссо0ҳ TOUTS” ipas, 
feis ópolas xerpós sUOoivov ytpas ; 
oUT' aieroU yéve8A" &rrogBeipas, r&v 
Tréumrety Éxois &v ofjuar eurrei67) BpoTois. 
оўт'&рукд$ то! ттё$ 58° абйаудғіс̧ тобуту 
Boopols &рї\ёєт Bouturots ёу ђџаоту. 


Neither here nor anywhere in the great Kommos which follows this scene does the alleged advanced 
conception of Zeus make its appearance; we find only an appeal (382 f.) to Zeus as the sender of 
ÜgTepóTroivov &rov to the evil among mortals. The later utterances of the Chorus conform to the 
pattern we have come to expect. The sword of Dike will strike down those who have transgressed 
against the majesty of Zeus (639-45); Zeus is prayed to grant Orestes victory at 783 ff; after the 
ө, the Chorus declares that Dike is their author (947 #.). 





и үу, Неайат (Agamemnon, p. 187, followed by F. M. (Bacchyl. 3, 37-8): ùmippie Баїџоо, [to] беди deriv уёрщ; 
Cornford, Plato's 1 "GL suggests that nod might be where xápss means *grace , 'favour', * gratitude’, In this 
written instead of mou, o on taken asa question; he context, the Chorus may well ask where is the хару of the gods; 
would then translate, ‘Where is there any joy of deities who sit the implication would, of course, be that it is hard to sce any, 
upon their awful seat violently?’ He may be right in taking Cf. P. Oxy. 2251, 4-5 (fr. 280 in my appendix to the Loe 
the sentence as a question, but his translation scarcely suits the edition), 

sense, If the sentence were a question, it would be better ® H. J. Mette, Supplementum Asschyleum, fr, 116, 1, 14-15; 
rendered, * And where is the favour shown by the gods who sit D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri 1, p. 8. Loeb, Aeschy E 
on their dread bench through violence? ' A close parallel i$. 277. 

found in the desperate appeal of Croesus on the funeral pyre 
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One of the many advantages to be got by ccasing to demand from Aeschylus a sophisticated 
and advanced theology is that of being free to recognise the naive dramatur of the Ewmenides for 
what it is. The issue lies between the law of Zeus, who as the champion of Dike semana нр 
his tpogrmms Apollo that the doer shall suffer, and the ancient: tin of the Eninyes, who pursue the 
slayers of their own kin. At the trial, Orestes calls upon Apollo to prove that his action was just 
(боо f.) : he does not deny the action, but let Apollo say whether it was just or not. Apollo replies 
that it was just; this assertion he confirms by his authority as pawns, and this in turn he justifies 
by declaring that all his utterances as рбут аге dictated by the commands of Zeus. 
What Zeus orders must be just; and he calls upon the jury to follow Zeus’ will (614 £)- 
The Chorus asks whether Zeus really can have commanded the oracle to order Orestes to kill his 
mother; and Apollo replies by explaining that the murder of a woman is a much less serious matter 
than the treacherous killing of a great prince and warrior. ‘ As you make it out ', reply the Chorus, 
© Zeus reckons more of a father's death than of a mother's; but Zeus threw his own aged father into 
chains,’ This remark gets Apollo on the raw. With extreme rudeness he points out that prisoners 
can always be released, but that once a man is dead, he cannot be recalled to life. 


640 fT. : Хо. тпатрёс прот 2205 џороу тё сё Абух. 
ауто 5: isnot TTOTEPC осоро тту Kpóvov. 
T Tara ToUTow oUk EvayTi", doc AEygis ; 
Ar. Ф паутошот кушбоћа, стууту бебу, 

TÉBag piv бу Аосееу, ёсті тоб" кос, 
каї карто ттоААтү итүуссутү Ауттүрїсє. 
avbpds 6° éreiSav aip’ avaomaan Kovs 
&ттсЁ Өсубуүто, офлпў ётт' @у@стохщ. 


When the votes are found to be equal and Athena has to decide the issue, she justifies her acquittal 
of Oreates on what has always been felt by most people to be a trivial ground; she herself has no 
mother, and is therefore more — Ss to the father’s rights. In fact, one may well wonder 
why the Erinyes ever agreed to her appointment as arbiter; for as daughter of Zeus and sister of 
Apollo she could hardly appear likely to support the ancient powers against the new ones. When 
the verdict is given, they scarcely accept it with a good grace, Their first impulse is to blast the 
land of Athens with their power, and only in the face of a direct threat of Zeus’ thunder do they at 
length accept Athene's tempting offer. 
826-7: 

xêyda Tretroida Zvi, xad th Bet Aéyew ; 

кої KATGos olfa боратос роуту беби 

êv û xepauvós éariv Éogparyiauévos. 


We are commonly told that one of the main purposes of the trilogy is to show how the primitive 
vengeance of the Erinyes was replaced by the rule of law; but nowhere does the text say that the 
Eumenides are now handing over their functions to the Areopagus. They nowhere promise to givc 
up their present pursuits; and nothing in the play justifies the belief that the transition from the 
blood-feud to the trial by jury is the main theme of the trilogy. 
An examination of the surviving plays apart from the Promeiheus seems to lead to what many 
ople will find the startling conclusion that Aeschylus’ conception of Zeus contains nothing that 
is new, nothing that is sophisticated, and nothing that is profound. But is this conclusion, after all, 
surprising? No advanced theology of the kind Aeschylus is so often credited with is found in an 
Greek author before Plato, a fact which Nilsson (see n. 8) acknowledges with some surprise. ir 
Aeschylus was in truth a solitary pioneer of an advanced theology, one would expect to find Plato 
acknowledging the fact with gratitude and admiration; but this is not the case. In Books II and 
III of the Republic, Plato delivers a fierce attack upon the famous poets of Greece for the corrupting 
character of the myths which they relate, and from this attack Aeschylus is far from being exempt. 
“The first charge brought against the poets, that of representing the gods as doing violence to one 
another, is not peu cally levelled against Aeschylus, though the Prometheus itself could have 
furnished an excellent example. But as an instance of the second crime of the poets, that of represent- 
ing the gods as being responsible for evil, Plato quotes the passage of the Niobe which I have men- 
tioned (Resp. 380 A); as an instance of the third crime, that of making out the gods as capable of 
deceit, he quotes the disguise assumed by Hera in the Semele (ib. 381 D); and at the conclusion of 
the second book he cites, in summing up his remarks upon this head, Thetis’ famous denunciation 
of Apollo’s treachery (fr. 350, quoted at 383 A-B). Of the crimes of fepreienting death as terrible 
and of crediting gods and heroes with unbecoming behaviour or with unbecoming sentiments, 
Aeschylus is not specifically accused, but tt is clear that he would not have been acquitted. Now 
whatever Aeschylus men have said about the other gods, it is highly probable that if he had put 
forward a conception of Zeus that verged in places on the severe and abstract monotheism which 
Plato would have approved, Plato would not have included him in his general condemnation of 
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the poets. Plato, it is true, had little sense of historical accuracy and was capable of unfairness to 
his predecessors ; but I find it hard to believe he would have been so unfair and unintelligent as this. 
It seems possible, and indeed probable, that Plato lumped together Aeschylus with the rest 
simply because Aeschylus shared the common beliefs and assumptions about the gods. Aeschylus 
certainly makes Zeus supreme, 50 is he supreme in Homer. Numerous passages could be cited to 
show that Aeschylus, just as much as Homer, believed in the efficacy of gods other than Zeus, of 
Apollo and Athene, Artemis and Ares, Hera and Poseidon; numerous others indicate his belief in 
the qui реи existence of the indeterminate daemonic beings in whom the average Athenian 
of the fifth century undoubtedly believed, Hybris and Dike, Eris and Koros, Ate and, Kratos.** 
His presentation of the gods could not be more patently anthropomorphic. They have mouths, 
feet, arms and eyes; ** they have special means of transport and use special weapons.** Not only are 
the other gods often introduced upon the stage, but in the Psychostasia Zeus himself figured as a 
character. The gods constantly pursue mortal women, especially Zeus? If Aeschylus had ever 
heard of Heraclitus or Xenophanes and their attempts to inculcate a more refined notion of divinity, 
there is nothing in his works to prove it.” Further, there can be little doubt that the view of Zeus 
and Dike that we find in Aeschylus is not materially different from that of Hesiod. Any advance 
we do find has appeared well over a hundred years before Aeschylus in the work of another Athenian 
t, Solon, who presents the notion of Zeus as the champion of Dike and also the doctrine of kópos 
ollowed by &rn or Opis in a form in no important way different from what we find at Ag. 750 Ё. 
see fr. 1 Diehl). Scholars have expended much learning and ingenuity in tracing a gradual 
evelopment in ethical profundity from Homer to Hesiod, from Hesiod to the lyric poets and early 
elegists, from lyric to Aeschylus, from Aeschylus to Sophocles. Much of their work has no relation 
to what is in the texts, but is simply a product of the nineteenth century’s insistence upon progress 
:n all matters and its conviction that the power of poctry must reside chiefly, if not wholly, in the 
ideas, and especially the ethical ideas, which it expresses. In fact, as Plato naturally recognised, 
the similarity of general outlook between all these poets is far more striking than the differences 
between them, Almost the only scrap of Aeschylus talk that has come down to us in the remark 
(in Athenaeus viii 374 E) that his dramas were ‘slices from the great banquets of Homer’. I 
suggest that this may be a more valuable indication of his poetic views than is commonly sup- 


It is time to return to the problem of the Prometheus trilogy; how are we to reconcile the 
presentation of Zeus in the surviving phy as a harsh and ruthless tyrant, the torturer of the great 
champion of mankind, with the ‘ advanced” Zeus we find elsewhere in Aeschylus? Does the 
rejection of the view that Zeus character * developed ' in the course of the trilogy oblige us to follow 
Schmid in believing that the surviving phy is not by Aeschylus? If the view of Zeus in Aeschylus 
for which I have argued is correct, there is no reason to suppose the Zeus of the P.V. to be un- 
aeschylean. Zeus may well honour Dike because she was on his side against his father, and uphold 
her rig among men. But for Zeus himself to feel scruples in dealing with a challenge to his own 
authority would be quite another thing. Any government maintains justice among its subjects, 
but few governments refer to the arbitration of abstract justice disputes with powers which have 
challenged their own authority. Further, one must be on one’s guard against supposing that the 
god who is for mankind is necessarily to be thought of as * good ’ and the god who is against mankind 
is necessarily * bad '. The fifth-century Zeus was not a democratic god, who could never, for fear 
of losing his job, do anything not in the best interests of the human race. Hesiod, in whose works 
Aeschylus’ mind was soaked, records without expressing disapprove, Zeus’ annihilation of at least 
one of the four successive races of mankind. Nor does he feel the fifth race, to which he himself 
belongs, to have received particularly favourable treatment at Zeus hands, The gods, he says 
(op. 42 £.), have concealed from men the means of subsistence (Bios); a man could easily do 
enough work in a day to keep himself for a year, had Zeus not concealed subsistence from us in 
his anger against Prometheus. No resentment against Zeus is expressed ; that would be presumption, 
and Мой тише punishment; but neither is his benevolence stressed. What is emphasised, in 






5 [D am grateful to Mr. D. A. Rees for urging upon me the  pursues Amymone in the Anrmume : Boreas doubtless pursued 
usefulness Cf this argument from Plato. HER Orcithyia in the Oreitlyia, Zeus pursues Io in the Supplicer 

44 All mentions of each god and daimon in Aeschylus are and P. V. Europe in the Karti, Semele in the Semele-trilogy, 
conveniently listed by W. Kausche, Mytholagumena Aachia (Dir Danae in the rseus-trilogy, and no doubt Callisto in the 
Pilal. Halenses, IX (1888), pp. 129 f See Chapter Пом. Cal. š 
Kranz' Shzrimen (рр. 34 Íj, entitled "Die gött iche und die » | do not trouble to show how feeble is the evidence ad- 
menschliche Welt in der alten Tragoedic ". duced by those who have tried to prove him acquainted with 

1 Mouths, P.F. 1032, fr. 350. 5: fret, Eum. 294; atms nr the works of these writers. Wm. Nestle’s remarks, in the article 
hands, Supp. 313, 1066, P.V. 849, Che. 395. fr. 337; Y% Supp. already quoted (Griechische Studien pp. 122—3), provides a fair 
812-13, P. V. 654, 903. specimen. Neither shall I deal with the attempts which some 

»1 Transport, P.V. 287-8, 394-5, Eum. 403-5. Weapons, have made, encouraged by a light-hearted remark of Cicero 
P.V. 405, 024-5, Sept. 131; А ЖЕ and Artemis must haveused { Aeschylus, non salum poeta sed ctium Pythagoreus . . .', 
arrows in е Моде. Zeus under iş mentioned mt Se. 255, Tuse, u. TO, 25), to prove Aeschylus a Pythagorean or an Orphic, 
429-30, 444-6, 519, 029-30, P.V. 358 ff., 667-8, 915 Ї., 1016, — On the Lycurgus trilogy and its connection with Orpheus, see 
1043-4, 1001-2, 1082-3, Éunt. 826 V. 196 in Mette s Nachtrag the sensible remarks of I. M. Linforth (The Arts of Orpheus, 
zim Sip Aeschyleum. — 
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Hesiod and also in tragedy, is the supremacy of his power and the uselessness of to deceive 
him or in any way resist his will. The whole of Greek poetry from Homer to So e3 abounds 
with illustrations of this attitude. The gods by their laws encourage righteousness among men. 
But they themselves are not obliged to obey those laws, nor should we be reasonable to — it. 
The poets talk not of the righteousness of the gods, but of their power, and of their insistence that we 
be righteous; they insist upon the excellence of their laws, but still more upon the foolishness of 
trying to oppose their will. There is a sentence in the Afagna Moralia which well illustrates one 
facet of this difference: * It would be odd if anyone were to say he loved Zeus* (Mgn. Mor. 1208 B 30 
&rorrov ci tig pair] giAeiv Tov Ala).?* 

There is no reason why a god whom his worshippers regard with this dese of respectful 
detachment should not be portrayed by one of them as acting ruthlessly, particu since in this 
instance Zeus was defending his own supremacy against a challenge. Zeus has a lar closer and 
more personal relation to the action of this play than he has to that of any other surviving work of 
Aeschylus. Prometheus is a personal enemy, who has defied Zeus’ authority; why should Zeus 
show him mercy, any more than he showed mercy to any other of his defeated rivals? Of course, 
it is unreasonable to argue that the Zeus of the P.M. is the object of the actual hostility of the poet. 
Aeschylus is not ‘for’ or ' against ' either Zeus or Prometheus. His immediate purpose is not 
educative, but dramatic; and he must so hold the balance between the protagonists in the central 
conflict as to exploit to the full the dramatic possibilities which the story offers. Prometheus is 
indeed shown with much sympathy; but it does not follow that the audience is meant to regard 
Zeus with the indignation that we naturally feel. The warnings of the Chorus against excessive 
avGeSia have been seized upon by those who have regarded Prometheus himself as being the guilty 
party. This is ridiculous; but the warnings do serve to remind us that if Prometheus' attitude is 
magnificent, it is also unrealistic. And unrealism of this kind, the refusal to recognise one's own 
helplessness in the face of superior power, is a fault that Aeschylus, like other Greek poets, constantly 
reprobates. The point is made still clearer by the warning of Oceanus, a character whom some 
scholars have absurdly misunderstood. He offers to intercede with Zeus, at his own risk (325 f., 
337 £); and Prometheus himself acknowledges that some risk could be involved (340-1). What 
more he could have done, I cannot see. As his offer is rejected, there is nothing left for him to do 
but to warn Prometheus to moderate the violence of his utterances, a warning which Prometheus 
would have done well to heed. For all he gets by his rash defiance is an intensification of his 
punishment.“ 

With this in mind we return to such positive indications as we possess of how Zeus and Pro- 
metheus became reconciled. Among these, the prophecies uttered by Prometheus himself in the 
Desmotes have a peculiar authority; and if we examine them, we find that again and again Pro- 
metheus declares that by his possession of the secret about Thetis he will force Zeus to release him. 
“I swear’, he says (167 £), * that the chief of the blessed ones shall yet have need of me, tortured 
though I am im mighty fetters, to reveal the new design through which he stands to lose his sceptre 
and his prerogatives. And never shall he coax me by the honey-tongued incantations of Persuasion, 
never shall I cower before his harsh threats and reveal this secret, till he release me from those cruel 
bonds and be willing to render me atonement for this outrage.’ ‘I know’, he says later (185 f.), 
* I know that Zeus is hard and keeps Justice by his side; but none the less, soft shall his resolution 
be when by this means he is crushed; and making smooth his rugged temper, he shall come to union 
and to friendship with me no less eagerly than I." Observe that in this early scene with the Chorus, 
Prometheus says that his knowledge of the secret will force Zeus to release him; this statement he 
repeats at 524-5. In the final scene (908 f.) he talks of the disaster Zeus will suffer if he makes the 
fated marriage as though it is bound to overtake him. That, no doubt, is intended as a way of 
threatening Zeus, who as he must know, will hear his words. For though Prometheus knows that 
Zeus will eventually release him, Zeus can be made to do this only if he knows of the threat which 
— him. We know, in any case, that Zeus did not suffer destruction: and we may therefore 
easily inler that it was by revealing the secret that Prometheus purchased his release. Now if Zeus 
has in the meantime reformed in character, it is odd that he should need the threat of im i 
disaster to lead him to pardon his noble adversary; this argument, which I have not before seen 
used, surely confirms — against believing that Prometheus owed his release to a change 
of heart on the part of Zeus which I set out earlier. The change of attitude by the Ewmenides is 
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indeed a parallel, but one which indicates the opposite of what it has often been supposed to, The 
Eumenides do not change their character, but they do a deal with Athene, and in consequence their 
attitude changes, So, I suggest, must Zeus have done a deal with Prometheus, and changed his 
attitude in consequence. 

The deal once concluded, it is likely that the trilogy ended in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
cession and reconciliation, such as Heracles was a peculiarly fit person to promote. It may well 
have been indicated that Zeus would not renew the attempt to destroy the human race which 
Prometheus (231 £.) has claimed to have frustrated, we do not know how. But in view of the ex- 
plicit words of Prometheus’ prophecy, it seems certain that Prometheus’ possession of the secret 
r ing Zeus' бараса marriage must have played ап indispensable part in making this recon- 
ciliation possible. Why was this motive necessary to the poct? Firstly, no doubt, because it was part 
of the myth; secondly, because no Greek of Aeschylus’ time or earlier thought of Zeus as having 
that special relation o patronage and protection towards mankind which the Jews and Christians 
have assigned to God.3* Zeus is indeed the champion of Dike, a rough retributive justice; he 
insists that men, like gods, shall keep his law. This is an important function, and it plays a central 

art in the action of Aeschylus’ plays. That the moral background it provides has great importance, 
I am very far from wishing to deny. What I do deny is that they contain an advanced morality 
involving an ascription to Zeus of greater power than earlier poets had assigned him and a belief 
in his regeneration of mankind through — This rude morality serves as an indispensable 
background to the action. But there is no reason for thinking that the dramatist's main purpose was 
to commend it to his audience. There was nothing new in it, and among most Athenians there 
will have been little disposition to dispute it. Aeschylus probably never thought of doubting it, 
and to that extent his ** may certainly be said to recommend it. I will conclude by quoting 
some words of Hermann’s, set originally in the context of a by no means wholly acceptable polemic 
agana Welcker's reconstruction of the trilogy, but applicable to other opinions besides Welcker's. 
'Sed aliud longe est fabulae rationem exponere, aliud explicare consilium poetae, praesertim 
scaenici, qui nom docere, sed placere populo, aut si docere, non docere per aenigmata abstrusae 
cuiusdam. sapientiae, sed per viva constantiae, fortitudinis, animi magnitudinis exempla velit. 
Ab eo trilogiam factam credere, ut istiusmodi doctrinae philosophicae satisfaceret, alienissimum a 
sana ratione est, neque utilius, quam quaerere (et quaesiverunt quidam) quomodo in Iovis persona 
crudelissimi tyranni exemplum proponere potuerit. Neque habuerunt ista apud Graecos offen- 
sionem, nec potuerunt habere, ut in religionibus, quae totae ex huiuscemodi fabulis essent compositae * 


(Opusc. viii, 255-5). 
Corpus Christi Gollege, Oxford. 
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Since Aeschylus everywhere works against the background 1054-5) 10 provide was probably beld to consist chiefly in the 
of the system of moral order I have tried to describe, and depiction of * viva constantiae, fortitudinis, animi magnitudinis 
therefore in a sense may be said to * teach ' that it is true, this exempla” (cf. ib. 1019-22) and not in the propagation of new 
statement may be t to go too far. But the ' teaching ' religious or philosophical doctrines. 

which poets are said by the Aristophanic Aeschylus (Ram. 


THE COLOSSUS OF RHODES 


I rink that we all know about the Colossus of Rhodes—one of the Seven Wonders of the 

World, We remember him from our childhood’s days. Was there not some story of a great 
statue standing astride the harbour of that old-world port—Rhodes, somewhere among the Isles 
of Greece? And if we look up a Classical Dictionary we shall find him described as being a bronze 
figure of the sun god, Helios, and as standing 70 cubits, that is, more than 100 feet in height. 
We read that in the year three hundred and three before Christ, Demetrios Poliorketes, King of 
Macedon, becoming tired of his long-protracted Siege of Rhodes, returned to Greece, leaving his 
siege-train behind him. The citizens of Rhodes sold thc weapons for 300 talents, and devoted 
the money to the erection of a statue of their god: a statue, moreover, which they hoped would 
compare favourably with those of their great ally, Egypt. The citizens of Rhodes called upon 
the sculptor Chares of Lindos: a town on the island of Rhodes not far from the capital. He was 
a pupil of the Greek sculptor, Lysippos, who had just constructed at Tarentium a bronze statue 
of Zeus, about 7o feet in height. Chares undertook the work. The colossus took twelve years 
to erect, from 292 to 280 В.С. It was thrown down by an earthquake some sixty years later, 
and remained on the ground, as one of the sights of Rhodes, for nearly goo years, When the 
Saracens conquered the island in A.D. 653, their general broke up the figure and sold the bronze to 
a Jewish dealer. Not a fragment of the Colossus remains to-day, and no complete copy of the figure 
cxists. 
Now it happens that by profession I am a sculptor, and naturally the story interested me. I 
determined to look up the old records, and to find out all I could about this remarkable work, for so 
far as I could discover, no sculptor had ever yet done that. I thought that a critical examination 
of the evidence might bring to light some new facts, and I may say here that I was not disappointed, 
for I was able to find out a great deal that is new about this great figure. And I hope to be able to 
show you a fairly clear picture of what it really was, 

Now the structure of this statue and its method of erection are matters of considerable technical 
interest. So it is fortunate that in their descriptions of the figure some of the ancient writers unwit- 
tingly give us details which throw considerable light upon the sculptor's methods. То begin at the 
beginning, there is a treatise entitled ‘De Septem Orbis Spectaculis ^, or * The Seven Wonders of 
the World’, which has been attributed to Philon Byzantinos, a celebrated mechanician, who 
flourished about the year 146 &.c.! Though slightly rhetorical in style, the writer’s evident interest 
in practical technical problems is just what mi m have been expected from a man with his mathe- 
matical and mechanical bent of mind. He shows his interest in the great iron armature which 
was fixed within and supported the bronze colossus: forged of bars of so great a size as to suggest the 
employment of Cyclopean force. He discusses the method of constructing the bronze figure, piece 
by piece, beginning at the feet and adding each newly formed portion, one above the other, so that 
the whole work rose stage by stage, like a building. He draws attention to the strain on the metal 
market when a large amount of bronze for the statue was purchased at one time. And to the build- 
ing of a great ramp of earth by means of which the materials for the statue were raised to the required 
height above ground. It is because Philon shows this practical p of the many problems to 
be faced that I cannot agree with Fabricius when he ‘ thinks it impositle that an eminent mechani- 
cian like Philon could have written this work’, The writer's use of little unpremeditated phrases— 
° he first fixed the feet as far as the ankle bones *, and * so the ankles had to be filled in —suggest 
that he was in touch with a living tradition, and it is not necessary to attribute to him a date in the 
fifth or sixth century A.D, as some recent writers have proposed. 

The treatise is quite short, it gives a brief description of seven remarkable works which existed 
at the time. They were: the Pyramids of E t; the Pharos or Lighthouse of Alexandria; the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; the Temple o emis at Ephesos; the Tomb of Mausollos (the 
Mausoleum); the gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia; and the Colossus of Rhodes. 

. Now because he seems to be the earliest writer to mention the Colossus, and from internal 
evidence also, Philon's account is the most valuable of all the ancient records of the work 
which have come down to us. Philon writes as a layman on technical processes employed on 
a work erected more than 100 years before his time, and by methods with which he was not 
personally familiar. We have no record of the literary sources or local traditions upon which he 
relied, and we shall find that he was mistaken upon some points. But his general account is 


1 Philon af Byzantiom 1 J. A. Fabricius, Bibiathera (7rasca IIL, ; W. Eroll, i 
De — — Spectaculis, chapter4. Kindly translated RE. Philon, no. 49 (XX, 1941, p. 54]. "es p 
for me by Professor R. J. H. Jenkins, of King's Gollege, London. 
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sound, and we must not allow later accretions to obscure it. Here is Philon's account, slightly 
shortened : 


*, .. At Rhodes was set up a Colossus 7o cubits high, representing the Sun: for the 
similitude of the God was known only to his descendants. ‘The artist expended as much bronze 
on it as seemed likely to create a dearth at the foundries; for the casting of this statue was the 
world’s (triumph) in metal-working, ... The artist fortified the bronze from within by 
means of iron scaffolding and squared blocks of stone, whose connecting rods bear witness to 
hammering of Cyclopean force, and indeed the hidden part of the labour is greater than the 
visible... . He constructed beneath it a base of white marble, and on this, working out the 
proportion, he first fixed the feet of the Colossus up as far as the ankle-bones, on which the god, 
J0 cubits high, was to be erected, As the top (he foot-level) of the base was already so high 
as to over-top other statues, it was not possible to lift the rest of the statue and place it in posi- 
tion above; so the ankles had to be filled in and the whole to rise on the top (by stages) like a 
building; for the same reason, in the case of other statues, artists make à model first, then divide 
it up and cast the parts separately, and lastly join them all together again in erecting it; so 
here, when the first bit had been cast, the second was modelled on the top of it, and when that 
had been cast the third was built on to it, and so on, using always the same device of construc- 
tion. Thesc OE then continually piled up round the as yet uncompleted parts of the Colossus 
a vast mound of earth, which hid the completed parts and allowed the casting of the next stages 
at ground level. So, going up bit by bit towards the goal of his endeavour, at the expense of 

oo talents of bronze and 300 of iron, he made his god equal to the God, raising a work mighty 
in its boldness; for he gave the world a second Sun to match the first.” 


Philon first remarks that so much bronze was expended on the statue that it seemed likely to 
create a dearth in the local foundries. But later he gives the total weight of the bronze as 500 
talents (24 tons). Now bronze was always a valuable material, and, from early in the Bronze Age, 
founders’ hoards and other evidence, in Western Europe as in China, show that every broken 
bronze implement or vessel, every scrap of bronze, was searched for and preserved for subsequent 
re-melting. And the very Variable composition of the bronze objects which have survived suggests 
that many of them were made from fragments of bronze collected haphazard. But the withdrawal 
from the market of 12} tons over a period of years should not have caused any serious local shortage. 
Perhaps the sculptor bought a large supply at one time, so that the work at the foundry should never 
be delayed by lack of material. | 

* The artist ', says Philon, * fortified the bronze from within by mcans of iron scaffolding (or 
rather “ iron stays *’) and squared blocks of stone whose connecting rods bear witness to hammering 
of Cyclopean force, and indeed the hidden part of the labour is greater than the visible From this 
passage we learn that inside the figure, from base and ankles upwards, rose columns of well-cut 
masonry, strengthened by iron bars, the size and thickness of which suggested forging of superhuman 
power. We shall discuss this point at some length later. 

In the next passage Philon tells us that the figure was built up from the top of the base by stages. 
The feet and es first, and then the parts above them, as a building is erected. At each stage of 
the work, that part of the figure coming immediately above the part аке еш would be 
modelled in position, perhaps in plaster, (It would be enlarged. of course, from an original model 
of manageable size.) When the modelling of each stage had been finished, the modelled part would 
be taken down to the workshops for transformation into bronze. It would then be carried back and 
fixed into position, and the modelling of the next stage above it undertaken. | 

Philon goes on to explain that (as in the ancient world it was not possible to lift such heavy 
masses with any available tackle) the sculptor had a great mound of earth, or ramp, constructed 
which rose higher and higher as thc statue grew, up the slope of which the great masses of stone, iron, 
and bronze which were required for the statue might be conveyed to their appointed places, high 
above ground, | A lo 

Philon's words * he piled up . , . a vast mound of earth, which hid the completed parts and 
allowed the casting of the next stages at ground level may have either of two meanings: 


(1) that for cach part of the work the furnaces themselves were moved up the mound to 
such a height that the casting of the new section might take place im situ: cach new part being 
cast on to an already completed part of the work; or 

(2) that all the casting was done in the foundry at ground level, and each portion when 
completed was carried up the mound to be fixed in position on the statue. 


The first suggested method would be extremely inconvenient and unpractical. It overlooks 
the fact that after the actual pouring of the molten metal a great deal of work had to be done to the 
cast before it was ready to be fixed, and most of this work would be done in the bronze-workers’ 
workshop at ground level. Also, as we shall see later, the moving of the furnaces would have 
been quite unnecessary, as the casting was not done in that manner. 
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Another account of the figure is that of Strabo, who died in the year A.D. 24. He writes thus 
of the city of Rhodes: 


"os Ue city . . . was embellished with many votive offerings. These are distributed in 
various places, but the greatest part of them are deposited in the Dionysion and in the Gym- 
nasion, The most remarkable is the Colossus of the Sun, which was 70 cubits in height, the 
work of Chares of Lindos. It now lies on the ground, having been thrown down by an earth- 
quake, and is broken at the knees. An oracle prohibited it being raised again. This is the 
most remarkable of the votive offerings, and it is allowed to be one of the seven wonders of the 
world."4 


Strabo's statement that the figure was broken at the knees is of great interest. That it failed 
there shows that the sculptor had successfully reinforced the ankles: the place where failure perhaps 
might have been expected. But the earth tremors set Up ao violent a swaying of the figure that its 
reinforcement buckled and failed at some point, probably half-way between elbow and ground, 
and the figure broke at the knees. | 

Our next writer is Pliny, who died in the year A.D. 79.5. After describing the Zeus at Tarentum, 
40 cubits in height, the work of Lysippos, he goes on to describe the Colossus of Rhodes in these 
words: 

` But that which is by far the most worthy of our admiration, is the colossal statue of the 

Sun, which stood formerly at Rhodes, and was the work of Chares the Lindian, a pupil of the 

above-named Lysippos; no less than 70 cubits in height. This statue, fifty-six years after it 

was erected, was thrown down by an earthquake; but even as it lies, it excites our wonder and 
admiration. Few men can clasp the thumb in their arms, and its fingers are larger than most 
statues. Where the limbs are broken asunder, vast caverns are seen yawning in the interior, 

Within it, too, are to be seen large masses of rock, by the weight of which the artist steadied it 

while erecting it. It is said that it was twelve years before the statue was completed, and 

that goo talents were expended upon it; a sum raised from the engines of warfare which had 
been abandoned by King Demetrios, when tired of the long-protracted siege of Rhodes.' 


Pliny adds little to our knowledge of the work, except that he makes it clear that the masonry 
filled but part of the interior of the body and limbs. 

Our next authority is the Emperor Constantine the Seventh, Porphyrogennetos, who lived from 
A.D. 005 to 959. In his * De Administrando Imperio ' he writes of Othman, the chief of the Arabs, 
or Saracens, thus: 


*He took Africa by war, and arranged tribute with the Africans, and returned. His 
general was Mavias, who pulled down the Colossus of Rhodes and took the island of C гиз 
and all its cities. . . . He demolished the Colossus on it, and a Jewish merchant of Edessa 
bought it and loaded goo camels with the bronze of it.' 5 


In another place he writes: 


* He took the bronze of it, and carried it over into Syria, and put it up for sale to any who 
wanted it; and a Hebrew of Edessa bought it and brought it up from the Sea laden on 580 


camels,” f 


You will note that the Emperor uses the words * pulled down the Colossus but we had thought 
of it as already lying on the ground, for Strabo had told us that: * It now lies on the ground, having 
been thrown down y an carthquake, and is broken at the knees *. | 

Our next chronicler is even more explicit. He is Michael the Syrian, who was Patriarch of 
Antioch during part of the twelfth century.’ He is writing of the Saracens: 


` They went to Rhodes and devastated it. The Colossus of bronze was a fine work, and 
was reckoned one of the wonders of the world: they set about breaking it up in order to 
off the bronze. It had the pose of a standing man, When they put fire hg s it they saw that 
it was fastened to stones in the earth by great bars of iron, With great ropes numerous men 
pulled on it, and suddenly it turned over and fell to earth. ... .' 


Michael's statement that ' it turned over and fell to earth’ must now be considered in connec- 
tion with that of Strabo that * the statue lies on the ground, broken at the knees ", and Pliny’s words 
that * it was thrown down by an earthquake; but even as it lies, it excites our wonder and admira- 
tion". Are these statements irreconcilable? No! I think that we can see what happened. The 
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oe Per Riley. 9 ues EC БУТ { à —— Me Syrien, Patriarch of Antioch ( 1160-00), 
mstantine Porphyrogennetos, Emperor o се Last, . hy J-B. C t, Tome II, т fasc, IIT, Book 1, 
De Adminisirands Imperio, 20-21. Ed: PG. F. Moravezik. Chapter io. к | 
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earthquake overturned the Colossus. The stone and iron columns buckled at the knees. The 
upper part of the statue fell right over, and the head and shoulders reached the ground. But the 
marble base and the legs up to the knees still stood firmly, with the body and head half hanging 
from them, half lying on the ground. The iron supports had bent but had not broken, though the 
stone columns and the bronze sheathing had. The broken figure, supported at the knees, would 
be 5o or 60 feet high, as tall as a six-storey house. Mavias and his men had to pull it down before 
they could break it up. He tied strong ropes to the thighs—perhaps he cut some of the trons— 
and then with a strong pull his men were able to wrench the immense mass free. ‘It turned over 
and fell to earth.’ This would be in the year A.D. 653. 
Another writer to be mentioned here is J. J. Scaliger, who in 1658 published an edition of 
Eusebius in which he refers to the Colossus in these words: * 
* The immense mass of bronze lay on the ground for 977 years until the Arab (general) 


Mavia, after the capture of Rhodes, sold the Colossus to a merchant, who loaded goo camels 
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with the fragments. Now the load of a camel is twice the load of a mule, and is 8oo pounds. 
Therefore, according to this reckoning the material of the Colossus would have amounted to 
720,000 pounds.’ 


But that would mean a total of over 320 tons of bronze employed on the Colossus. You will 
notice that the weight of bronze reputed to have been used is creeping up. Philon, who gave us 
the original account of the work, says that 500 talents, or 121 tons, of bronze, and 300 talents, or 71 
tons, of iron were used on the figure. Sealiger has raised the amount of bronze from 121 to 320 
tons. Another, quite recent, writer gives the number of camcl-loads at 900 and the weight of bronze 
at goo tons. One ton to one camel! I cannot refrain from giving you one more extract, this time 
from a recent edition of a Classical Dictionary, originally published roo years ago. Dr. Lempriere," 
the compiler, wrote of the Colossus thus: 


ч * Its feet were on two moles which formed the entrance to the harbour, and ships passed 


full sail between its legs. . . . A winding staircase ran to the top from which could easily be 

















5 Eusebius, Thesaurus "Temporum, 1058, Amsterdam, * Lempriere, John, Classical Dictionary, a new edition, revised 
pp. 137-8, editor Josephi Justi Scaligeri. 1949. 
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discerned the shores of Syria, and the ships that sailed on the coast of Egypt, by the help of 
glasses, which were hung on the neck of the Statue.’ 


But the coast of Egypt was 350 miles away! And the glasses! . . . 

We must call a halt somewhere, I have made en ines, and find that the usual load for a 

camel such as would be employed in Asia Minor is 4or 5 hundredweights, So the 12} tons (28,000 

ounds) of bronze, as given by Philon, could have been carried by fifty or sixty camels. If we allow 
for a further number of bronze statues, which may yet have remained on the island and were col- 
lected by Mavias, we may perhaps account for as many as ninety camel-loads of bronze. But the 
700, 900, or 30,000 loads, to which the figure was expanded by some later chroniclers, may, most 
probably, be accounted for by errors of transcription, assisted a little by wonder. 

Following the ancient accounts of the Colossus we come at last to a fortunate discovery, such 
as at times brings joy to the heart of a hard-working antiquary. Some years ago there was dis- 
covered in Rhodes a piece of sculpture of the second century p.c - a relief which gives us an almost 
contemporary picture of the Colossus itself 1® (Fig. 1.) The precise date of the relief is perhaps 
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(Drawn by Ann Dallas) 


difficult to assess. It has in its favour the facts that: (1) it was found in Rhodes; (2) the style 
is in keeping with the suggested date; and (3) the pose is a probable and suitable one for the 
purpose. 

The pose is a characteristic one for the Sun-god—he is shading his eyes, looking intently at 
some distant object—in all probability the rising sun (Fig. 2). This is an important observation, 
for if the statue had been erected at the harbour mouth, facing the sca, then only its back would 
have been visible from the shore. A glance at the map of Rhodes (Fig. 8) proves that if he faced 
landwards he would have been gazing intently towards rising ground only a mile away, with nothin 
important in sight, But if set a little way back from the harbour, facing eastward, the figure could 
be seen from cvery side, and the pose shown in the relief would be appropriate. { 

The relicf reveals another fcature of immense value to us: a Piece of drapery hangs from the 
leftarm. Now why isit present there? We realise at once that, besides the legs, the sculptor would 
wish to provide the figure with a third point of support to ensure its stability. Later sculptors 
employed the conventional tree-trunk, or rock, or vase, but Chares preferred this piece of drapery, 
Seemingly it hangs from the arm, in reality it covered a third column of stone which helped to 
support the statue, | 
ا‎ M ا ا‎ 


1 Claro Rhodes, Vol, V, 2, 1932-40, plate II and fig. 15, pp. 24-5. 
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Fig. 4 shows a contemporary coin of Rhodes, with a head of Helios. A head of this type 
would probably have been employed for the Colossus, 

We have now completed the first part of our enquiry. We have learnt what evidence has sur- 
vived from the past. Let us now look at the problems that remain. 


THE HEIGHT OF THE Corossus 


Practically all the ancient accounts agree that apart from the height of its marble base, the 
Colossus was a standing figure 70 cubits high. But what was a cubit? In most modern accounts 
of the work the cubit is reckoned as being equal to 18 inches: making the height of the figure ros 
feet. But if we look into the matter we shall find that in the ancient world, though the actual 
length of the cubit mg vary from place to place, nowhere at any time was it 18 inches: so the 
figure of 105 feet must be abandoned forthwith. In the third century B.C. there were in use a num- 
ber of different standards oflength. There were digits and palms, spans, feet and cubits. And some 
of the longer measures were divided into halves, quarters, fifths, sixths, sevenths, or even twenticths. 
Then there were long and short cubits. The late Sir Flinders Petrie, in his study of ancient weights 
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and measures," made a broad survey of this very difficult material. But no casy or certain solution 
to the question as to which cubit was actually in use at Rhodes can be found. I have therefore set 
out here in inches and millimetres the length of a cubit as recovered by actual measurements from 
a number of buildings of the period in Greece and Asia Minor (Fig. 5). It will be seen that, though 
there are differences, there is a fair amount of agreement between them. 

One of the most important standards was the cubit of Egypt. From pre-dynastic times onward, 
with but slight variations, the Egyptian royal, or building, cubit had remained at 20-52 inches 
(524 mm... ® If we omit the two measurements taken from buildings in Assyria and Northern 
Syria, we find that the extreme variation in the length of these cubits is from 20-55 inches in Ephesos 
to 21-03 at Olympia: a difference of less than half an inch. We cannot be quite sure as to which 
cubit was employed at Rhodes, but I have taken that of nearby Pergamon as being the most prob- 
able. For about 280 a.c. a cubit of 20-7 inches became locally acceptable when adopted by Phile- 
tairos, the founder of the Kingdom of Pergamon, as the standard cubit for use in his realm. Its 
employment would make the height of the Colossus a little over t20 feet, and I have adopted that 
figure here. 

We will consider next: 





! Flinders Petrie; Weights and. Meaxures. wrote two authoritative articles on the history of measures 
i The late Mr. F. G. Skinner, Keeper of the Department and of weights for Chambers Encyclopaedia, published in 1350. 
of Metrology, Science Museum, South Kensington, London, He defined the Egyptian Royal Qubit as 20-62 L wa inches. 
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(1) THE THICKNESS OF BRONZE EMPLOYED IN THE COLOSSUS 


Philon? tells us that its weight was 500 talents,™ or r2} tons, and the amount of iron 300 talents, 
or 7} tons. Remembering that the amount of copper employed in the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbour (a figure of about the same height) was 100 tons, the amount of bronze said to be 
employed seems to be very small, and the amount of iron proportionally large. Can we check these 
figures? Let us consider a smaller figure first. A modern bronze-casting for a life-sized, nude, 
standing athlete may average jj inch in thickness, though it may be of stouter material at the ankles 
and at other places liable to strain, and it may have strong iron reinforcement within. The weight 
of such a statue will be about 3 hundredweights. 

When I began to examine this question I considered: * Can I discover what is the surfacc-area 
of a standing man 6 feet high?’ I tried to reckon up the surface-area of my own body, But 
a book on human physiology gave me a figure of 20-2 square feet for a 6-foot high athlete.!* This 
area is equal to that of a cylinder (including its ends) measuring 0:989 foot in diameter, and 6 feet 
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high. So the ratio of the height to the diameter of the cylinder is 6-06 to 1. Taking the same pro- 
portions, let us see how these measurements would work out for the Colossus. With the height 
taken at 120 feet, and dividing that figure by 6-06, we find that the cylinder would be 19-78 feet in 
diameter. The surface-area of such a cylinder, including its ends, is 8,067 square feet. So that 
is the estimated area of the external bronze surface of the Colossus. To this area we must add, 
say, about a quarter more to allow for the bronze employed in the drapery which, as I have shown, 
fell from the left arm to the ground. This would bring the surface-area of the figure and drapery 
up to 10,000 square feet, 

Next, can we discover the thickness of the bronze actually employed in that figure? We 
can, A cubic inch of bronze (copper 9o, tin 10) weighs 5:08 ounces. A square foot of bronze 
1 inch thick, weighs 144 * 5:08 ounces, or 4511 pounds. And 10,000 square feet, 1 inch thick, will 
weigh ‚456,875 pounds, or nearly 204 tons. But Philon tells us that the bronze in the Colossus 
weighed only 123 tons—about 4; of 204 tons. So we discover the important fact that the figure 
was built of bronze plates which measured rather less than j; inch in thickness? That is just 
the thickness of a penny. 

This is a new fact, and it carries with it important implications. We realise at once that plates 
of this thickness would have been far too thin to play any serious part in supporting the weight of 


48 One talent may be taken as weighing 57 pounds. Medical Practice, 5th edition, p. 610, ing Du Bois, Basal 
ts C, H. Best and N. B. Taylor, The Ph Siolopical Basis of — Metabolism. г 333 i or 1*5 mm. 
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this immense figure, and we are able to appreciate the function of the 71 tons of iron. It was em- 
ployed to reinforce the masonry within the figure, and to support the sheets of bronze of which it 
was constructed, If the traditional figures for the weight of metal are correct, the Colossus was not 
built of bronze sections cast to shape, as has been believed hitherto, but it was made of com aratively 
thin plates, beaten to Mbps: Thin, but stout enough to serve their purpose. And we learn that 
the stability of the figure depended solely upon its core of reinforced masonry. 

We need have no occasion for surprise at this discovery, for the fifth-century sculptors had done 
pioneer work by building great statues from thin plates. Sometimes these were fastened to a 
wooden armature, as in the work of Pheidias at Athens and Olympia. But on other occasions 
probably the supports were of iron. 

At this point let us consider some of the further problems which must have presented themselves 
to Chares, di e sculptor. 

There would be: 


(1) The design of the figure and its base, and the production of the small-scale model 
rhaps 6 or 8 feet high), from which the great figure might be enlarged; together with con- 
sideration of the effect of perspective on those parts of a figure which would soar so far above 
eye-level. And questions as to the manner in which the бенка and pose would be affected 
by measures taken to ensure stability against wind pressure and gravity. These constituted a 
group of aesthetic problems, 

(2) The physical structure of the proposed monument—of stone, iron, and bronze; and 

the problems of its stability against gravity and wind pressure. A group of civil-engincering 
roblems. 
$ (з) The selection of a suitable site. The final choice of this would be made after con- 
sultation with the citizens of Rhodes. | 

(4) The design and construction of the chassis, with its necessary scaffolding, by means of 
which the form of the great figure might be accurately enlarged from the scale model. 

(5) The erection of a moulders' shop for the preparation of the necessary plaster moulds 
and models; of a foundry for the production of the bronze work; of a workshop in which the 
bronze plates and their iron supports might be hammered into shape and fitted into their 
places; a carpenter's workshop, suitably fitted; and the lay-out of a mason's yard for the 
preparation of the stonework, 

(6) Plans for the construction of the great mound or ramp, by means of which the heavy 
masses of stone and metal might be raised to their positions on the Colossus. 

(7) Finally, the problem of cost. 


Let us set down here two parallel series of measurements. The first set being the normal 
measurements of an athlete 6 feet high, such as a Greek sculptor might have chosen as a model,’ 
the second set being corresponding figures for a figure 120 feet high, but without making any 
allowance for perspective : 


Athlete Enlarged figure 
Inches. Feet. 
Hright š : š Y з : 2 "à Height  . ; š $ š 120 
Chest, circumference (not expanded) . . 36 Chest (circumference) . › í ^ . 60 
Waist. š ° . н . . .. 29 Waist. . - . š . . 4B 
Thigh : : ; F à : . 22} ee a . : š . : = aT 
AS: 8 š š š š : .. 9 one . ‘ . » ; ; . 15 
ce = и - а " - - T Ë * а a = a Ë „> Ж 
Wrist Е 3 Б i a E ; Н Writ. “n... + : š : š S i 
Height of Head - ы š J : . 10 Head, height Р š Е š i „17 
Width across shoulders . è . : . IB Width across shoulders . Е š š . go 
Width at its. 2 ; : : . 19 Width at armpits. : : i ; . 20 
Depth th chet . : : г a 8 Depth — chest . s i > е 33 


Now when a figure is seen against a bright sky, the light, crowding past its outlines, tends to 
make the mass of the work appear more slender than it isin fact. So the sculptor must enlarge his 
forms lest they appear to be too thin. For example, in an equestrian statue the legs of the horse are 
often made 2 inches larger than life to compensate for this wastage. — 

The sculptor Lysippos, in whose studio Chares had served as a pupil, was noted for the grace 
of his figures and for the excellence of their finish. He worked principally in bronze. In order 
to make his works more pleasing, he was accustomed to reduce the size of the head of the figure, 
making it one-eighth instead of about one-seventh of the height, as in anormal figure. But Chares 
had a very different problem to solve. What would be the effect of perspective on a figure, the head 
of which would tower perhaps 150 feet above the earth? A small head would be of no use here. 
He must enlarge, rather than reduce, its relative proportion. So he might make the height of the 
head 18 feet, or a little more or less, instead of the normal 17 feet, or the 16 feet of Lysippos. Again, 


14 Most of thesc figures were kindly given me by the editor af the magarine Health and Strength. 
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the size of the ankle of the Colossus, both for optical and for structural reasons, was of critical im- 
portance. For unless he were able to introduce some third point of support, such as a tree-trunk, 
the end of a piece of drapery or some other steadying device, the immense figure would have been 
balanced solely on its two legs, which at the ankles would measure little more than 4 feet g inches 
in diameter. We know how he overcame that difficulty. 

Another problem which must have been frequently in the sculptor’s mind was to what extent 
the stability of the Colossus would be affected by its pose. Let us consider a standing figure in a 
gale of wind. If the wind blows directly against its chest, the figure is pressed backwards, To 
counter such a pressure a man would lean slightly towards the wind, shift one foot behind the other, 
and turn his body sideways to the heaviest — Now the sculptor of the Colossus would have 
these points in mind. He would consider the direction from which the heaviest gales might be 
expected to blow, and he might try to so site and pose the Colossus that one foot would point in that 
direction, with the other foot behind in support, and he would incline the chest so that the full force 
of the heaviest blasts would not press directly againstit. Chares would try to keep his stone columns 
as evenly balanced as possible, and would rely ultimately upon their iron reinforcement to tie them 
firmly together. 

From Strabo's statement that as a result of the earthquake the figure broke at the knees, we 
learn that Chares had so reinforced the ankles that even with the excessive strain put upon them by 
the earthquake they did not fail. But something gave at about knee-level, Iam certain, for reasons 
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which will be apparent later, that the reinforcing bars did not break, but I believe that the irons and 
the stone columns buckled there. The failure may have occurred through a defect in the column 
of — which may have had no lateral support between ground and elbow level, a distance of 
some 55 feet (Fig. 6). I shall return to this point later. 

Now if the feet of a 6-foot-high model were posed about a foot apart (a normal —— then the 
feet of the Colossus, in the same pose, would have been 20 feet apart. Chares probably decided 
to enlarge each ankle to some 5 feet or a little more in diameter, and to strengthen the whole struc- 
ture with his column of drapery. This would add to his two original points of su port a third 
point, situated perhaps ro feet away. It would not be in line with the other points of support, but 
at right angles to them, | 

The effective area for the support of the figure would thus be greatly enlarged, and with the 
reinforcing bars which the sculptor proposed to employ, it would seem probable that nothing but 
an carthquake could bring the Colossus down. 

Chares would make his original model for the Helios cither life-size, say, 6 feet high, or more 
likely of heroic size, 6 feet 8 inches high, or, perhaps, to some other measurement which would 
divide conveniently into 120 feet. This figure he would model, perhaps in clay, and cast in some 
permanent material. Now Chares was a pupil of Lysippos, one of the greatest of the fourth-century 
sculptors. Lysippos worked principally in bronze, and was noted for the grace of his figures and 
the excellence of their finish. He sought also another quality—life. We read that Lysistratos, 
his brother, to attain this quality in his studies was in the habit of casting parts of the figure in 

laster from life; and we remember the life masks which some of the Egyptian sculptors of the 
Sixth and again of the Eighteenth Dynasty used to take from the living face to assist them in their 
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work. Now until the last half-century we were accustomed to find in our museums many dull 
Roman copies of early works from which much of the breath of life was absent. But the discovery, 
in recent years, of a number of original Greck bronzes has enabled us to realise how vivid a life 
breathed in the finest works. The Cerigotto Youth is an example of such a bronze, and I 
think that we should have found in the Colossus something of that spirit. The original model made 
by Chares would probably be cast in plaster or stucco. He would devote to this part of his work 
every ounce of professional skill, technical knowledge, and aesthetic imagination of which he was 
possessed. He knew that in the Colossus every detail in his plaster model would be increased to 
many times its original size, and that any mistake would have disastrous results. 

Let us now consider the dimensions of the base of the statue. Chares would bring to the 
problem of its height this consideration. The base must be high enough to lift the feet of the figure 
well above the surrounding buildings. For one should be able to see the whole figure from all 
sides. Yet the base must not be so high as to interfere with the proportions of the figure. We 
read that the base of the Colossus was higher than the other statues about it. Chares probably 
— to make it 20 or 25 feet high, and tried the effect of a base of that proportion on the scale 
model. 


(2) THE PHYSICAL STRUCTURE OF THE PROPOSED FIGURE 


The Colossus would measure some 60 feet round the chest. It might be 30 feet across the shoul- 
ders and 20 feet across the armpits. Naturally, the wind pressure upon such a surface would be 
very great, and the weight of the figure considerable. So Chares had to discover whether it would 
be technically possible to introduce into the ankles of the figure and its supporting drapery sufficient 
masonry, with iron reinforcement, to uphold the weight of the Colossus and to provide sufficient 
rigidity to withstand a gale. The actual area of support, at ankle level, might be about 20 feet 
(stride), plus (half of each ankle) another 5 feet, total 25 feet; by (drapery) 10 feet, plus (ankle) 
5 feet, total 15 feet. The extreme limits of support at the level of the ankles, therefore, would be 
a triangle measuring about 25 fect, by 15 feet, by about 29 feet. And we have to consider a possible 
8o0-mile-an-hour gale pressing upon the figure, which rose 110 feet above the ankles. 

Now in modern practice a core such as that required for this figure might be designed in terms 
of reinforced concrete or in steel. But in Chares’ time the Greek builders of temples and monu- 
ments seem to have fitted their masonry together without cement or mortar. We may note that 
Philon seems to have been much impressed by the massive iron supports within the figure, which 
* bore witness to hammering of — force ', and it seemed to him that ‘the hidden part 
of the labour was greater than the visible ', 

But, unlike a civil engineer of to-day, Chares would not have available in his studio sets of 
carefully prepared tables dealing with the strength of materials, wind pressures, and so on. He 
would have to rely principally on observation, and upon data collected from the experience gained 
by other workers in his chosen field. I think that he would discuss with the most experienced smiths 
that he could find the size of the supporting bars required for his figure, and the best method of 
joining the parts together. From Philon’s account we learn that Chares employed 7} tons of iron 
altogether. If we compare this amount with that which a modern civil engincer might employ, 
we find that there is a quite remarkable level of agreement between them. That is a comforting 
thought. The weight of the figure might be distributed fairly evenly between the three points of 
support. Let us imagine, within the completed figure, two columns of stone, each rising some go 
or 95 feet above the top of the base, each column being some 5 feet in diameter. They would run 
straichtly through the ankles, legs, and body of the figure right up to the neck. These two columns 
would be joined together at the level of the pelvis and again at shoulder and neck levels by stro 
masonry . A third column of stone would stand some ro feet behind the others and weal 
pass through and support the drapery which fell from the left arm of the figure. This column 
would be about 60 feet high, and in its turn would be joined to the other columns by a strong stone 


It has been calculated that an Bo-miles-an-hour gale would apply a force of some 24 tons, acting 
horizontally against an area of the figure centred about the solar plexus, some 8o feet above the top 
of the base. T. would be to counteract such a force that the sculptor would give much of his atten- 
tion when designing the iron reinforcement of the figure. 

Let us consider the iron bars which linked all together. Altogether there might be six principal 
supports up to the level of the pelvis. ‘These bars might run some 15 feet down into the mass of 
the base in order to obtain a good anchorage there, and reach in one piece up to the level of the 
knees. The two bars in each column would be joined together at intervals by iron ties which passed 
through the stonework. The vertical bars would probably run in grooves up the front and back 
of the stone column in each leg, and at the ankles would lie just within the bronze sheathing, obtain- 
ing lateral support from the sides of the grooves. Chares would not allow any joint in the vertical 
bars to come near the ankles. Each of these six lowest bars, two in each leg and two in the drapery, 
might be some 45 feet long, tapering from about 2 square inches at their lowest point in the base 
to 44 square inches at the ankle level and 3} square inches near the knee. Above them, to the 
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level of the pelvis, some 25 feet higher, the bars might taper from the 3} square inches at knee level 
to 3 square inches at the pelvis. At this level the four bars in the legs would be connected with 
the two bars of similar size from within the drapery, which, like the others, ran 15 feet into the 
base. 

Up to the pelvis level, therefore, we have three columns of stone fastened together at the top 
by strong masonry links. Each of these links might be formed from two op slabs of granite, 
each about 17 feet long by 5 feet wide and 18 inches thick. They would reach from one masonry 
column to another and, indeed, the last 5 feet at cach end of the slab would form a drum for the 
column upon which it rested. Two such slabs would be needed to make up the normal g fect height 
ofa drum. Each of these slabs would weigh some 10 tons, and would provide the sculptor with 
some interesting problems when levering it up the long spiral path to the top of the mound, and 
again across the top of the pit to its final position on the columns, 

Also at the pelvis there would be some of the first of those iron connecting links which so im- 

ressed Philon as * bearing witness to hammering of Cyclopean force’. It is probable that these 
links would be forged with a strong loop at either end which was fastened to a heavy bar, which 
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penctrated the column from side to side and was tied firmly to it by iron wedges (Fig. 7). From 
the level of the pelvis to that of the shoulders and neck the vertical bars might taper from g to tł 
square inches, with strong lateral links. 

The weight of the six vertical bars which we have been consideri would be about 3 tons in 
all, leaving some 4} tons for the traverse links in the base and in the bod: ; the reinforcement of the 
head and arms, and for the horizontal supports for the bronze sheathing of the figure. All these 
might be of iron alone, 

Let us now consider the supports for the bronze plates of which the statue itself was composed. 
We should remember that the individual drums of which the stone columns were composed would 
be about 5 feet in diameter, and that they had to be raised by rolling or levering them up a sloping 
path to a very considerable height above the ground, Now such a drum would be fairly heavy. 
If 3 feet high it would weigh about 4 tons. For the reason given below it is probable that about 
3 feet would be the height of drums chosen by Chares for the work, 

Surrounding the columns, the sculptor wished to build up a sheath of metal in the form of a 
man. How could he support the plates of bronze from Which the figure was to be made? And 
what would be a convenient size for the individual plates? 

Let us suppose that round the top of each drum the — cut a number of radial grooves, 
each about 1 inch deep and inch wide, reaching about 6 inches in from the outside of the drum; 
the groove being enlarged a little at its innermost end. Now an iron bar measuring 1 inch deep 
and § inch wide, thickened a little at its inner end by hammering, would be fitted into each groove, 
It could not be pulled straight out again, being held by its enlarged end. When the next stone 
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drum was put in place above it, the iron bar would be immovably fixed in position. The outer 
end of each bar would be turned at right angles, and an iron band: measuring perhaps 1 inch b 
i inch, bent to the complete section of the figure at that level, riveted to it. So, at the top of cac 
rum there might be seen projecting a row of bars like the spokes of a wheel, and these would be 
joined together by the iron band, in the position of the felloe or tyre of the wheel. To these strips 
would be riveted the bronze plates which formed the visible skin of the statue (Fig. 7). How they 
and the iron strips to which * were fastened were made to the exact size and shape required will 
be discussed later; here we are considering only the physical structure of the work. It is probable 
that Chares found that sheets of metal about 3 feet high and perhaps a little longer would be as 
large as he could conveniently handle for the work. So he might use that sized sheet as a unit. 


(3) Te Srre oF THE COLOSSUS 


The actual site of the Colossus in the city of Rhodes is unknown, Let us consider, however, 
the pose of the figure as shown on the relief. We are dealing with a figure of the sun-god Helios. 
He is shown peering into the distance. The most probable subject for his search would be the sun- 
rise, or the sunset. But does one shade one’s eyes when gazing at the sunset? ay If he were 
facing the sunrise the pose would be a natural one. And, if the figure stood a little back from the 
shore, it could be seen well both from the town and from the sea. 

At least three alternative positions have been suggested for the Colossus. One suggestion was 
that the figure stood with legs astride across the mouth of the harbour, and that the ships sailed 
between its legs (Fig. 8). Now this idea originates in the writings of Vigémére, or of Fabri," 
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who was in Rhodes in the years 1480 and 1483. It has a mediaeval flavour, and it is not mentioned 
by any early writer. In any case, the plan was an impossible one, for the South Harbour at Rhodes 
Measures some goo feet across the mouth, and the North Harbour some 600 feet. Again, any site 
so near to the water would give rise to insuperable difficulties in the design and building of the 
great earthen mound which, as Philon tells us, was required for the erection of the figure. 

Now the builders of temples and other edifices in the third century B.C. had no rope or chain 
pulleys or other devices capable of lifting heavy weights to a great height. Instead, they were 
accustomed to build a ramp, or a mound of earth, which was raised from time to time as the work 
progressed. And eventually it reached to the height of the completed building. So, without the 
use of cranes or pulleys all the material required for the work could be dragged or rolled up the 
slope to its position on the building. Philon tells us that such a mound was employed for the con- 
struction of the Colossus. It has been calculated that a slope of t foot in 10 represents the maximum 

adient up which the heavy drums of masonry required for the Colossus could have been rolled or 
ragged. In all probability the total height of the Colossus with its marble base would have been 
about 150 feet, so a mound 150 feet high with a spiral path round it, rising at a slope of 1 in ro, 
and measuring 1,500 feet in length would be needed. The mound would have been about 340 
feet in diameter at the base. It would have filled Trafalgar Square, London, and have achat as 
high as the capital on the Nelson Monument. | ! 

The volume of such a mound depends a good deal upon the kind of soil of which it is composed, 
for the angle of repose varies with different soils. That for sand varies from 34° to 46°, and other 
materials between 40° and 45°. А сопе 150 feet high with a slope of 40° would contain 6-9 million 
cubic feet; or with a slope of 45^ 5:3 million cubic feet. This amount of soil had to be excavated, 
and then moved twice. The maximum number of men working at the site at the commencement, 


3 See H. van Gelder, Geichichte der Alten Rhodier, 1g00, pp. 382-91. He gives many references to the earlier writers, 
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building the bottom of the mound (where it had the greatest area), and when taking it away at the 
end, might be about 200. These would be reduced to about twenty at the mid-point in time of the 
job. There might be another 200 at the outset, obtaining the material from a pit or bank, and at 
the end, when returning it. So there would be a maximum of 400 men, or say 500 with their over- 
scers. With these men they should be able to move 10,000 cubic feet per day, or say 5:000 cubic 
feet a day over the whole job. This adds up to about seven years basically, allowing for inability 
to use the men to the best advantage when the cone became small. And allowance had to be made 
for the material forming the spiral pathway. This would pass four times round the mound and 
would make its base more than 340 feet in diameter. 

Probably a slope of 40° to 49° would be nearer the mark, — the removal of say 6,500,000 
cubic feet, and making a total of nine years, with two additional years while the sculptor was work- 
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ing on the head and right arm—when little earth-moving work need be done, This brings the 
total to eleven years—fairly close to the twelve years which were actually required. 

The second suggested site is that of Fort St. Nicholas, This fort is built upon an islet, or rather 
upon the extremity of a narrow, rocky causeway, 1,500 fect long, projecting well out to sea, and 
measuring only 200 feet across at its farther end. The nearest land, near the North Harbour, is 
about 600 feet away. However, as the Isle of St. Nicholas barely exceeds 200 feet in diameter 
the base of the mound would have extended beyond its boundaries far into the sea surrounding 
it. For this reason alone the Isle of St. Nicholas could not have been the site of the Colossus, It 
may be noted that the base of the Colossus was said to have over-topped all the other statues near it, 
The inhabitants of Rhodes would hardly have erected the Colossus and a number of other statues 
on an islet so far out at sea. The site of Fort St. Nicholas for the Colossus is thus definitely ruled 
out. 

A third suggestion, which has much to commend it, is that the Colossus stood somewhere 
in that district of the city which is known as the Castle (Fig. 9). This district has an area measur- 
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ing about 1,200 feet by Boo feet, and it lies alongside the harbour. No more suitable site could be 
desired. As a further indication, it may be observed that the ancient church of St. John of the 
Colossus still occupies part of the area. 

The sculptor would discuss the site for the statue with the citizens of Rhodes and, that settled, 
would make arrangements for taking it over and for the erection of the buildings required for his 
work. deris these negotiations had been completed he would set about the work in some such 
fashion as this. 


The Base for the Colossus 


Chares would first assure himself of the soundness of the rock underlying the site upon which he 
was to build. And then clear down to firm rock an area upon which he could construct the base 
of the statue. Chares would build up the core of the base to within, say, 15 feet of its top—in fact, 
up to the level at which the iron reinforcement was to begin. At this level the reinforcement would 
consist essentially of six large ascending bars with strong horizontal links between them. We do 
not know whether the bars which the sculptor employed were long enough to reach in one length 
up to the level of the knees, or whether he employed several shorter lengths one above the other, 
clamped strongly together. But we may be certain that he would allow no joints to occur just at 
ankle level, For there he would wish the bars to pass smoothly and comfortably just within the 
surface, without any unevenness. In any case he would contrive that they spread out fairly widely 
at their lower extremities so that they might take a good grip on the stonework. 
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Above the level of the top of the stonework he would cause the bars to approach each other so 
that four of them came accurately just within the ankles, and the other two passed through the 
drapery. When this iron reinforcement had been truly placed to at least as high as the calves, 
the upper 15 feet of the core for the base would be completed. Its marble covering would certainly 
not be fixed until the whole of the bronze work had been finished, It should be borne in mind that 
the earthen mound with its slopigz ramp would have kept pace with the rise of the base from its 
foundations, and the masonry could be set without any elaborate scaffolding. The reinforcing 
bars would be located accurately within the ankles by means of the chassis, And this is an instru- 
ment which must now be described. 


(4) Тнк Снлззв 


In order to make an enlarged copy of his original model a sculptor may proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose that this original figure is 6 fect high and that it has been cast in plaster. 
He constructs round the plaster figure an open rectangular " chassis ' or framework of wood. This 
he forms of straight, squared bars, perfectly truly planed and with every angle a nght-angle. Con- 
siderable care is devoted to this structure to ensure that all its outer surface is true and square. The 
chassis is then placed round the plaster figure, special care being taken to ensure that its sides are 
placed exactly vertically. Then it is fastened permanently to the model, It will be remembered 
that in the case of the Colossus the enlarged figure would have many times the dimensions of the 
original model, so any mistake in the setting of the small chassis might have serious results. 

The small chassis is never removed from the model, until the large figure is completed, but the 
small chassis and model within it may be moved about the site wherever required. 
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All four vertical sides and the top and bottom rails of the chassis are marked with equal divi- 
sions. (A modern sculptor might divide all these bars by inches, or by quarter inches.) Then 
a similar framework of wood would be built up for the Colossus (Fig. 10), to rise section by section 
above the top of the base as work on each part of the fi (commencing at the feet) was taken in 
hand. The large chassis would be marked with a ps set of divisions to that on the small one, 
though each division would be proportionally larger. On each of the four faces on the large and 
on the small chassis a plumb linc would hang. It could be moved along so as to hang in line with 
any desired division on the top rail. Also, on each face of the chassis a set-square would be sus- 
pended. It could be moved up or down in order to come opposite any part of the figure. Sliding 
on each set-square would be a fitting through which a small pointed rod, or * needle ', could slide. 
The ncedle could move in a horizontal direction only, either directly towards the figure within the 
chassis, or away from it. Both set-square and needle might be divided, like the other parts of the 
chassis, into inches and quarter inches, and to correspondingly larger divisions on the great chassis. 

Let us suppose that the sculptor wished to find the exact spot in space where the top of the 
patella of the right knee would come. He would go to that face of the small chassis tow which 
the knee pointed. He would then slide the set-square, carrying its needle with it, down to such a 
level that, with suitable forward adjustment, the needle-point could be made to touch the exact 
epee on the knee that he wished to measure. He would now move the plumb-line till it touched 
the side of the needle. He could then read off the three measurements: (1) so many vertical 
divisions above the base; (2) so many divisions laterally from the side of the chassis, as shown by 
the plumb-line; and (3) so many divisions inward from the face of the chassis. If he now set the 
ке to similar marks on the corresponding face of the large chassis, then the point of the needle 
would mark the exact position required. The sculptor could immediately check this position by 
taking a similar set of measurements from another side of the chassis. The needle thus acts as a 
completely controlled compass, by means of which any ' point ' on the proposed large figure may 
be accurately fixed in space, however far away it may be situated from the completed parts of the 
work. 

Now, two very important areas which had to be exactly set out quite carly in the work were 
those of the narrowest part of the ankles of the Colossus. They would be situated at a height of 
about g feet above the top of the base. We have seen that Chares had probably decided to make 
each ankle about 5 feet in diameter, Each stone column must rise from the base and pass within 
an ankle, its position being carefully fixed by measurements taken with the chassis. e heavy 
iron reinforcing bars of which we have spoken would pass through the vertical grooves cut in the 
drums of the columns, and this arrangement would enable the columns to be as large as possible. 


(5) Burmpinc THE CoLossus 


It will be remembered that the Colossus took twelve years to build, an average rise of some 10 
or 12 feet a year. That would mean that in that time three or four drums had been successively 
added to each of the stone columns, and that the horizontal supporting bars for the bronze plates 
had been fitted into position at the top of each drum before the next drum above it was set in place. 
If the sculptor ran an iron ribbon between these horizontal bars or spokes, shaped to the exact 
section of the figure at that level, the hammered bronze plates which Semea the external surface 
of the figure could be riveted to it and to their neighbours on either side before the modelling of the 
next section above was commenced. 

Let us consider for a few moments how the work progressed. Suppose that we are standing 
on the top of the immense mound of earth, up which we have climbed by a spiral pathway. There is 
an extensive view all round: the little town of Rhodes lying at our feet with its harbours, and the 
rocky coast-line stretching away in the distance. Across the sea, some dozen miles away, is the 
coast of Asia Minor. Close before us rises a rectangular wooden scaffolding, some go feet square, 
like the framework of a building (Fig. 10). "Within it we see a screen of bronze which, as a close 
look tells us, is shaped like part ofa man, The lower part of his body and his legs, we find, may be 
seen in the great pit which, framed by the scaffolding, penetrates the centre of the mound. A plat- 
form spans the gap, and we can look down into a great cavern within the body with sides formed 
by the bronze plates. Tall columns of stone rise from the bottom of the cavern, and from them 
radiate numberless iron struts which support the bronze walls. Near by on the level top of the 
mound the original mode! for the Colossus stands on a bench within its chassis. | 

Work is in progress, for men have built up above the bronze wall a kind of wooden grating 
covered with stucco. It forms a panel some 4 feet long, and it scems to be an extension of the 
modelled surface, rising a few feet higher than the finished portion of the figure. A number of 
large dots of paint, regularly spaced, appear on its surface. They are * point marks’ or measured 
points derived from corresponding marks on the original model, and transferred by the aid of the 
chassis to the great figure. The master sculptor is at work, employing a large riffle with which he 
works over the modelled surface, modifying it to his liking. He ives an occasional glance at the 
smaller figure at his side, but within the safe limits of his measured points he is prepared to modify 
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his modelling to any extent—strengthening a shadow here, trueing a line there. When he is satisfied 
with the work he will give an order, and his assistants will remove the panel from its position on the 
figure and bear it away to where, at some distance from the foot of the mound, the group of work- 
shops is situated. Should we enter them, we might find a number of models and moulds in plaster 
or stucco, among which were full-sized models for various parts of the legs and feet of the great 
figure. Near by, a foundry in which a large bronze plate is being removed from its mould. This 
was formed from smooth slabs of baked clay. When the pue had cooled enough it would be 
worked over with scrapers to remove any blisters or other blemishes that might be visible. When 
no serious defect remained, the plate would be carried into the principal workshop. This would 
be a big, well-lighted room fitted with long benches and a number of fixed anvils and metal-workers’ 
stakes of various shapes. Resting upon trestles one might sce some stucco panels, each about 
q feet high and rather more in length. These would be some of the sculptor’s finished models for 

arts of the figure. ‘The craftsmen would be copying them in bronze. ey would take a sheet of 

ronze as received from the foundry, and with hammers beat it to shape while resting on any stake 
of a convenient form for that part of the panel. At times they ШОШ eet the sheet upon a large 
sand-bag or upon a cake of lead and strike it with round-faced hammers in order to produce a 
hollow, or a convex form if seen from the other side of the plate. They would turn the plate about 
continually, striking it either on the front or back as might be necessary. After being worked thus 
for a time the plate would become hard, and must be annealed. This work would be done on a 
hearth with a fire of charcoal blown up by bellows. The plate would be moved about with tongs, 
so that each part in turn became red hot. Then, when it had been cooled and scrubbed clean with 
sand and water, it would be taken back to the craftsman. He would compare it with the stucco 
panel and mark the parts which required modification, Direct hammering would be continued 
until the master craftsman decided that the work was now far enough advanced for chasing to 
begin. 

A bed of bitumen or pitch would be required as a temporary support during this operation. 
And with hammers and small chasing punches the finer details of the modelling would be put in. 
The chasing represents the final stage of the modelling for each part of the figure, though a little 
touching up by riffle or scraper might eventually follow. When the chasing was completed the panel 
and the stucco model of which it was a copy would be stood up side by side successively in a number 
of different lightings, both indoor and out, and the correct modelling of the forms checked before it 
was finally passed by the sculptor. The work of fitting the plate to its neighbours on either side 
and into its position on the Colossus followed. Finally, it would be riveted in position to the hori- 
zontal bands above and below and to the plates alongside. 

It should be remembered that the Colossus measured some 6o fect round the chest, and the 
curvature of the plates from which that part of the body was made would not depart very far from 
being a straight line. The thigh was over 11 feet in diameter and the ankle 5. For these curved 
surfaces the plates could be easily bent before the detailed modelling was commenced. The smiths 
who produced the body armour and the greaves for the Greek warriors of their time would have 
found nothing unusually difficult in such work. Indeed, they would have felt quite at home with 
it. And over them a great sculptor presided. 

In the smithy was forged the great iron armature, or scaffolding, which was to come within 
the figure. It was composed of iron bars whose size and thickness seemed to suggest to Philon 
‘hammering of Cyclopean force’. Now we have seen that the ‘irons’, as such reinforcement 
is called, probably descended some 15 feet into the base, and the ankles of the Colossus came some 
? feet above its top. Chares would probably carry up the bars in one piece as far as the calf of the 
egs, or possibly to knee-level, before he allowed ajoint. Butit would not have been possible to make 
or to fix single iron bars reaching to shoulder level im one stretch. It is true that the Egyptians 
had cut and erected obelisks measuring 100 feet in height. But consider the difficulty of forgin 
a bar of that length to the exact shape required, and the problem of carrying it up a narrow spiral 
path to the summit of the mound, and of fixing it In: the correct position. The sculptor would 
certainly have provided joints at convenient intervals in order to simplify the work. 

We may ask: ‘ Could the smiths of that time forge iron bars of the dimensions required?” 
Certainly they could, and did. And we know that with appliances of the same order the smiths 
of India made great works of iron which survive to this day. The famous Iron Column of Delhi 
(Fig. 11) was made about the year A.D. 310. It is of wrought iron and measures 23 fect 8 inches 
long, with a diameter of 16} inches at the bottom and 121 inches at the top. It is not alone. At 
Dhar, in Central India, are almost contemporary iron beams, broken now, but originally 42 feet 
long. They were all constructed by welding * blooms ', masses of iron, weighing perhaps 8o Ib. 
each, one after the other on to the end of the column or beam. Some such method of working was 
employed by the Rhodian smiths. 

The forging of the bars destined to support the Colossus, bending them so that they lay just 
within the surface, say at the ankles, and fitting them into the grooves cut into the columns of stone 
involved much heavy and careful work, and justify Philon’s rhetorical language. 

From the relief found at Rhodes, mentioned above, we know that a long fall of drapery hung 
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from the left arm of the Colossus, and it certainly reached down to foot-level, where its core, the third 
stone column, rose from the top of the base. If the drapery fell in one length, some 55 feet, without 
lateral support, we may have in that fact the key to the disaster which overwhelmed the statue. 
The swaying of the figure caused by the earthquake tremors threw an undue strain upon that 
member. It buckled, perhaps half-way down, opposite the knees. Or perhaps a reinforcing bar 
failed. We cannot tell. But the figure, so strongly constructed at the ankles, gave way at a weaker 
point and fell. 

There is a further point concerning the structure of the statue to which attention may now be 
given, The pose of the right arm, with the hand shading the eyes, brings the thumb almost, or 
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quite, into contact with the hair. Why? Consider the structure of the head and arm, They 
were probably entirely of metal: bronze and iron, without any stone supports. For the two columns 
of stone which passed through the body would not be needed above shoulder-level. The head and 
arm could be supported best by irons fastened to the top of the columns, where strong stone links 
tied them together. But how much stronger would the structure be if at the end of the arm, i.e. 
at the thumb, a strong iron joined it to the head (Fig. 2). Chares would certainly not overlook so 
obvious a reinforcement of the structure, and we may feel sure that he provided the necessary tic. 


(6) THe Great MOUND 


We need not linger over the masons’ yard, for its lay-out and the tools employed in it have 
changed hardly at all in the last 2,000 years. But we must consider the task of erecting the great 
mound. This, as Philon tells us, was built up gradually round the figure, growing as it grew. 
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Like the hills of salt which are so characteristic a feature of the landscape along some of the Spanish 
and French Mediterranean coast-lines, it would have a pathway to the top which coiled round and 
round it, adding considerably to its width and bulk. The spiral pathway could hardly have been 
less than 8 feet wide, and there may have been anxious moments when one of the 10-ton links of 
stone, or a long heavy bar of iron, t reatened to take charge. At the top the sculptor would need 
a space measuring at least 30 feet across to enable him to fix the forearm and hand, and the top of 
the head. The illustration (Fig. 12) shows the method employed in the early seventh century в.с. 
by an Assyrian king to move a heavy weight (here an 18-foot-high stone lion), But with the Colossus 
the problem was made much more difficult by the curving of the pathway round the mound. The 
— of the mound may have been the work of slave labour, perhaps assisted by some beasts of 
urden. 


(7) THe Cost or THE CoLossus 


But what was the cost of the Colossus? We are told that the expense was 300 talents. Now 
a talent was equal to 6,000 drachmas. So 300 talents were equal to 1,800,000 drachmas. At 
Eleusis about the year 330 B.C. a skilled man would be paid about 2 drachmas a day. Owing to 
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the continually varying value of money it is difficult to-day to make a direct comparison, but a 
skilled man now may be paid £2 a day. However, he spends his money on very different things 
than did his Hellenic brother. Perhaps we may reckon the cost of the Colossus at half a million 
pounds sterling, or a million, four hundred thousand dollars. | | 
The cost of the work would be the direct responsibility of the citizens of Rhodes, and would 
probably be dealt with by the civic officials. It would come under various headings: site, buildings, 
materials and tools, labour, and so on. The site would be provided by the civic authorities, as also 
the authority to excavate and remove the earth required for the great mound, Certain buildings 
for workshops, foundry, storage, etc., would be required near the site, and lodgings for the workers. 
Excavating tools, and those for stonemasons, smiths, bronze-workers, and carpenters; and the 
materials themselves: stone, bronze, iron, and wood would be needed. The cost of labour would 
be the greatest item. Chares would engage the most skilful smiths, founders, bronze-workers, car- 
penters, and overseers that he could find, and they would be paid at the rate to which their skill 
entitled them. But the unskilled labour, several hundred men, would probably be provided by 
the state, They may have been prisoners from the war which had just ended, or camp-followers 
left behind when King Demetrios withdrew his forces from the island. Their job was but to move 
earth, and to keep on moving earth for years to come. They were fed and lodged at the expense 
of the state, and probably felt themselves lucky if they were paid any pocket money. | 
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The sculptor Lysippos, whose pupil Chares was, was noted for the excellent finish of his work. 
The Colossus also was — for that reason. As I have said, the fine feeling of life in the is Si 
bronze gives one a good idea of the quality which would have been found in the Colossus itself. 

I am almost at the end of my task. It may have been felt that I have dealt too much with 
surmises, and that there are so few details of the work upon which we may rcly that there can be 
little solid foundation for my deductions. But, let us consider the picture which the ancient writers 
and later knowledge have together built up. 

Although not a scrap of the original figure remains, we have learnt a great deal about it. The 
relief found in Rhodes gives us a good idea of its pose, for I accept that relief as an authentic copy 
ofthe work. Contemporary coins give the probable appearance of the head. The height was not 
105 feet as popularly supposed: it was most probably 120 fect. We have gone a way towards 
settling the actual site of the figure. The discovery of the thickness of metal employed on the work 
is perhaps our greatest surprise, but it puts the work in line with other great figures of the time. 
We may jettison the goo camel loads of metal, as we have the 30,000. We have faced the structural 
problems which, as we know, must have been successfully solved to enable the figure to stand for 
almost a lifetime. And, though we cannot say that the ancient sculptor's methods were exactly 
those which I have suggested, I have, at least, indicated the problems to be solved and a means by 
which the work cosi De; and probably was, erected. We may think of the citizens of Rhodes 
gazing with pride at the splendid figure of their god, soaring upwards far above the city—a figure 
second to none in the whole world. Even in the land of their great ally, Egypt, there was no figure 
so grear as this: none more proudly worshipped. I confess that I feel a little jealous of the citizens 
of Rhodes. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the many friends who have assisted me in 
my work. Particularly to Professor R. J. H. Jenkins, of King’s College, University of London, 
who drew ny attention to some of the carly references to the Colossus and translated their texts for 
me; to Dr. Bernard Ashmole and my other colleagues in the British Museum for criticism and help 
in many problems which have arisen; and to my son, John Gilbert Maryon, civil engineer, whose 
assistance has been invaluable,” 
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British Museum. 





9 This paper is based on an account read to the Society of Antiquaries of London on 3rd December, 1953. 


EURIPIDES AND THE ATHENIANS? 


Tue general view of the relationship between Euripides and his fellow citizens which seems at 
resent to hold the field received its most recent, most extreme, and most cloquent expression in the 
ntroduction to Professor D. L. Page's edition of the Medea. Here we read: ‘ Foreshadowed, too, 

already in Medea is that great burden of unpopularity which was to oppress the poet throughout 
his life. The sequel was the ridicule and hatred which Aristophanes reflects: the climax was his 
voluntary exile to Macedonia in sorrow and disillusion. Euripides was not the only teacher whom 
the Athenians persecuted, though they returned to him again and again, admiring while they 
hated, moved while they mocked and slandered.’ After quoting vv. 292 ff., where Medea speaks of 
the @@dvos incurred by those with a reputation for cogia, Page continues, * History traces a single 
undeviating line from this passage of Medea through the bitter pages of Aristophanes to the final 
scene of an old man wandering out into the world friendless and embittered.’ A similar picture 
had already been presented by Wilamowitz and Murray ; though Wilamowitz, in his critical account 
of the life of Euripides published in 1899, thinks that it was chiefly in the last period of his life in 
Athens, from the production of the Troades in 415, that the tension between Euripides and his 
countrymen became acute, and Murray similarly notes as a significant point the uction of the 
Troades, which ‘set a flame of discord for ever between his people and himself’? Of his last 
years in Athens Murray writes, ‘ Whatever the cause, shortly after the production of the Orestes 
in 408 the old poet's endurance snapped, and at the age apparently of seventy-six, he struck off 
into voluntary exile.'? The general picture, then, is of Euripides — the last twenty-five 
years of his life in Athens, especially from 415 onwards, in an atmosphere of increasing isolation, 
unpopularity, and persecution, shot through with occasional gleams of approbation, until in 408 
the tension became unendurable and he left Athens in voluntary exile. 

I do not suggest that this account of the matter is radically false; I do suggest that there 1s 
exaggeration carried to the point of being positively misleading, and, to say the least, I do not think 
the evidence entitles us to be as confident and emphatic as the three scholars I have mentioned and 
some others. 

There are three main lines of evidence to be considered: first, the biographical tradition on this 
point; second, the comparative rarity of Euripides’ victories in the dramatic contests; third, the 
impression derived from the treatment of Euripides in Old Comedy.* 

Perhaps I had better begin with a brief reminder of the nature of the biographical tradition, in 
which the items of information, as Nauck judiciously observed, * nec multa sunt nec satis certa, The 
chief material consists of {һє Во Еўрїтїбои, by Satyros, composed in the third century в.с., and 
the l'évos koi Bíos, * Life and Lineage ', found in some of our SS. of Euripides. ^ The fragments 
of the Life by Satyros, discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1911, are sufficient to give us a fair idea of its 
own quality and perhaps of the general biographical | ractice of the period. We know that a good 
deal of biography was written by members of the Peripatetic school, and it must have become 
recognised as a regular literary form. As we should expect, the Life by Satyros gives the im- 
pression of careful writing, and seems to aim at artistic arrangement of the material; in addition, 
4 certain liveliness is imparted by the dialogue form in which it is cast. The literary flavour of the 
work is increased by the lavish quotations from Eunpides and from Comedy, the account is 
partly based on the acceptance of the jests of Comedy as historical fact, and on the assumption that 
autobiographical allusions can be discerned in numerous passages from the plays of Euripides 
himself.* ros does not mention any source (except in relation to some stories about Euripides 
in Macedon, where he refers to Aóytot xoi yspairorrot Moxebóvov), but such biographical data as 
cannot have been inferred from literary texts are presumably derived from oral tradition, cither 





1 This paper is based on a paper read to the London Classical unknown context, is Euripides’ own answer * mit bittrem warte 1 


Society in November, 1954. to — — наді lly on Satyros 
E "id amd Fir А 1 T : ancient L шап, i ү an 
Euripides ge, p. 130 see M. Delcourt, Les Biographies Anciennes dkuipidt, LE’ Antiquaié 


5 (p. cit., p. 168. | 

a I do uot heic discuss the pahilig ef obtaining any light Classique 11 (1933), рр. 271-90. To the articles on Satyros 
on our problem from examination of the plays themselves. mentioned by her by Schmid-Stahlin (Gr. Lit. T. 3. 1, p. 
Euripides, or any other dramatist, could hardy write plays 309) may be added L. C. St. A. Lewis, New Chapters in Greek Lit. 
without betraying something of his own inner lite and, in the — (1921), pp. 144-52. š 
special conditions of Attic tragedy, perhaps semething of his * It is, however, important to remember the dialogue form 
relations with the 55uos, but the question when and how he of the work as well as the gaps in our text. Thus M. Delcourt 
does so is too complicated and controversial to he dealt within (ор. eu. p. 285) 1s unfair to Satyros in her remarks on the 
this paper. In general, it seems to me that critics, modern as l. xviii 1) where the speaker cites a few lines of Euripid cs with 
well as ancient, are too ready to assume that passages im the explanation that when the poet says Zeus he means Arche- 
Euripides have not only an extra-dramatic contemporary laus, so that the departure to Macedon is presumably forc- 
reference {which is often clear enough) but also a direct auto- shadowed; for she does not take account of the next speaker, who 
biographical significance. Thus Wilamowitz (Emleitumg, p. observes: * What you say seems to me to be i enious rather 
15) has no doubt that Fr. 495, by an unknown speaker in an than true, Some other similar corrections may be lost to ts. 
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есу or through collections of anecdotes or memoirs similar to the fifth-century Epidemiae of Ion 
of Chios. 

The yévos is not, of course, a unity, but a collection of biographical notices of different dates, 
all much later than Satyros. For convenience I refer to the component parts as 1, 2, and 3. yévog 
1 (88 1 and 2 in Schwartz’ edition of the Scholia to Euripides, lines 1-49 in the Budé Euripides) 
is a biography complete in itself. It has no literary pretensions, and presumably aims at giving 
as concisely as possible such biographical data as were пот to be of interest to a reader of the plays, 
though these data are not all well arranged or very critically selected. On a question of chronology 
the author quotes conflicting views of Philochorus and Eratosthenes, though he may not have been 
directly acquainted with the work of either.’ The only other source mentioned 1n y£vog 1 is the 
comic dramatist Telecleides, of whom two lines are cited to show that the plays of Euripides were 
partly written by Mnesilochus and Socrates. yévos 2 (Schwartz § 3, Budé text 114-35) is also 
complete in itself but much shorter, and nearly half of it is concerned with criticism of the poet's 
style and dramatic technique. The writer is careful to ascribe the story about Euripides’ mother 
to writers of Old Comedy, but for the biographical data there is no reference to any source of 
information. ‘yévos 3 (the remainder of the whole) is a jumble of anecdotes, of which some may be 
true, and others are clearly a transference to the life of Euripides of events from the plays, or are 
based on confusion between the stage of Comedy and real life. The only source mentioned is 
Hermippus of Smyrna, a Peripatetic biographer, who is cited as authority for the story that after 
the death of Euripides, Dionysius of Syracuse offered a talent for the poet’s lyre and writing materials, 

What relationship exists between yévos 1, 2, and 3 and the Life by Satyros remains, I think, 
in doubt. The references in yévos 2 to a proud and disdainful attitude on the part of Euripides 
recalls a fragment of Satyros to a somewhat similar effect, and between yévos 3 and some parts 
of Satyros there is much closer resemblance in content and sometimes in details of wording. It 
cannot, however, be established that the compiler of yévos 3 knew and used the Life by Satyros, 
since some of the sources on which Satyros drew may have been available for the compiler of the 
ytvos. All we can be sure of is that in Satyros we have a glimpse of the same sort of biographical 
tradition at a much earlicr stage. 

In addition to these main biographical sources we have a chapter in the Noctes Atticae of Aulus 
Gellius, the article in Suidas and a notice by Thomas Magister, none of which are of much value 
for our present problem, Reference will be made to them, and to scattered passages in Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Athenaeus, and others, in the following attempt to estimate what there is in this bio- 
graphical tradition to support the impression given by Page and others, what degree of credence 
it deserves, and what evidence, if any, points in a different direction. 

First a minor point: Aulus Gellius cites Philochorus as saying that he has seen the cave of 
Euripides on Salamis, and Satyros refers to it, telling us that Euripides * would spend whole days 
there thinking and writing’. This cave is mentioned again in yévos 3 as a place to which Euripides 
retired peyv Tov óyAov. — The fact that such a cave appears to be a common factor in the tradition 
about many thinkers and writers ° does not, of course, isprove its existence in amy given instance; 
we need not doubt it for Euripides, but we may doubt whether it necessarily stamps him as a recluse, 
and whether he really needed it to escape from the dyAos, except in the sense that any writer, even 
an Athenian, might sometimes be glad of a pleasant and secluded spot to work in; even Sophocles 
cannot have written all his plays in the ket wae or at the dinner-table. 

We have, however, in another passage of Satyros a specific statement on the relations between 
Euripides and his fellow-citizens: ‘Everybody disliked him, the men on account of his босошАіа 
" unsociableness ", the women because of his treatment of them in his plays. He thus incurred 
great danger from both sexes; for he was prosecuted by Cleon for &oéfeix, and attacked by the 
women at the Thesmophoria. The origin of the latter story is obvious and does not inspire much 
confidence in the story of a prosecution by Cleon for impicty, which appears for the first time in 
Satyros and may also be based on some incident or allusion in Comedy now lost to us..° If such a 
prosecution actually took place it would not be any proof of general unpopularity. On the con- 
trary, if Euripides was accused of impiety by Cleon or anybody else and, unlike some others, acquitted, 
as we should suppose in the absence of any break in his career and any reference toa penalty imposed, 
this might be taken as an indication that he was too well established in popular favour for the prose- 
cution to succeed. 

Nevertheless, the assertion of the SvcopiAla of Euripides remains, and reappears in later 
tradition in the adjectives used to describe his appearance and personal characteristics. Thus in 
ytvos 3 he is described as axu&8poxrós, auvvous, euetrpós, uicóyeMos, and in the article in Suidas 
as &ребтс апі pevycov tas cuvovoias. In this part of the tradition, then, the notion of the 





* He mentions, for instance, as a fact that Euripides’ mother V^ There isa further reference to a charge of impiety brought 
was a greengrocer, though, according to Aulus Gellius, the against Euripides in an unpublished papyrus fragment of the 
improbahility of this story had already been demonstrated by second century a.n, from С yrhynchus, which I have seen by 
Philochorus. courtesy of Prof. E.G. Turner; but there is good reason to 

* Cf. helow p. Bg n. 15. think that this fragment describes rhemes for rhetorical exercises, 

* 5ee Gerstinger, Wiener Studien, 38 (1916), pp. 54 ff. 30 that events referred to may be purely imaginary. 
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SucoptAia of Euripides is established. Where does it come from? Not from the extant plays of 
Aristophanes and fragments of Old Comedy, the only contemporary evidence. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae Euripides is made to refer to himself as prey-haired and bearded, but otherwise Aristo- 
phanes does not make any pay with his personal appearance or characteristics, as he does with those 
of Socrates in the Clouds. The impression of Euripides given in later tradition may be partly due to 
inference from the existence of the cave on Salamis, and partly to the reputation of Euripides as a 
thinker, since thinkers were apt to be regarded as by definition proud and unsociable. But if this 
notion grew up in the oral and written tradition of the fourth century, there must have been some 
further foundation for it. Now Sophocles seems to have been endowed with a particularly attrac- 
tive personality and a sociable nature; Athenaeus, for instance, describes him as one of the &rroAauc- 
Tikoi, and there is, of course, contemporary evidence to the same effect. We may safely assume 
that Euripides really was, by contrast with Sophocles, somewhat austere and reserved in manner; 
but given the existence of some such contrast it was very likely to be exaggerated, possibly in their 
lifetime, and still more in retrospect, until the antithesis was developed between, on the one hand, 
the popular Sophocles dancing and Saing, and on the other Euripides solitary, sombre, satirical, 
The increasing popularity of the plays of Euripides in the fourth century might even strengthen the 
antithesis by drawing attention to the contrast between this posthumous renown and the supposed 
burden of unpopularity during his life in Athens. 

It also seems likely that the departure of Euripides to Macedon, which Murray calls ' — 
exile’, both for ancient biographers and perhaps for some modern critics has cast its shadow bac 
over the preceding years. In Satyros (col, xv 1) the chief speaker describes Euripides as grieved 
at the émyadpios pbdvos of his fellow-citizens and annoyed at being associated with (or in com- 
экрен with) inferior dramatists. There is a gap in the text here, but it seems likely that these 
eelings are given as the reason for Euripides’ departure from Athens, which is alluded to shortly 
afterwards (col. xvii 1). A little later (col. xix т) the chief character speaks with indignation of how 
the Athenians were left behind by the Macedonians and Sicilians in their recognition of the greatness 
of Euripides. There is, of course, no doubt that soon after the production of the Orestes in 408 
Euripides left Athens and did not return, On the assumption that he was becoming inrreaunply 
unpopular and persecuted in Athens, especially from 415 onwards, this event might naturally be 
regarded as marking the point when the tension became unendurable; but it cannot in itself be 
taken as a sure indication of years of growing hostility. Philodemus, writing in the first century 
B.C., has a passage referring to someone who departed to the court of Archelaus sorrowing because 
almost everyone rejoiced at his misfortune.^ This may quie well refer to Euripides, though he was 
not the only Athenian to join the court of Archelaus, and if so the suggestion is that, at this time at 
any rate, he was in some trouble and was unpopular. But even if there 1s some truth in this, it would 
be rash to generalise too freely about the normal reputation of Euripides in Athens. It is possible 
that some political or other trouble of which we know nothing may have blown up suddenly and 
made it advisable for him to leave Athens. It is also possible that b: was not actually in any way 
obliged to leave; that he, like Agathon, Zeuxis, and other distinguished Athenians whom Archelaus 

athered about him, welcomed the king’s invitation as an opportunity to escape from the war-time 

ardships of life in Athens; !? and that although his departure is regularly referred to by scholars as 
exile, he thought of it as a visit from which he intended to return, though in fact he died in Macedon 
soon afterwards, just as Aeschylus visited the court of Hiero soon after 458 and did not return. 

One further general point about the Life by Satyrosisrelevant here. It appears that the bio- 
graphers of the Peripatetic school did not approach their material in a purely objective and de- 
tached spirit of historical enquiry, but wrote either in a laudatory or a derogatory spirit, and also 
aimed at producing an interesting and readable story. The treatment of Socrates by Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum has something of the nature of a yoyos; the life of Euripides by Satyros almost amounts 
to an Eraivos: it breathes throughout a spirit of admiration and respect." Now because Euripides 
was less successful as a dramatist than Sophocles, because he was regularly made the target for the 
shafis of Comedy, and perhaps also because for whatever reason he did eventually leave Athens tor 
Macedon, it might well seem that the best way to exalt Euripides and present him as a more interest- 
ing and romantic figure, was to stress the unworthiness of the Athenians (Satyros himself was not an 
Athenian and did not write for Athenians) and their lack of appreciation, to invest him with the 
glamour of the great man honoured elsewhere but misunderstood and persecuted by his own country- 
men, who recognised his greatness only after his death. Thus Satyros would seize upon and thereby 





i Jt was inevitable that points of contrast and comparison 
between two such notable contemporaries and rivals should be 
noted, if not invented ; [or example, for à contrast on quite 
different lines, compare the saving recorded by Athenaeus 
(xiii 6036) that Sophocles was eikogeipat, Euripides gdaoyuvns. 

18 De opiüs X 20 Bt wa| pack dySdpevey айтёт Ёті т cyi5es 
TüvTas Émryalpem mpós "Apyiaow &meAGelv. 

i Sophocles was probably invited (FI, 10) but did not go. 
The occasion of the invitation to the three distinguished Attic 
dramatists, was perhaps the inauguration by Archelaus at this 


time of dyaug oxnemol in honour of Zeus and the Muse at 
i oF EOM eds of xvii 1б). B 
. Stuart, Epocks of Greek and Roman Biograhhy, pp. 147754. 
1% In one passage (Fr. 37 Gol. 1) where ا‎ E 
as rl Tolg (Біо бусбсї тлр}Ай Qw there is perhaps a slight 
reminiscence of the Aristotelian uryukóqarnzes, of whom we are 
again reminded in yive 2 in the words mpilarero TOv may 
and impii mira, which recalls (rept in the Aristotelian 
description (EN. 1123b-1124a). 
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establish more firmly those aspects of current tradition which tended to bear out this picture of 
Euripides. 

The death of Aeschylus in Sicily may have given rise in some quarters to a similar picture of 
persecution, as in the epigram of Diodorus (A.P. vii 40): * Here lies great Aeschylus, far from his 
native land of Cecrops; 


Tis qOóvos aiat, 
Orjaeibag dyativ Eykoros altv Eye ; 


Ancient biographers did, of course, ascribe to Aeschylus various motives of pique for his departure 
from Athens after the Oresteia, though modern scholars are sceptical. No doubt, too, any prominent 
citizen would be at times exposed to g8óvos, but this must be distinguished from a permanent atmo- 
sphere of ill-will. 

We have been concerned so far mainly with the biographical tradition in Satyros, in y£vos 3, 
and in Suidas. In yévos 2 there is a reference to the studies of Euripides in philosophy, followed 
by the comment that it was probably on this account that he looked down upon the many, Here 
we seem to have the traditional figure of the lofty thinker contrasted with the ignorant masses. 
There is also a reference to the attacks of the comic dramatists as due to pSdvos, and the writer adds 
that Euripides ‘ disdaining all this departed to Macedon’. In yévos 1, on the other hand, there 
is no reference at all to anything amiss in the relationship between Euripides and the Athentans,™ 
merely a statement that they erected a cenotaph to him and mourned his death. 

My conclusion so far is that the notions of the SucopiAia of Euripides and of the ill-will of his 
fellow citizens towards him are undoubtedly present in some aspects of the tradition, but that 
there are reasons for thinking that the amount of smoke may well be out of all proportion to the 
a of the fire. It remains to compare what there is in the tradition that points in a different 

rection. 

In the Life by Satyros and in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias the story is told that some of the Athenians 
captured in Sicily either obtained better treatment or in some cases were even given their freedom 
because they could recite or sing to their captors passages from the plays of Euripides, and that those 
who returned to Athens went and thanked Euripides, as well they might. Differences in detail 
between Satyros and Plutarch suggest the possibility that they derived the story from independent 
sources, and it seems in any case unlikely that such a story would be a pure fabrication. The 
number concerned may have been exaggerated (Satyros and Plutarch speak of ovyvoi), but even 
so the impression made in Athens must have been considerable. Our own experience in recent 
wars has, | think, shown that in war-time such services tend to make an impression out of proportion 
to their real —— and the numbers involved. It was a fitting corollary to this, and 1n itself 
a mark of public esteem, that Euripides, according to Plutarch, was entrusted with the task of com- 
pes the éimnSciov for those who fell in Sicily. All this would be round about 412-411, when 

uripides is supposed to be becoming more and more lonely and embittered. Of course, public 
favour is fickle, and we must not make too much of such an incident; neither should it be ignored. 

Another episode recorded by Satyros should perhaps be mentioned here. He recounts how 
‘when Timotheus met with disapproval on account of his innovations in music, and became so 
depressed that he had decided to kill himself, Euripides alone ridiculed the audience, and per- 
ceiving the high quality of Timotheus’ art, consoled him in the most encouraging terms, and com- 
posed the — to the Persae, and as a result of a victory Timotheus ceased to be iscd `. 
Wilamowitz gave the date of the first performance as 400-398, and thought it took place at Miletus.“ 
and if he is right this, of course, tells strongly against the truth of the tradition. S. E. Bassett, how- 
ever, has made out a good case for аррос tit the first performance was at Athens between 412 
and 408,15 and it seems that the tradition found in Satyros and alluded to by Plutarch ™ should not 
at any rate be lightly rejected. If there is anything in it, whether Euripides actually composed the 
prelude or not, the impression it leaves does not quite fit the picture S Pounda as being hi 
disliked and persecuted, but suggests rather the established and respected dramatist lending a 
helping hand to a less successful w artist. 

There is another incident in the tradition from which some inference might be made about the 
position of Euripides at Athens. In yévos 1 it is said that he went to Magnesia and was honoured 
there with Trpo£evia and téis. The following sentence implies that this was in 408, when he 
was on his way to Macedon. It may be assumed that normally a city would try to secure as proxenos 
a man of good standing in his own city; but in this instance, on the assumption that Eun ides was 
now an exile, we must conclude that proxenia was pore complimentary, or possibly that Euripides 
was given citizen rights as a compliment, and this became confused sath proxenia, which generally 
carried with it such rights as a reward for services to be rendered. In either case the story would 
merely illustrate the respect in which Euripides was held abroad. Perhaps, however, we should 


1M Schmid (Gr. Lil. I 3. 1. p. 325) i thus incorrect in 19 Timotheos, Die Perser (1903), pp. &4 H. 
ing that all biographies agree on the ill-feeling against ™ Class. Phil, xxvi (1991), pp. 159 ff. 
Euripides. 15 Mor, 295 D. 
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or 


consider two other possibilities: that Euripides was made proxenos on the assumption that he would 
be returning to Athens in due course, or that the compiler of the yévos has gone astray in chrono- 


y, and the citizens of M 


ia made Euripides their proxenos in the normal way at some earlier 


eriod.? Both these possibilities would be more in accordance with the usual meaning of proxenia, 


and both would p that Euripides was a person of 
ask whether Euripides took any part in public life at 


To conclude section it is relevant to 


Athens, apart from his work as dramatist and producer. 
that he served in the forces like every other male citizen,” and silence on this topic in 
if anything, that he performed his service without any special 
It is generally asserted that apart from this he peor no public duty 


others note, 
Aristophanes and clsewhere suggests, 
distinction or disgrace. 


at all, in marked contrast to Sophocles. Aristotle, however, in Rhetoric II 
ing a point ot peychalogy appaee to rhetoric, refers to * the answer of Euri 
this answer was given on an occasion when Euripides was sent as an envoy to 


The scholiast says that 


good standing in his own city. 


It may be assumed, as Murray and 


20, where he is illustrat- 
ides to the Syracusans °. 


Syracuse, and the incident, if it is genuine, crhaps took place during the negotiations between 


Athens and Syracuse between 427 and 415. 


ere is certainly no other reference to this or to any 


other diplomatic mission of Euripides, and partly for this reason, partly perhaps because the whole 


thing was thought to be inherently improba 


has been suggested that here, as elsewhere, there has been 
c fourth-century orator; or, alternatively, that 


Hypereides, 


le, the passage has been 


subjected to emendation. It 
confusion between Euripides and 
Aristotle was referring to another 


Euripides mentioned in Ecclesiazusae 825 as an early fourth-century politician, and identified by Wila- 
mowitz with a — who appears in a fourth-century inscription. On the assumption that 


Euripides was an em 
must be grateful for an 
assumption is question 
bility 
had certainly been employed on 
Euripides Rhetoricus was similarly 


at it is our Euripides to whom Aristotle refers." 
diplomatic missions, 
employed. We can hardly reject the possibility merely for lack 
of confirmation. That Sophocles, for instance, held the office o 


ittered recluse who could not have received any such public one we 
ingenuity that enables us to discount the passage in Aristotle; but if that 
we need not be quite so grateful, and we might even reckon with the possi- 


Professed experts in rhetoric, like Gorgias, 
and in a way it would not be surprising if 


Hellenotamias is known only from 


an inscription and is not, as it — mentioned at all in any literary source. 


In distinguishing lines of evi 
the bio 
Euripides’ productions an 
— be more reliable than other biogra 
ascri ifeti 


phical tradition, partly for convenience, 
victories is probably 
hical 


ence I separated the dramatic career of Euripides from the rest of 


partly because our information on the number of 
derived ultimately from official records, and is 


items. We need not doubt that the five victories 


to him, four in his lifetime and one for a posthumous production, is the correct total. 
Sophocles won eighteen victories, and though this is out of a total of thirty-one productions ist 
twenty-two of Euripides, the proportion remains far higher and there is no question that Sophocles 


was far more successful than 
relative lack of success, which certainly involved 


other and inferior dramatists, should be assumed 
and whether it was in 


disapproval of the man or his work or both. This 


illusionment to which scholars refer, 


Euripides in the dramatic contests. The question is whether this 
cing defeated not only by Sophocles but also by 


to have induced the sense of bitterness and dis- 
itself an indication of general public 
may be to some extent a matter of opinion rather 


than of argument, but there are two considerations that should not be overlooked. 


First, apart from the five victories, 


we have information, derived probably from the didascaltae, 


of three occasions on which Euripides was second in the contest,** and of two or three occasions on 


which he was third.** 
ductions, it is reasonable to suppose 
indeed, the assumptions фек some 
sugges 
Seco 
Euripides’ plays is given in 
hibited twenty-two times. 





" Murray, oj. cit., p. 169, seems to assume that this was so. 
* To say, however, thar he ‘had fought im scores of hand- 
to-hand battles’ (Murray, op. al, FP. to4) seems to bé going 
beyond facts or probabilities. 
He does not give the words of the answer, apparently 
assuming that it was a well-known retort. 
"^ Hermes 34 (1899), p. 617 and 61 (1926), р. 303; С. G 
IT i $ Yet another candidate is a Euripides, father of 
Cena: mentioned in Thuc. ii 70, 79, and proposed with 
hesitation by Sauppe; see Cope, Rhetoric ef Aristotle, vol. ii, p. 


83. 

24 This is the most that can be said on such slight evidence, 
and I am merely arguing that to dismiss the possibility on the 
ground that Euripides was étpéyiev is to beg the question. 
Apart from this particular mission, it is rhaps rash to assume 
that E. remained entirely aloof from all public affairs, The 
absence of evidence only proves a negative where evidence is to 


ús fits well enough, since the 


In the absence of any information about the remaining eleven or twelve pro- 
that on some of these occasions he won the second pri 
plays of Aristophanes, which we shall consider later, 
t the probability that he won the second prize on many of those occasions. 

паї г, ме should ask whether Euripides was ever refused a chorus. The total number of 
la the tradition as E ninety-two, and Suidas adds that he ex- 


prize," 


our plays left over may, like the Archelaus, 


be expected. Imay be safe to conclude that E. never held any 
important post; but if, for examp e, he served uneventfully as 
û pommiga and a Ётюшттїү;, 1з any reason why Aristo- 
phanes or anybody else should have mentioned this? We hear 
of Socrates as a Peuwerür only because his spell of duty was not 
uneventful, 

15 Aleestis (Arg. Inc.|, Troades (Arg. Arist. ap. Aclian), Phornissas 
(Arg. Arut,). 

34 Peligder (yivog 1), Medes (Arg. Arut.). There is abo a 
reference in Suidas to another 3rd prize, without mention of 
play or date. 

2) The Argument of Aristophanes says of the Orestes và 
Бра тбл ini miie dbonn, but we cannot safely infer 
from. this its fate at the first production. 

™ That is, after his first production, Before them first 
duction most dramatists must have sent in some plays whi 
were returned with the Archon's compliments. 
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have been produced separatcly and so omitted from the number of productions given in Suidas. At 
any rate, the inference is that all or nearly all the plays written were produced. It is true that there 
would presumably be no official record of plays written as distinct from plays produced, so that 
tradition on this point might be less reliable. Nauck, indeed, seems to think that the number 
ninety-two must really be derived from the records of plays produced, and on this assumption 
remarks si quando Euripides ne tertium quidem praemium consecutus sit, id quod accidisse ei probabile putamus, 
plus nonaginta duas fabulas ab eo compositas fuisse necesse est.?* But this is pure conjecture, and not very 
plausible. If Euripides had been refused a chorus, this is a matter to which we might have expected 
to find some reference in Aristophanes or elsewhere, as we do to other dramatists who were thus 
rejected.” Moreover, comparison with Sophocles suggests that ninety-two plays is at any rate likely 
enough as a total output. Since it is generally agreed that Sophocles was rarely, if ever, refused a 
chorus, the number of plays ascribed to him—a hundred and twenty-four or thirty-one sets of plays, 
will be fairly accurate, even if it is really derived from records of production. If we reckon hi 
dramatic career as extending from the date of his first production down to his death, this gives an 
output of, on the average, one set of plays every two years. Reckoning on the same basis weny. 
two sets of plays for Euripides would give almost precisely the same rate of output, and if it is right 
for Sophocles it may well be about right for Euripides. us, although we cannot be sure of p 
figures, it seems fair to conclude that Euripides, like Sophocles, was rarely if ever refused a chorus. 
¢ official responsible for selecting plays must have been guided partly by the recognised popular 
estimate of those who submitted plays, and it looks as though long before the end of their careers it 
was true of Euripides, as of Sophocles, that his work would almost as a matter of course be accepted 
for production. The point is of some importance, since if Euripides had composed any considerable 
number of plays which never achieved production, or only on inferior occasions, that might indeed 
have been a cause of bitterness and frustration. As it was, if we think of his career as one in which 
he could practically count upon production, in which on three occasions at least and probably 
many more he won the second prize, and on four occasions won the first prize, should we regard this 
as a failure? It should be added, perhaps, that although Euripides is far behind Sophocles in the 
number of his victories, we do not ictus know of any other contemporary dramatist who scored 
more victories than Euripides; but our information is admittedly inadequate. Lastly, I will 
anticipate the following section by saying that if anything emerges clearly from the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, it is, I believe, the background assumption of the whole різу that among contemporary 
dramatists Sophocles and Euripides were undoubtedly the best. is was, of course, in retrospect, 
but I think that the evidence of the Thesmophoriazusae and other plays supports the view that though 
Euripides laid himself open to opposition and disapproval, as Sophocles did not, he was nevertheless 
established as being, after Sophocles, the most distinguished living writer of tragedy. | 
The only contemporary evidence we have on the relations between Euripides and the Athenians 
is to be found in the remains of Old Attic Comedy, and it is natural that both ancient and modern 
critics should be strongly influenced by the impressions they derive from this source. The con- 
clusions reached by Page and other scholars seem to be that Aristophanes and his colleagues attacked 
Euripides persistently and savagely, and that in so doing they were sustained by general public 
opinion, and were in fact ing expression to the dislike and disapproval of the majority of the 
— Page himself speaks of ° the bitter pages of Aristophanes ’, and the same adjective is used 
y Sikes when he writes on the Frogs: * Such is the end of the bitterest attack which any member of 
the genus irritabile has ever made on a colleague.’ ** Rhys Roberts writes even more passionately : 
* One contemporary voice drowns all the rest with its ceaseless torrent of anger and disgust and scorn 
—Aristophanes.’ *? It is not possible within the limits of this paper to examine in detail the treat- 
ment of Euripides by Aristophanes and its implications for the relationship between Euripides 
and the Athenians, and I cannot now do much more than indicate my own view, with a few 
words of explanation. This is indeed a matter which could never perhaps be settled entirely by 
иен, since it depends to some extent on personal impressions of the tone and atmosphere of 
a play. 
Ë Ín Wasps, v 60, Aristophanes mentions as one of the stock — of comedy, along with 
* Heracles cheated of his di ’ dvacekyaivopuevos Eüprríóns. From this alone we might infer 
that Aristophanes was not the only dramatist to aim his shafts at Euripides. There is, however, 
little positive evidence of what was said, and we must be content to take our impression from 
Aristophanes. Some scholars make a clear distinction between earlier plays and the Frogs, and 
would agree that, for example, the scene in the Acharnians 15 good-humoured banter, and that the 
Thesmophoriazusae, as Murray puts it, * can only be — as a tremendous compliment to Euri- 
pides ', whereas the Frogs is regarded as a serious at 33 But the more I look at this play, the less 
ground I see for thinking that Aristophanes intended it in that spirit. The satire is by no means: 
confined to Euripides, but is also directed at Aeschylus, not only in his dramatic technique, but also 


з» Euripides, Teubner Ed. Vol. I xxv. э W. Rhys Roberts, Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, p. 18. 
39 Ar, Pax Bor—2. = Not, of course, by all scholars; cf. R. E. Wycherley, 
п E, E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 60. Greece and Rome XV (1946), рр. 98-107. 
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in the ideals he represents; Aristophanes can hardly have regarded as idcal citizens the stout- 
hearted but empty-headed warriors proudly presented by Aeschylus in Frogs 1069-1073. V 
often, of course, the mockery is directed neither at Euripides nor Aeschylus but at Dion himself, 
the god of tr y, who regularly displays his incapacity for dramatic criticism.** — we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the whole plot of the Frogs assumes that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides are undoubtedly the three leading dramatists ; the inferiority of contemporary dramatists 
to Euripides is expressly stated, and from the references to them in this play and elsewhere we can see 
how Aristophanes speaks of those dramatists whom he really did dislike or despise.” In the Frogs 
Sophocles is prepared for a possible victory by Euripides over Aeschylus, and in fact the contest is 
represented as being a very close thing right up to the end. I would suggest that the basic concep- 
tion of the Frogs was not an attack on Euripides, but the idea of exploiting the dramatic possibilities 
inherent in a between two playwrights so conveniently antithetical, This does not, of course, 
exclude the intention to deliver a few shrewd thrusts at tendencies in contemporary drama which 
Aristophanes may have deplored on moral or aesthetic grounds. He must have had personal views 
on politics and drama which were bound to colour his reflection of the contemporary scene, and 
it is at least arguable that he did in fact think the art of Euripides on the whole inferior to 
that of Aeschylus or Sophocles; and although there are indications in the plays of Euripides of 
a political outlook not unlike that of Aristophanes, it may also be true that Aristophanes had 
ve doubts about the influence on the younger generation of some aspects of Euripidean drama, 
ut this is not to say that the Frogs is a ‘ bitter attack’, still less a ‘ torrent of anger, disgust and 
scorn’. 

For our present purpose it is more important to ask what inference can be drawn from Comedy 
about the audiences in relation to Euripides. If it is true that the background assumption of the 
Frogs is that among his contemporaries Euripides was second only to Sophocles, we may take it that 
Aristophanes thought, no doubt rightly, that this assumption would be accepted as reasonable by 
the audience. This is confirmed by a well-known feature of Aristophanic comedy, the frequent 
allusions to and parody of lines or scenes from Euripides, allusions which audiences were some- 
times apparently expected to appreciate some years alter the production of the relevant play. All 
this seems to argue familiarity with the pa of Euripides not only in — but also in at 
least a fair proportion of his audiences. it then natural to suppose that while the plays were well 
known, much quoted and long remembered, the dramatist himself was normally the object of 
general dislike and ill-will? regards detailed criticisms of Euripides by Aristophanes, there 
must have been considerable differences of opinion among the audience. It is possible that, as a 
passage in Aristophanes suggests,*’ the most ardent supporters of Euripides might be found among 
the younger men, and that in some other quarters there was correspondingly persistent antagonism. 
Generally speaking, however, even if Aristophanes was more hostile to Euripides than I believe him 
to have been, we must not be too ready to identify the majority of the audience with him. They 
were accustomed in the atmosphere of Comedy to seeing famous men ridiculed, without taking it all 
very literally or very seriously. The treatment of Cleon in the Knights might with more reason be 
called an attack, but this play is not generally assumed to have been inspired by or the cause of any 
general unpopularity of Cleon. The audience were ready to delight in the rough pending of Cleon 
on the stage, and went away to vote the real Cleon into the office of strategos not long afterwards. 
No doubt in the Frogs and elsewhere they enjoyed the satiric handling of well-known с acteristics 
of Euripides, and liked secing him, clever and up-to-date as he was, worsted by Aeschylus, the grand 
old man of tragedy; but I do not think it necessary to suppose that the plays of Aristophanes or other 
comic dramatists were inspired by or the cause of any general ill-will against him. 

Page, Wilamowitz, and Murray certainly present us with a romantic picture of this great poct 
and dramatist, sitting lonely in his cave by the sea, or moving about the streets of Athens embittered 
and disillusioned, misunderstood and persecuted, yet evoking at times as ¢, unwilling admiration. 
Then again how dramatic the sudden reversal of opinion after his death, when Sophocles presented 
his chorus in mourning, a gesture which he presumably expected to be received with sympathy and 
understanding, not with astonishment or derision; and again when, according to tradition, the 
Athenians sent to beg from the Macedonians the bones of the man whom they had practically driven 
out of Athens eighteen months before. 

Romantic and dramatic; but can we be sure that it is also true? Or if we consider the tradi- 
tion as a whole, critically and without any preconceived opinion, it is at least equally compatible 
with that tradition to suppose that the truth was rather more humdrum: that Euripides was much 
less successful, less sociable, and less popular than Sophocles, and by comparison showed a certain 
aloofness and reserve of manner; but that although, like most well-known men, he had his ups and 
downs in popular favour, in general he was and remained a well-respected fellow citizen, one who 





. ^ In the verse-weighi scene, for example, he comes to a ** Similarly I believe Murray is right in regarding the Clouds 

right conclusion for reasons. . as a dramatic picture of a clash of humours rather than an 
35 Fa, Ra. B6 (Xenocles); Ach. 138, Therm. 170 (Theognis); attack on Socrates. 

Pax 802-17 (Morsimos and Mcelanthios); hem. 168-70 — *' Nub. 1365-72, 1376-7. 

(Philocles, осек, Theognis). 
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served normally as a soldier, and possibly on a diplomatic mission, but was chiefly famous as being, 
after Sophocles, the most distinguished dramatiat of the day, unorthodox sometimes and disconcert- 
ing, one who roused disapproval in some quarters and was fair for Aristo es and his 
colleagues, but a dramatist whose pop everyone wanted to see, a poet not without honour in 
his own country, as well as abroad in Sicily, Magnesia, and Macedonia. 


P. T. STEVENS 
Bedford College London- 


TWO UNRECOGNISED PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI 


I. THE FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES ÜRESTES 


Tue well-known fragment of a musical score of a chorus from Euripides’ Orestes, ublished in 
1892 by K. Wessely ! was dated by its first editor to the first century alter Christ. Wessely, who 
had no dated palaeographical material for comparison, based his dating on external factors. * The 
scrap was taken (presumably when unpacked in Vienna, though this is not specifically mentioned) 
from a layer of papyri which belong to the first century A.D. (the Hadrianic —— the latest), a 
judgement that I can confirm by means of the dates on some of the pieces should the letter forms 
not be thought sufficient indication.’ Allowing for a certain period of years to elapse before a 
literary work was set aside, Wessely concluded that * the evidence permits a date in the time of 
Augustus’. This conclusion seemed to gain force from a suggestion that the papyrus was con- 
temporary with Dionysius of Halicarnassus' musical score of the Orestes (de comp. verb. 11), and has 
been generally accepted. Nevertheless, the dating is at least two centuries too late. The character 
of the hand is to a large extent concealed by the photograph (and subsequently apparently it has 
always been this reproduction that has been reproduced) which accompanied the ¿dito princeps. 
Seen in the original, however, as I was privileged to see it in the summer of 1955, its unmistakable 
Ptolemaic character thrusts itself on the attention. The mere size of the letters, especially their 
width, the coarse cut of the writer’s pen which can only make thick strokes, the unnecessary horizontal 
link-strokes found at the top of a vertical hasta (seen clearly in the p of péyas, 1. 2) are among such 
unmistakable stylistic features. Moreover, some of the letters have a characteristic Ptolemaic 
shape—a, x, A, x, and above all T, which begins with a bold initial upstroke on the left, v which 
has a long, shallow bowl and a leftward curve at the foot of its vertical; to which one is tempted to 
add the archaic square ¢ of the musical notation. Among examples of Ptolemaic calligraphy this 
hand must take a high place. I know of no precisely similar dated handwriting, for dated literary 
hands of this period are still rare. But a number of similarities can be seen in any one of the following 
non-literary texts: P. Cairo Zeno 59532 (epitaph) and 39533 (music),* and P.S.I. 379 (letter of 
2409/8 B.c.),* all from the Zenon — ve and to be dated about 250 B.c.; P. Teb. 811,* a smaller 
and rougher hand of 165 m.c.; P. London 44,° а good documentary hand of r61 B.C. which I 
should judge later than the Orestes. 260 B.c. and 150 B.C. are the extreme limits between which I 
would assign the date of this papyrus, with a preference for about 200 E.c.* On this revised view 
ofits dating, the Orestes fragment is even on external grounds to be reckoned among the oldest 
— pieces of Greek music, only the Zenon scrap (P. Cairo Zenon 59533) being perhaps 
older. 

This revised dating tidies up a small matter of notation, In this scrap, a long vowel sung to 
more than one musical note is written twice: Gos (for as) in 1. 6. This duplication of letters (pre- 
served in medieval MSS. for the parody on Euripides cicictetAicoete Aristoph. Frogs 1314) is found 
elsewhere in our surviving fragments of ancient music only in the two Delphic inscriptions, which 
are certainly of the second century B.G. It may now be held with confidence that the early notation 
for a syllable sung to more than one note was duplication of the letters, and that the use of a sublinear 
hyphen is the later one.’ 

The text of Euripides which the papyrus offers differs from the received version in its placing 
of the parenthetic repeated koroAogUpoum. In the manuscripts and editions these words have the 
status of an independent clause, though the former place them before 6 péyas óABos oU uóvipos Ëv 
Bporois, while most of the latter adopt Kirchhoff's suggestion and put them after this phrase in order 
to make them occupy precisely the same position in the system as the apparently parallel and 
responding кобікетейоџоа, І. 324. In the papyrus the words are interjected into the middle of an 
involved clause in such a way as to separate the subject of the participle rropeUc from its object 
alpo (and if ôç is read for Š, the piema relative from its antecedent.) From the metrical point 
of view, the transposition of this pair of dochmiacs offers no greater difficulties in obtaining re- 
sponsion than are involved in obtaining correspondence between ll. 322 and 338 as given in Murray's 





1 Mite aus d. Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, V, * Plates of these two mn Norsa, Serittura. Letteraria. Greca Tav. 
PP. 65-73 (1892). Useful though not exhaustive bibliography sand 3. _ 
later discussions in R. A. Pack, The Greek and Latim Lilerary late in Norsa, Seritt. Doc, i, Tav. 5. 
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P. Teb. III, r, Pl. IV. 

I p, 33, plate in Atlas I no. 19. 

I was fortunate to be able to discuss the hand with. Mlle 
re Préaux and to learn that she agrees with this dating. 
Cf. R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Symbol. Osl., XXXI, p. 9. 


5 

Textt from Greco-Roman Egypt, p. 24, No, 300, to which add ‘ 

A. M: Dale, Lyric Metres of. Greek Drama, pp. 2-3, 194 ff; E. = > 
in, Troir Document: de Musique Grecgur, pp. 14-24; К. Р. к 

Winnington-Ingram, Symbola Onami NENI (1955), рр. Сї 

65 ff. "The most reliable transcript is that of J. F. Mauntford, 

New Chapters in Greek Literature, ond Series, p. 145. 
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— text,” and supporters of the order found in the papyrus (c.g. Crusius*) have not been 
lacking. 

Now the revised dating of the fragment here set out means that its aberrant text cannot be dis- 
missed as due to careless copying of the order of lines in the Alexandrian edition. The papyrus 
must, in fact, be independent of, perhaps prior to, the Alexandrian tradition. Ап independent 
tradition may nevertheless still not preserve the right reading, and the Gi igrapiy of the scribe, as 
appears in the case of the Thucydides text shortly to be considered, need be no guarantee of the 
correctness of his text, No doubt the reason why editors are reluctant to accept the papyrus order 
is that they have judged the traditional version to represent, if not what Euripides wrote, at least the 
considered judgment of the Alexandrian editors. But it is surely difficult to attribute the text of 
the papyrus to a mere scribal error.^  Divergencies from the accepted text that are found in early 
Ptolemaic * wild ' papyri are in general — Greek, that is, the are at least ible variants. 
Under what conditions, however, is it possible to conceive the displacement of phrases in a lyric 
text that is " protected by musical notation (both of pitch and rhythm)? In using the word 
* protected ’ I am assuming that the notation is not merely an antiquarian apparatus, but represents 
something that is still practised and appreciated. The answer to a question put in this form must be 
that groups of words can * wander ' only if their transposition is indifferent from an interpretative, 
metrical, accentual, and musical point of view. Now, it has already been said that the metrical 
results of wandering in this case can be tolerated; some scholars, at least, have thought there are no 
interpretative difficulties; accentual clashes (that is, places where the melodic line falls in spite of 
the pitch accent) are not involved in the case of this particular phrase, and such examples " as do 
occur elsewhere in the fragment can perhaps be explained, though not very satisfactorily, as due to 


repetition in the antistrophe of the melody of the strophe. What of the more purely musical aspect? 
Are we to hold that the nature of the musical phrase was not felt as in itself sufficiently expressive to 
define the position of a parenthetic interjection such as the repeated xatoAopUpopai? It will not 


do to explain this lack of expressiveness as due to forcing the melody of the strophe to serve again 
in the antistrophe, for the strophe itself has just such another parenthesis in the repeated 
кабікетеуоро1. We seem to be forced into the position that in this chorus, at any rate, the move- 
ment of the melody was felt as something formal that had no relation to the words. From this 
position we cannot extricate ourselves by appeal to the order of phrases in the manuscripts, for the 
parentheses do not occupy the same relative position in strophe and antistrophe there either. 


Il. A Tuirp-century в.с. FRAGMENT OF THUCYDIDES 


The two — of papyrus containing a few lines from Thuc. I, 2 and 28 published as P. Hamb. 
163 1* were dated by their editors to the first cen A.D. A factor contributing to that dating 
may have been the belief that these scraps were part of the same roll of Thuc. I as that published by 
W. G. Waddell in Et. de Pap. 1 (1932), P 15. The verso, however, of one of these pieces contains 
elegiac couplets ** assigned to the third-to-second century B.C., and this aroused suspicion. A 

hotograph kindly supplied through the generosity of Professor B. Snell, Dr. U. Fleischer, and Dr. 
Voigt of the Hamburger Staats-und Universitats-bibliothek confirms, first, that the proposed identi- 
fication with the Cairo papyrus cannot be sustained,!* for the hands are quite different; secondly, 
that the Hamburg Tory ides belongs unmistakably to the middle of the third century p.c. The 
handwriting, a beautiful example of calligraphy (See Fig. 1), can be closely paralleled from 
the following texts: P. Hibeh 1 (Plate I, not later than 240 2.c.); P. Cairo Zenon V 59816 (257 
B.C.) and P. Petrie II, rr, 1 (c. 260 8.c.) ; the fragment of Euripides" Hippolytus found among Zenon's 

apers, P.Lit. Lond. 73 (Plate IVB), and is therefore to be dated about 250 B.C. The letters of the 
рое scribe are distinguished by their bold initial and terminal dots and strokes: T, y, even 1 





* Tam indebted to Miss A. M. Dale for the following com- 
ment: * There is a small point here which cannot be pressed at 
all hard. When. Eativides iss 2 dochmtac dimeter he. senes 
i jority of cases, in fact) to use diaeresis: the 
ors not do so usually take the form either of 
word-end before the final long of the first dochmiac (pekdryypartes | 
b- pade, gar) or the hang-over of one short syllable (Aappor 
kpmo- w бе юлт, 5144). — Moreover, in the first of these 
cases the initial syllable included in the first dochmiac із usually 
ae easily detachable prefix (eu- 111, čih- maeot" 322). Now 
the pair 

т ovens alte’ | dy- mahet" cliparos 
ucrépog alum : más, 6 a" dapaxyrUn 


is slightly better matched than 
Tarain alip" i Ayu- maent" olprros 


But as the quantitative responsion is so free anyhow, nothing 
can be made of this here." D 
* Philelogu: 52, 179. ‘The argument is: (4) that it is hard to 


account for the position of xeroeAosüpopa in the papyrus unless 
it is either right, or mere mechanical failure; (5) that the out- 
burst in an emotionally bracketed parenthesis is in any case 
more effective, * 

3 In that case, has the scribe got both words and musical 
notation in the wrong order, or have the words and music got 
out of phase? 

H There are four such transgressions in this text, See most 
recently R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Symbol. Osl. Lc, p. 65 and 
n.3. Tam indebted to him for criticism of the statement of my 
argument in this paragraph. 

s: T Griechische Part der Hamburger Staats umd  Univerritati- 
bibliothek, P 1956. (O. Luschnat was able to sec it for 
his new Teubner 7Ahubydides, vol. i (1954), p. 18. He dates it 
first century A.D. following the burg edd. He is not 
always correct in recording its readings, | 

u P, Cairo 47993- 

* BBB, publ aa pe. dk the same ume 

ura photograph of re Care papyrus I am teful to 
Mr. T. G, H. James and to the Cairo Maesen: i 
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show this feature, u has an exaggeratedly long top bowl, y is made in four strokes and is ve deep, 

8 is written small and round and with an internal dot, not a cross stroke, c» is raised off the line, 

and its second loop is smaller and higher than its first. a also has the shape characteristic of the 

Inr eraty B.C, and punctuation by wide spaces in the line !5 is another feature of manuscripts of 
t date. 

These scraps are, therefore, the earliest surviving witness to the text of Thucydides, and a 
special interest attaches to them in consequence. The scribe, following the idiom of his own day, 
writes QettaAla, EavTovs,'? dei not alel (just as other papyri and most manuscripts do)" W 
change their order in c.2.5 Gerra[Al]a vüv kaAoupévn.!? ‘te is misplaced in c.29. (зєшЁсутє та 
TE qreAenós, papyrus; zev§avrés te tas moAcids rightly, Codd.). The scribe falsely simplifies 
in С.2.3. ПЕЛотгоуутусос [те птАђу Apkabi]as *9 instead of the typically Thucydidean variation with 
the partitive genitive MeAotrovvijcou te Ta TOAAG. There is worse than this, for Biavoicn is substi- 





F. i. 


tuted for mapacrsuñi in the phrase oüre Tij &AAņi mapatxkevîı which closes c.2.2. Like the 
Hamburg editors, I do not understand &iavoía here, but the word cannot be explained as due to a 
mechanical failure of copying. 

In view of these corruptions, a suspicion will intrude that even where the papyrus has a de- 
lensible variant, the text may have been manipulated in the interest of clarity. ere are two 
such cases: c.2.2 [tyyoupev joi [Tavtayol äv E] vrikparreiv ?! gives a lucidity to the word order lacking 
in the manuscripts. &vicravro three words later (codd. plerique &ravioravro) is the reading of 
the second hand of M and the quotations in Dionysius of Halicarnassus,™ and is in conformity with 
Thucydidean usage when the sense is * migrate ' or * be forced to migrate It should, however, 
be noted that the papyrus has the true reading &ra[y&ycoei] at c.28.5 and may well have had the 
same true reading іп 28.4.2: Perhaps therelore it may be allowed to have the true reading elsewhere. 





Between Sioveict and pers, L 59 of ed. princeps. 

** For Egypt, cf. Mayser, Grammati£ I p. 305. - 

The rity for restoring aid to the text of Thucydides 
is Marcellinus’ Life, 52 and the usage of fifth-century in- 
scriptions, not the manuscripts, as the Hamburg editors state. 

Tt might be argued that with this order it is easier to couple 

following Bowerla with the participle. In amy case our 

scribe seems — construed Grrrls, Bateria and Tlekemrávimaos 
asa triplet, cf. note. 

** Possibly no. weight should be put on a restored passage. 
But at least the termination -es of fie ong is clear, 

*! The editors" restoration seems the only sensible onc, 

= Рр. 165 and 805 Usener-Radermacher. | Dionysius" text is 
probahly not i t of M, and in any case he may be 

VOL. LXXVI. 


paraphrasing, of. his ológeve: for fryoóusvor just before, 

" Cf. [, B, т йшїштгтау; 19, 9 Bowsrel datên, 12, 4 
wras II rjq ñ Guoerrevis Pyëvero. 

^ There can be no doubt that &wa[y&yuem] is correctiy 
restored in ed. princeps L 14, but in L 8 the editors want to 
restore — give a reading in both places that squares 
exactly with that of ABEFM. — But an estimate of the numbers 
of letters lost on the left-hand side of this column (assumed to 
be 14 letters in |. 6, 13 in 7, t3 in 8, rz in 6, 15 in 10, 14 in rr, 
i2 In 12] shows a vaffanon between 12 and 15 that is not 
explained by the line of fracture of the yrus, and does not 
allow us to prefer the shorter &má[ycxn] to &us[y&ycoo] as the 
restoration in L 8. 
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The papyrus is of interest, not for the text it presents, which is clearly ° wild ` and erratic, but 
for two questions it raises about the tradition. It illustrates forcibly what every editor knows, that 
Thucydides’ text was peculiarly liable to early corruption. Remembering that the unknown and 
uncontrollable period for the textual critic is the fourth century B.c., can we dare to hope that 
better scribes | ours showed greater reverence for their author's words or be confident that 
corruptions which may have arisen at this time have been detected? Should we, for instance, in 
the light of our scribe's failure, ruthlessly restore a misplaced te to its proper grammatical place? 
Secondly, the papyrus poses afresh the question of ancient editions. ere is no ancient evidence 
as to whether the Alexandrians ever worked on the text of Thucydides. W. Schmidt *5 says they did 
not, V. Bartoletti?9* implies that they did not. B. Hemmerdinger ?? takes the division into eight 
books as both proof of and characteristic of an Alexandrian edition. Now the number of variant 
readings found in these scraps in less than eighty words of Greck contrasts strikingly with the much 
closer conformity to the manuscript tradition found in the papyri of Roman date, Is it likely that 
this conformity came about without deliberate editing? But 1f there was deliberate editing, who 
the editors were and оп what principles they worked the papyri have not yet revealed. 


Addendum 


Through the kindness of Professor K. J. Dover I learn that &uavoia for rapaokeuî (c.2.2) is 
also found in H — Paris gr. 1734. This agreement, inconceivable as due to mere coincidence in 
error (and consequently confirming B. Hemmerdinger's view, Essai sur (histoire du texte de 
Thucydide, p. 55 f., that H was collated with an independent tradition), demonstrates that one 
ancient edition had 81avoig, and makes it possible to argue that &avola, as lectio difficilior, is the 
right reading. 


E. G. Turner 
University Gollege London 


25 fn Schmidt-Stahlin, Gesch, d. er, Lit. 1, 5, p, 200. non tratennuta ¢ incanalata per vie pid ristrette da edizioni che 
** Per La Storia del Testo di Tucidide, p. Oy: * Insomma, la in qualche modo s'imponessero nell" età successive *. 
tradizione tucididea fu rradizione spontanea, e quindi varia, ** REG 61 (1948), pp. 104 ff. 





PHRYNICHOS AND ASTYOCHOS (THUCYDIDES VIII. 50-1) 


Amonc the many intrigues described by Thucydides in Book viii one of the strangest and most 
obscure is the episode in which Phrynichos, while serving as one of the commanders of the Athenian 
fleet at Samos, twice sent messages to Astyochos, the Spartan vavapyos. Because the intrigue was 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, detailed information about it cannot have been easily obtainable, 
and the motives of all the persons involved, who included Alkibiades and Tissaphernes, were perhaps 
fully known to nobody. € account given by Thucydides (50-1) leaves much unexplained: it 
gives the impression that he has recorded what he has ascertained from a single informant without 
adding much comment or interpretation of his own. Had he lived to revise Book viii, he would 
scarcely have left these chapters as they stand. The object of this paper is to examine these chapters 
and to suggest that the intrigues of Phrynichos described in them were less exclusively personal in 
aim, and had somewhat more important consequences, than is generally believed. 

The picture of Phrynichos drawn by Thucydides presents him from the outset as a man of 
exceptional shrewdness who held strong views and did not hesitate to press vigorously for their 
acceptance even where they were not shared by others. The arguments whereby he dissuaded his 
colleagues, immediately after their victorious land operations at Miletos, from risking a sea-battle 
against the newly reinforced Peloponnesian fleet are recorded in some detail (27. 1-4) and with 
explicit approval (27. 5). Shortly before the episode of his communications with Astyochos he 
op in outspoken terms the plan of the Athenian trierarchs and others who were negotiating with 
Alkibiades with the intention of overthrowing the democracy and obtaining Persian support. 
Thucydides devotes a long passage of oratio obliqua to the objections of Phrynichos (48. 4-7). He 
maintained that Alkibiades was indifferent to the proposed change of constitution and was interested 
only in securing his own recall; that to Persia the existing alliance with the Peloponnesians was more 
advantageous thaq an alliance with Athens could be; that the establishment of an oligarchy would 
not improve, and might well damage, Athenian relations with the allies. Thucydides expressly 
concurs with the first of these arguments (48. 4, 5mrep xoi fjv), and his approval of the other two may 
perhaps be inferred from his subsequent narrative, which confirms their validity.! 

It was at this point that Phrynichos dispatched the first of his secret messages to Astyochos. He 
informed him of the damage that Alkibiades was doing to Spartan interests by negotiating an agree- 
ment between Tissaphernes and the Athenians and gave a clear account of all the other machinations 
of Alkibiades. He defended this act of treason by maintaining that he was justified in seeking to 
damage an enemy even where in so doing he was arching the interests of his own country (50. 2). 
Astyochos then proceeded to esia, where he communicated to Alkibiades and — 
the content of the message from Üichos.! Alkibiades at once reported to the Athenian leaders 
at Samos what Phrynichos had done and demanded his execution (50. 3-4). Phrynichos now sent 
a second dispatch to Astyochos remonstrating with him for his breach of confidence but offering to 
enable the Peloponnesians to болу the entire Athenian force at Samos and giving details to show 
how this plan could be executed. He pleaded that this action, and indeed any other, was defensible 
where the alternative was death at the hands of his enemies. This message also Astyochos passed 
on to Alkibiades (50. 5), who sent a further communication to Samos in which he disclosed its 
content. Phrynichos somchow learned that this second letter from Alkibiades would soon arrive. 
Accordingly, he announced that the Peloponnesians — to attack the Athenian base at Samos 
while the fortifications were incomplete, confidently declaring that his information was authentic. 
He then gave orders in his capacity as strategos for the speedy completion of the fortifications (51. 1). 
Hence ben the second letter from Alkibiades arrived, its denunciation of Phrynichos was dis- 
believed: it was thought that Alkibiades was trying to use his knowledge of Peloponnesian plans 
to incriminate a personal enemy. Phrynichos thus extricated himself unharmed from the perilous 
situation in which his treason had involved him (51. 2-3).3 

It is not unnatural that the veracity of this extraordinary and melodramatic story has been 
doubted in modern times. J. Hatzfeld suggests, after drawing attention to several features of the 
episode which evoke his suspicions, that the treasonable intrigue of Phrynichos with Astyochos was 
a fiction invented by Alkibiades in order to ruin his opponent.* This hypothesis, which its author 
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does not develop,’ is not at all convincing. It was inconvenient to Alkibiades that one of the 
strategot at Samos should be trying to thwart his plan to secure his recall, but in view of the wide- 
spread support given by other Va AUAM this opposition can hardly have seemed so dangerous 
as to warrant the adoption of an elaborate чаран esigned to incriminate Phrynichos. early 
the plan of Alkibiades was more embarrassing to Phrynichos than the o position of Phrynichos was 
to Alkibiades. A more serious objection to the hypothesis of Hatzfeld is that the correspondence 
between Phrynichos and Astyochos cannot be separated from the rest of the story. The journey of 
Astyochos to Magnesia must have been known to many Peloponnesians, and the warning issued by 
Phrynichos of an impending attack on the Athenian base at Samos and his order to hasten the 
completion of the fortifications must have been known to large numbers of Athenians: they cannot 
have been invented by Alkibiades. While Astyochos might have visited Alkibiades and Tissa- 
phernes for some purpose other than that of communicating to them the message from Phrynichos, 
and while Phrynichos, might really have expected a Peloponnesian attack and taken measures to 
anticipate it, of which Alkibiades could have learned from his associates at Samos, it is only by an 
extraordinary coincidence that these events, which were outside the control of Alkibiades, could 
have occurred at precisely the moment when he might use them to provide the foundation of a false 
accusation against Phrynichos. There is no valid reason to doubt that the outline of the story as 
recorded by Thucydides, including the correspondence between Phrynichos and Astyochos, is 
authentic. 

It will be convenient to examine the motives and aims of Phrynichos throughout this episode 
before discussing those of Astyochos. The motives attributed to Phrynichos by Thucydides are purely 
personal. He made his first approach to Astyochos because he felt sure that Alkibiades would be 
recalled and feared that Alkibiades, if he returned, would punish him for having expressed opposition 
to the plan for his recall (50.1), It was also through fear that he sent his second message to Astyochos, 
since the letter from Alkibiades to the Athenian leaders at Samos есер tis treason placed him in 
a highly dangerous position (50. 5). There is, however, some reason to doubt whether Phrynichos 
acted wholly through fear for his own safety. Timidity can scarcely have been among the most 

rominent characteristics of this thrustful, independent upstart, incomplete though the picture of 
bim drawn by Thucydides and others undoubtedly is. Even the comic poets apparently did not 
accuse him of cowardice as they accused Peisandros, and Thucydides warmly praises his constancy 
in perilous situations.” Phrynichos was probably himself responsible for the — that purely 
personal motives caused him to communicate with Astyochos, It is most unlikely that Thucydides 
merely guessed these motives and much easier to believe that they were expressed in the text of the 
messages, Thucydides can hardly have seen the originals and doubtless depended for his knowledge 
of their content upon the report of some informant of which his account is a summary. The brief 
statements of motive which Thucydides prefixes to his version of both messages can scarcely have 
been ultimately derived from any source other than the original messages; Indeed a phrase con- 
tained in his oratio obliqua summary of the second message (50. 5, fj5r| Trepl tis wuyiis Si^ exeivous 
kivGuveGovri) * may well have supplied him with the statement of motive with which he introduces 
this summary. If, as will be suggested below, the stratagem of Phrynichos was partly designed to 
influence the military and political situation in the interests of Athens, it was essential for him to 
conceal this aim from Astyochos, who must be persuaded that the information contained in both 
messages would lead to injury to Athens and benefit to Sparta. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Phrynichos that his first message would cause Astyochos to 
punish Alkibiades for his double dealing either by execution or by imprisonment, thus preventing 

is projected recall to Athens. If this object had been attained, Phrynichos would at once have 
been relicved of all fears for his own safety, but a further consequence would have been that the 
whole elaborate scheme of Peisandros and others to secure Persian support by establishing an oli- 
garchy and recalling Alkibiades would have been irrevocably ruined. Phrynichos had already 
advanced some potent political arguments against the adoption of this scheme (48. 4-7), and it is 
surely at least possible that one of his aims in communicating with — was patriotic, namely 
to bring to an end negotiations which in his view could not benefit Athens and would cause dis- 
sension at a time when unity must at all events be preserved.!? If this suggestion be accepted, it 
removes a difficulty in the narrative of Thucydides. Phrynichos, who was very shrewd ly. 5), 
could surely have foreseen that his arguments against the scheme might fail to convince its promoters, 
who were already deeply committed (47. 2), and that in this event his outspoken opposition was 
likely to prove dangerous to himself. A little forethought could have kept him secure from any 
personal risk if he had considered only his own safety. On the other hand, his course of action 
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is much more intelligible, as well as being more in keeping with his constancy in perilous situations 
(68. 3), if he took the bold step of openly opposing the conspirators through concern for Athenian 
interests and partly at least for the same reason adopted the hazardous experiment of communicating 
with the enemy when he found that his opposition was ineffective. 

Though this expedient was very ingenious, it was doomed to failure from the outset because it 
was based upon a misconception. Through lack of up-to-date information about the relations 
between Alkibiades and the Peloponnesians Phrynichos mistakenly assumed that he was stil os- 
tensibly co-operating with them, whereas he was already a fugitive at the court of Tissaphernes and 
therefore beyond the reach of Astyochos, who had received orders to put him to death (45.1). That 
Phrynichos was mistaken about the position of Alkibiades is not expressly stated by Thucydides 
but may legitimately be inferred from his narrative." If Phrynichos had known that Astyochos 
was no longer in a position to punish Alkibiades at will, he would scarcely have taken the risk of 
sending his message, which might have aggravated Peloponnesian relations with Tissaphernes but 
was not at all likely to hinder the negotiations between Alkibiades and the Athenian oligarchs. 
Even in a period when secret intelligence passed so freely from one side to the other, it is not sur- 

rising that Phrynichos acted in ignorance of developments at Miletos, which were very recent. 
Only a few weeks had passed since the flight of Alkibiades,!* who does not appear to have informed the 
Athenian oligarchs that he was a fugitive ™ and probably wished them to imagine that he still 
enjoyed the confidence of the Peloponnesians.* It must have been widely known at Samos that he 
was at the court of Tissaphernes, but not that he had fled for his life and would not return to Miletos. 
The dispatch from Sparta ordering Astyochos to put him to death (45. 1) was probably disclosed only 
to a few Peloponnesian officers. 

The decision of Phrynichos to send his second message to Astyochos, in which he offered to 
betray the Athenian base at Samos, would appear from the account of Thucydides to have been 
as imprudent as it was culpable. Unless he acted in à moment of panic without adequate con- 
sideration of the consequences, he can hardly have failed to appreciate that Astyochos might well 
report the second — — he had reported the first, to Alkibiades, who would certainly inform 
the Athenian oligarchs.!5 The difficulty of believing that Phrynichos did not foresee this danger 
has led scholars to conclude that he deliberately planned the whole sequence of events that ensued 
after the dispatch of his second message; that he had no intention of implementing this offer to 
betray the Athenian base and sent the second message in order to extricate himself from his perils, 
expecting that it would be passed by Astyochos to Alkibiades and by Alkibiades to the Athenians, to 
Wm Yarynichos would meanwhile have issued his warning to expect a Peloponnesian attack.!* 
This conclusion is surely inescapable, even though Thucydides gives no hint that the offer made to 
Astyochos was insincere and indeed implies that PRO decided to warn the Athenians only 
after he learned that Alkibiades had been informed of this offer and was reporting it to Samos.!? 

If this explanation be accepted, Phrynichos calculated that Astyochos would treat the second 
message as he had treated the first. Clearly, however, he could not be absolutely certain that this 
forecast would prove correct. Astyochos had achieved so little success that the Spartans sent out 
eleven commissioners to advise him and, if they thought fit, to relieve him of his command," and 
the prospect of destroying the Athenian forces at Samos and thus probably being instrumental in 
bringing the war to a speedy end was a dazzling one that can hardly have failed to attract him. 
The possibility that, instead of communicating to Alkibiades the offer of Phrynichos, he might seek to 
seize the opportunity that it seemed to pei could not be entirely ignored. Phrynichos must 
surely have foreseen this possibility but have believed that military and political benefits for the 
Athenians, as well as profit for himself, would result from a Peloponnesian offensive. The detailed 
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information given to Astyochos showing him how best to attack the Athenian base (50. 5) was 
doubtless such that if the Peloponnesians tried to make use of it the Athenians would enjoy an 
initial advantage in the ensuing — Hitherto Astyochos had shown a marked reluctance, 
which was probably justified, to take offensive action: if he could be tempted to deliver an attack 
of which the Athenians would be forewarned, the consequences were likely to be disastrous for the 
Peloponnesians.? A Peloponnesian attack would stiffen Athenian morale after a period of little 
activity, and a military victory might well have political consequences in causing the abandonment 
of the plan to obtain Persian support after overthrowing the — and recalling Alkibiades. 
It would at the same time restore the credit of Phrynichos, who would probably no longer have 
anything to fear from the oligarchs negotiating with Alkibiades. A бс possibility which 
Phrynichos must have considered was that Astyochos might suspect that the second message was an 
attempt to beguile him into taking ill-advised action and might, without informing Alkibiades, 
merely ignore it, This possibility was probably less likely than the other two. Phrynichos doubt- 
less calculated that, although in this event he would not be so likely to escape the consequences of 
having sent his first message, the warning of an impending attack by the Peloponnesians which he 
intended to issue would hasten the completion of the fortifications at Samos. This work, which was 
desirable on military grounds, was in fact completed sooner than it would otherwise have been 
(51. 2), and in the atmosphere of disunity created by the intrigue of the oligarchs it was perhaps only 
by a warning of this kind that even a strategos could secure the prompt execution of his orders. 
All these considerations suggest that the offer of Phrynichos to Astyochos was not designed exclusively 
to extricate him from a dangerous situation but also to promote what he considered to be the best 
interests of Athens. 

The motives and aims of Astyochos in this episode seem to have been almost wholly unknown 
to Thucydides. His journey from Miletos to Magnesia cannot have been undertaken solely to 
enable him to inform Alkibiades and Tissaphernes of the first message from Phrynichos: a mere 
report could have been delivered by a messenger or a subordinate officer. He surely made the 
journey because he considered negotiations of some kind to be necessary which could be conducted 
only by himself, He may have wished to discuss the vexed question of Persian pay for the crews of 
his — but it is much more likely that his purpose was to remonstrate with Alkibiades and 
Tissaphernes about the intrigues with the Athemian oligarchs reported to him by Phrynichos and 
to attempt to deter Tissaphernes from concluding an agreement with the Athenians, What took 
place at this important interview is not recorded by Thucydides, who states only that Astyochos 
divulged the content of the message received from Samos and was rumoured (ds éAéyeto) to have 
succumbed to bribes from Tissaphernes (50. 3). This charge was almost certainly false; ® it seems 
to have originated only from subsequent gossip on the part of his disgruntled troops,?* when his 
failure to secure pay for them led to mutinous disturbances (84. 1-9). 

While Astyochos seems to have discharged his duties loyally and conscientiously in difficult 
conditions, he was certainly not a man of very high ability. His caution was largely justifiable, 
but he showed a lack of initiative and imagination which recalls that of his predecessors in the 
Archidamian war, Knemos and Alkidas, He also seems to have combined weakness with quarrel- 
someness and to have lacked diplomatic finesse, so that he often failed to secure the willing co- 
operation of others. Such is the impression created by the narrative of Thucydides, who, when he 
creates impressions of this kind, does so by design and not by accident. When Astyochos visited 
Alkibiades and Tissaphernes at Magnesia, he must have been at a disadvantage in having to deal 
with two crafty and experienced diplomatists, and it may be that his inability to hold his own on this 
occasion appeared to confirm the subsequent charge of having accepted bribes from Tissaphernes. 
He was not even in a strong bargaining position. He knew that if Tissaphernes were to negotiate 
an agreement with the Athenians, the Peloponnesian fleet would be in an almost desperate position ; 
he could perhaps only point out that such an agreement would constitute a violation of the recently 
concluded second treaty between the Peloponnesians and Persia (37. 4) and that he might not be 
able to prevent his forces from 
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with some degree of sincerity; for, though evidently attracted by the proposals of Alkibiades (46. 5, 
cf. 52), he does not seem to have ever passed beyond the stage of weighing the possible advantages 
and disadvantages of coming to terms with the Athenians. Alkibiades must have denied, no less 
emphatically but much less honestly, that he was intriguing with Athenian leaders at Samos. He 
could with some plausibility argue that the message from Phrynichos was a calumny designed to 
ruin a dangerous enemy, and he probably ridiculed the suggestion that he wished to be recalled to 
Athens or that the Athenians wished to recall him. Astyochos is believed, on somcwhat slight 
grounds, to have belonged to the same party as Endios, the friend and collaborator of Alkibiades,** 
and may on that account have been more inclined to accept the assurances which he now received, 
At all events, he seems to have satisfied himself that Alkibiades and Tissaphernes were not betraying 
Peloponnesian interests. 

€ courses open to Ástyochos on receiving the second message from Phrynichos have already 
been discussed. It was doubtless Spartan caution and distrust that led him to report its contents 
to Alkibiades, as Phrynichos apparently expected. He seems to have been still at Magnesia when 
the second message reached him, and he probably decided, because he trusted Alkibiades more than 
he trusted Phrynichos, that the most prudent course would be to consult the former on the feasibility 
of the plan to attack Samos which Phrynichos had proposed. It is true that Phrynichos in his 
second message reproved Astyochos for having failed to keep the first message secret (50. 5), but if 
Astyochos was convinced that Alkibiades still favoured the Peloponnesian cause and was not 
intriguing to win the support of Tissaphernes for Athens, he can have seen no harm in seeking his 
advice. He doubtless believed that the action of Alkibiades in disclosing to the Athenians at 
Samos the content of the first message was a personal reprisal against Phrynichos, but that Alkibiades 
would take a very different view of the second message because it seemed to offer to the Pelopon- 
nesians the аро! of a decisive victory. | 

This episode appears at first glance to have been of very little importance and to have had 
scarcely any influence upon the development of the complicated situation in Ionia. Because 
Phrynichos was unaware that Alkibiades was beyond the reach of the Peloponnesians and could 
not be punished for plotting to win the support of Tissaphernes for the Athenians, the first message 
to Astyochos failed to wreck this plot; through the clever expedient of his second — Phrynichos 
succeeded in escaping from the dangerous situation into which his first message had brought him. 
The only significant result of the episode appears to have been to hasten the completion of the 
fortifications at Samos, but though the effort demanded by this work and by other prepamione for 
defence may temporarily have improved Athenian discipline, its effect can scarcely have lasted long 
when the expected attack did not take place. There is, however, some reason to believe that the 
stratagem of Phrynichos did indirectly produce important results. 

Tissaphernes eventually refused to allow himself to be persuaded to transfer his support to the 
Athenians (56. 3) and then proceeded to conclude his third treaty with the Peloponnesians (57). It 
may be that he would not in any event have consented to commit Persia to an agreement with the 
Athenians,** but, as has been already mentioned, he was certainly attracted by the suggestions of 
Alkibiades, who would hardly have proceeded so far in his negotiations with the Athenian oligarchs 
if he had considered his attempt to win Tissaphernes to be doomed to failure from the outset. The 
reasons given by Thucydides for the final decision of Tissaphernes are complex and somewhat 
confusingly stated,27 and it is not relevant to discuss them here. It is, however, almost certain that 
the revelations of Astyochos in the conference at Magnesia were embarrassing to Alkibiades in that 
they upset the course of his carefully laid scheme to lead Tissaphernes gradually forward from the 
negative policy of withdrawing support from the Peloponnesians to the positive policy of giving 
support to the Athenians. The message from Phrynichos disclosed that Alkibiades had at least 
offered the oligarchs hopes of winning Tissaphernes for Athens, though he had perhaps given no 
definite undertaking. On the other hand, Alkibiades in his consultations with Tissaphernes had 
apparently so far merely argued on general grounds that the Persians would find the Athenians more 
convenient allies than the Peloponnesians (46. 3); it was only after the conference at Magnesia that 
he openly urged Tissaphernes to conclude an agreement with the Athenians (52). To Tissaphernes 
the discovery of a discrepancy between what Alkibiades had told the Athenian oligarchs and what 
he had told him must have been very disquieting. If he thought that he had secured the services 
of an expert in Greek methods of diplomacy, he must now have realised, — for the first time, 
that Alkibiades was secking to promote his own interests and those of Athens rather than those of 
Persia. Alkibiades remained for some time at the court of Tissaphernes, who continued to follow 


5$ (i Bursolt, Gr. Gesch, iii, 2. p. 1469. This view is apparently *! Che contention. of Wilumowitz, Hermes xlui (rgot, pp. 


based on the fact that Endios was ephor in the same ycar (412- 
11) in which Astyochos was vadepyos. The further suggestion 
(Busolt, foc. cit. and p. 1437 n. 6, cf. Grote, op. cit, vill", p. 31 
that Astvochos warned Alkibiades of the order for his death ia 
much more questionable, though possibly Astyochos deferred 
action until he should himself have reached Miletos and could 
investigate the complaints against Alkibiades. 

a CF. the argument of Phrynichos in 48. 4. 


594-5, that there is an inconsistency between Chapters 56 and 
57, m which these reasons are stated, is rightly rejected. by 
Brunt, of. cit., pp. 87-8. 

#50, 2, of. 48. 1, momorro cüruü Turcueépurw ui mpira, 
Emerra Bé kal Бох glos maf, i 

? Brunt, op. cil., p. 86 (though the argument of Alkibiades in 
46. 4 seems to me to amount to more than a hint). 
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his original recommendation to maintain a balance between Peloponnesians and Athenians, allowin 
them to exhaust one another (46. 1 and 4; 56.2; 57.2). Yet the feelings of uneasiness engenderec 
in the mind of Tissaphernes by the conference with Astyochos are likely to have had a strong, haps 
even decisive, influence upon his ultimate rejection of the projected agreement with the Реан 
Hence the stratagem of Phrynichos, while it failed to ruin Alkibiades, may well have eventuall 
raved fatal to his plan,?? which, had it succeeded in effecting even a temporary agreement wi 


issaphernes, might have changed the course of history.?! 
H. D. WESTLAKE 


University af Manchester, 


30 Tt is significant that the pòsthumom condemnation of Alkibiades at Athens (Plut, Alkib. 33. 1). Alkibiades thus 
Phrynichos was for treasonable conduct while in command at — scems to have instigated this prosecution of an enemy whose 
Samos (F Gr Hist 342 F 17) and not, as might have been ex- action had indirectly frustrated one of his most promising 
pected, for any of his activities as a leader of the Four Hundred, schemes. 
such as his participation in the embassy to Sparta (go. 2, cf. * T am much indebted to Profesor A, W. Gomme, whose 
[Phut.], Mor. 833 ef). ‘The proposer of the decree was Kritias criticisms of this paper have been of the greatest value to me. 
{Lykourg. 1193), who was apparently at the time an agent of 
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Thales and the Diameter of the Sun and Moon. 


In Vol, V (1955) of the JHS I suggested that the 
determination. of the I diameters of the sun and the 
moon ascribed to Thales (Diog. Laertius I. 24) r have been 
obtained by angular measurement, not as is sup 

time-measurement. er, the question of the precise 
technical method that may have been employed was left open. 
To measure a very small angle with any degree of accuracy is 

i not easy; and a combination of actual measurement 
with ion is probably necessary. In what follows I 
describe a method of measuring very small angles: whether 
this waa the method employed in obtaining the result ascribed 
to Thales I do not know; all I can claim S HM M qeesippris 
neither mathematical knowledge nor mathematical techniques 
whith could not have been at the disposal of an carly Greek 
philosopher-mathematician. 

Given the following assumptions fand granted that they 
could be known to a Greek) the diagram set out below is almost 
self-explanatory : 

A 8 





(а) In the case of a very 
arc and the chord subtending that angle are nearly equal, 
and any difference in their length can, for practical pur- 


mall angle the length of the 


poses, be di 

b) The circle is divided into 960°. 

É ratio of the length of the circle to the diameter is 
constant. W this ratio ÍT is to be is not very 
important, Some approximations to the true value were 
made in carly antiquity; and we are told that some 
Babylonians determined the value M=3.' Im what 
follows we shall use IT — 3; but I must emphasise that any 
other value for fl, more or less accurate, would do as well 
far cur purposes. 1] have chosen T — 3 simply because 
this value may have been known to es; also 
because it happens to make the following calculations 


rded. 


+ 


easer. 


Let ACB be the angle to be measured (the size of the angle in 
the diagram is, for purposes of illustration, much enlarged). 


! See M. Cantor, Vor über Geschichte der Mathe- 
, 1, ot (sce also р. яз). He argues that the Babylonians 
used the value T= 4. his was probably only a rough and 
ready measure useful for practical purposes; amd as such it was 
robably m use all over the Middle East. [Т= + is 
— in the measurements given in the Bible, viz. F. Ames 
7. 23 and IJ. Chronicles, 4. 2. e same value is again impli 
Ü the much later Bablyonian Talmud. for which see Cantor, 
&ritschrift Math, Phys, XX histor. literar. Abteil, 164. - 
4 The argument could, of course, be adapted to the supposi- 
ion of any other value for TI. 


Then the chord AF is for practical purposes equal to the arc 
АВ. Therefore the following equation holds good 

AB х АСВ 

ПАС = ^ 36o0* 
The length AB can be measured; and MAC is a constant, or 
can be made a constant. Thus the equation with + ACE as 
the unknown can easily be solved, However, the result might 
be any rational fraction; and it would be an almost unbeliev- 
able coincidence if the result were not only fairly accurate, but 
also elegant, namely, тї of the — is., 30" ol angle. 
ask 





We therefore go one step farther ourselves: supposing 
that T is taken to be = 3,* what constant distance AC will give 
us a formula sach that we can di with any further calcu- 


lation and simply regard the value of the unknown © ABC as 
directly given by the measurement of the distance AB? The 
question need only be asked for the answer to be immediately 
obvious, for any value AC such that AC multiplied by 27 = 360 
will fulfil our requirements; and if IT is taken to be — 3, then 
we take AC — It does not matter what unit of measure- 
ment we use; it can be yards, inches, metres, centimetres, or 
any other unit of measurement, or any combination of units, or 
any multiple or fraction of such a unit. What is i nt m 
this: that once we take the distance AC (which, of course, we 
can choose and fix arbitrarily) as 60 units of length, our first 
formula {taking T= 3) becomes 


AB = ACB 
300 —  360* 


And therefore the measurement oí AB. in terms of the unit em- 
for fixing AC will give us the immediate solution for 
y ACE. Let AC be Go feet, or inches, or yards, or any other 
measure; then measure AB by the same unit of length and you 
will have the answer.in degrees of angle for the x ACH. 
the length of 4H 1 foot (or inch, or yard), then the angle will be 
t degree. Suppose the length of AB is 4 a unit of length, then 
the angle is go" ; and so on, 

It is plain that this method is applicable only to very small 
angles and that it will not lead to very accurate results. But 
what is interesting is this: (a) the result will always be expressed 
in degrres of angle (ic, 315 of a circle), and (5) the result will 
be more or less elegant in inverse proportion to its accuracy. 
That is to say, a result of go” for diameter of the sun ob- 
aina by an y mathematician is not unbelievable, for its 
very elegance is the outcome of a very low degree of necessary 
accuracy of measurement. All dari required is that half of 
one unit of measurement be measured with no more than rough 
approximation, 

Tt will alo be observed that no circle need actually be 
drawn. All that needs to be done is to pace out any convenient 
distance C4 or CB, 4 and B being in the direction of the limbs 
of the sun (or of any other distant object the angular diameter 
of which is to be measured). If this distance is such that AH 
can be conveniently measured in the same unit of 
nö more is needed, In fact, if the unit of measurement initially 
employed is itself such that it can conveniently be subdivided 
into smaller units of 6o each, then we can [at beast in theory) 
usc this method for directly measuring angles in terms of minutes, 
not only degrees. 

A. WASSERSTEIN 


The Duration of the Samian Tyranny. 


In 7H5 LX XIV 36-43, under the above heading, M, White 
argues from Heit. (11 47-9 that the offences cited as provoking 
the Sparto-Korinthian ition against Samos t to have 
been committed either by Polykrates himself or by a predecessor 
of similar policy ‘ whose sins could justly be visited upon his 
head ', offences were: (1) the interception of the 
Kerkyraian boys sent by Periandros to Alyattes; (2) the 
seizure of the corslet sent by Amasis to Sparta: and (4) the 
seizure of the bow] sent by the Spartans to. Kroisos. OF the 
boys, Miss White savs (p. 37) that they must have been sent 
' at latest before the death of Alvattes ex. 550-535 2c. The 
corsict was seized a year before the bowl, which * was a gift on 
the occasion of the alliance made between Sparta and Kroisos 
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shortly before the latter's fall". As to the date of this event, Kerkyraian boys for cmasculation at the court of Alyattes; and 
Miss White is not prepared to adjudicate as between the various they must, if reminded, have been willing to admit that the 
ques proposed, from 547 te 541/0: * even at the latest it is well — Samians had in fact re ered both Korinth and Greece a service 
ore the time of Polykrates * (n. to), Eusebios’ date for the by intercepting them, Whoever to Hdt. that this 
accession of Polykrates is ¢, 592; and, even if this tradition is was a Korinthian motive (and he does not tell us who did) 
act aside, a date much earlier than 540 is impossible, because must have been wrong: and accordingly we cannot amume 
Peisistratos” establishment of Lygdamis as tyrant of Naxos, that the interception was the work of a Samian tyrant, 
some time after his own final establishment at Athens (547151, There is in amy case a grave oversight in Miss White's 
must come first. Therefore Polykrates himself cannot haye chronology, The boys were sent b Periandros, who (as all 
been responsible for the seizure of either the corslet or the bowl scholars save Beloch have agreed) died с, 587. This, then, is the 
—much less the interception of the boys. Miss White suggests — lerminur ante quem for the affair, and not the death of Alyattes 
that these and other considerations favour the view that the a generation later. Whether Miss White would be prepared 
tyranny began in the sixties, and that Aiakes, Polykrates' father, — to stretch the reign of Aiakes to a duration of about sixty years, 
was the first tyrant. or to suppose that he was not the first tyrant, I do not know, 
That Hdt. 1 47 implies a date cartier than ¢, 539 for the As regards the corslet and the bowl, unless we are prepared 
commencement of the ian tyranny I have long held and to stand by the Euschian date for the accession of Polykrates 
angi > and Miss White's view that it may have begun with fand I do not think it receives as much support from Hat. and 
Ai as early as c, 5560 T find persuasive on counts. But Thuc. ams Miss White suggests), there is no chronological diffi- 
I cannot agree with her use of the incident of the Kerkyraian culty in supposing that he may have been responsible for the 
boys ar wüh Bat rejection of the view that Polykrates himself seizure of both, Miss White rightly dates the battle of Pallene 
thay have been responsible for the seizure of the corslet and the thirty-six years before the expulsion of Hippias (though | 
bowl | should prefer 5486/5 to 547/81, and admits that dhe fall of Sardis 
In III 47-9 Hdt. is uncritically repeating what he has been may have been as late as 541/0,.— This is surely on other grounds 
told, without regard to logic, chronology, or general historical the moet probable year forthe event, Between 5346/5 and 541/0 
probahility, He sets forth the Samian and Spartan versions of there is ample time for the establishment of Lvgdamis at Naxos, 
the Spartan motives for the expedition without noticing—or at — the subsequent establishment of Polykrates at Samos, and the 
least without making explicit in his usual manner—that the two seizure of the corslet, one year before the seizure of the bowl, 
versions imply two categories ol 'Sarmiüans'—hose whose which was contemporary with the fall of Sardis. (The gift was 
services are to be requited and those whose piracy is lo be = indeed occasioned by alliance, which was a little earlier, 
chastised. He puts the interception of the boys at about the but the work will have taken some time to execute and despatch, 
same time as the seizure of the bowl, though he knows well and the Saran excuse, that it arrived too late to be given to 
enough that the boys were sent to Alyattes and the bowl to Kroisos before the fall of Sardis, must at least have been 
Kroisos, at the end of his reign. And he fails to realise thar, plausible.) 
unlike the motives ascribed to the Spartans, which may indeed, In зо far then as she is relying upon Hdt. II 47-01 cannot 
along with others, have entered into their deliberations, thar feel that Miss White has proved that Polykrates must have had a 
ascribed to the Korinthians is in itself hi y improbable. predecessor: this i$ not to say that there is not considerable 
However exacerbated by their continued differences with the weight in some of her other arguments, 
Kerkyraians, Korinthians of ¢. 525 can have wished only to T. J. Canoux. 
forget that Periandrós had barbarously destined 300 innocent Univernity of Edinburgh. 
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Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship. Ed. M.Pratxaver, 
Pp. xiii -- 431, with 4 plates. Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 
1 


gis. Gd, 
_This book is of value principally for the four or five first-rate 
pieces of writing that it contains, though it will prove useful to 
scholars who want an up-to-date record of recent work in the 
subjects with which it deals. Only very well-informed amateurs 
are likely to interest themselves in the sort of exposition pre- 
sented by most of the contributors or to find the bibliographies 
to their purpose, The scope and scale of the work suggest a 
good many queries, not all of which answer themselves, The 
interpretation of the term. Classical Studies is somewhat arbi- 
trary. We have chapters on literature, on philosophy though 
not on religion or science, on the historical writers but not on 
history, and nothing on archarology or philology except in 
connection with Homer. Even in literature there are curious 
pe: Hesiod is absent though he has been the object of not a 
ttle learned speculation in the last fifty years; Ennius appears 
only as a dramatist; the Poelier receive no more than casual 
mention, though the modern tendency to remould the theory 
of catharsis nearer to the heart's desire could have been made the 
subject of same interesting reflections. Nor does the period 
from 1904 to the present day possess much unity as an epoch in 
the history of scholarship, Indeed, many contributors vir- 
tually ignore it as à limit. But already the book is long and 
not ine ive, and it would perhaps be impracticable to pro- 
duce à hook which really did justice to the title. Since jt is 
unlikely much to affect the notion of the usefulness and vitality 
of classical studies entertained bw the Great Paymaster, it 
matters less that the most dramatic chapter, that on archacology, 
remains unwritten, 

The chapters are of very unequal interest, This is partly due 
to ther subjects, In some cases there are well-marked de- 
velopmients to. be recorded and important tendencies to be 
remarked, in others progress has been piecemeal and no par- 
ticular trend is visible; references to largely unrelated scraps of 
papyrus inevitably suggest a catalogue, though in view of the 
кыр УНШ МКИН such a catalogue may be useful. But 
the q ity of cach chapter turna largely on the ability of the 
writer to decide what his object 1s and to keep that object firmly 
in mind throughout. * The advance made along the main lines 
of classical scholarship during the period ` is, the Editor asserts, 
the theme of the book, But although this advance has been 
made mainly by the publication of books and articles, a list of 
such thi oes not of itself constitute the story of the advance. 
Fifty Year's Works compressed into z single chapter do not tell 
us what we want to know about the w of fifty years. What 
is the difference between the state of knowledge then and 
now? What have wegot right that our predecesors got wrong ? 
In what ways are we better equipped to tackle a problem today 
than in the past?) These are the questions to which we want 
the answer, and the success of each contributor bears some 
relation to his ability to keep these questions in the forefront of 
his mind. They cannot be answered without judgements of 
value franker than some contributors are prepared to make. 
Nor can much be achieved ly anyone whose main object is not 
to leave unmentioned any work which might be thought by 
samrone to deserve mention. Bibliographies are not inaceess- 
ible to the sort of reader who may be expected to use this 
book; those given here ought to be firmly subordinated to the 
main of each article, which is to show the trend of 
development in a particular subject. 

Tt would require a team of reviewer to criticise adequately 
and in detail the work of the distinguished band of scholars 
here assembled, "The individual, once be leaves the ground 
familiar to him, Ë likely to reveal his own limitations rather 
than theirs. What follows must be for the most part a general 
impression. 

ir David Ross, writing on the Greek Philosophers, comes 
nearest to giving an unlisted hook-list, vo which, incidentally, 
should be added F. Wehtrl's Die Schule con Aristoteles, His own 
interest, as he admits, is mainly in Plate and Aristotle, and he 
omits altogether Antiochus, Albinus, Plutarch, and Marcus 
Aurelius. “This is the more to be regretted, since he shows m a 
paragraph on the Socratic controversy and in the few general 
remarks that he allows himself at the end how much more than 
a list he could have produced, No field of study covered by this 
book gives more scope for a review of changes in intellectual 
climate and of the interplay between ancient and. modern. 


Another subject which offers great opportunities is Homer 
and the Homeric question, which, though the longest discussed, 
is still ome of the most alive. Archaeology and philology, here 
well represented by Miss Gray and Professor Palmer, continue 
to supply fresh evidence, and the comparative study of poetry 
associated with the names of Chadwick and Milman Parry has 
given the whole problem a new look. Professor Dodda, à 
practised expositor of this subject, gives a candid and lucid 
account which is one of the best things in the book. He will 
bring small comfort te strict unitarians, but in his interesting 
glance ahead at the discussions now beginning about the impli- 
cations of the transfer of oral poetry to papyrus he perhaps un- 
derestimates the amount of ground which the unitarians by a 
few judicious concessions may hope to recover, 

In contrast to the study of epic, that of Aristophanes owes little 
to new sources ee and of Old Comedy im general 
nit much. Accordingly, the vigour and vitality of Professor 
Dover's chapter is the more remarkable, though he falls a victim 
tn his own exuberance when he writes af Cornford's * dishonesty '. 
Hr keeps the essential question in mind amd has no doubt of the 
superiority of modern scholarship in this field and of the reason 
for it. It is due to the realisation that Greek was * a real name 
that once issued fram the mouths of real men ' and that Old 
Comedy was drama, though drama which by concentrating on 
the comic moment involved itself in such gigantic inconse- 

uences that the modern imagination accepts i only with 

ificulty. As between Professor Dover on the one hand, and 
Kock or Van Leeuwen on the other, this may be fair i 
but it is worth remembering that these truths were not conceale 
irom the * amateur * Rogers, and that Frere could write of * the 
utter extrav. and impeossibility of the action . . . à grave, 
humourous, impossible, great lie", and set a familiarity with 
Foote's farces against Prof. Dover's acquaintance with Take it 
from Here, | Amid much that is wisely said and tellingly put one 
пзу question his inclination to play down the literary expertise 
of the Athenian audience. A large proportion of the audience 
must have been in their time members of a chorus, and anyone 
who visits a village Eisteddfod realises that technical knowledge 
can be widely diffused in a community where genuine popular 
art still Hourishes,— The account of the relationship of Old, 
Middle, and New Comedy with each other and with tragedy is 
marked by striking good sense, The suggestion that it was 
Menander's practice ‘to open the play with a dramatic seene 
T. |. before mg the clarification. of. the situation. to. the 
5 er of the prologue * might be brought into relation with 

© practice of later tragedy as exemplified by the Rhesus and 
Iph. Aul, if, as is now more nonly the inni 
of the latter is to be accepted more or les as it stands. In the 
we of evidence from vase-paintings he is distinctly wary, 

Another contribution which shows a striking masterv, the 
more so since the developments recorded are * on ar 
and evolutionary lines, ix that of Mr. Griffith on Greek His- 
torians. He writes with refreshing franknes on the scandal of 
the Oxyrhyncus Historian whose continued elusiveness, whether 
he is a known or an unknown, can hardly fail to cast a dubious 
light on one of the principal activities of ancient historians. 
The chief. novelty among the ideas of the period, the * common 
peace’, he treats with the faintest hint of scepticism, The 
problem of the composition of the History of Thucydides, and 
still more that of Herodotus, remains essentially open, and with 
regard to the latter the confusion is, if anything, increased now 
that Gomme has come down on the side of Macan. Dr. 
McDonald, in a somewhat dricr manner, surveys Roman his- 
torians from the carly annalists to Marcellinus; his story, too, 
is of piece-meal progress rather than of revolutionary con- 
ceptions. 

Prof. Webster, ing his subject too large to discuss in 
relation to its historical development, has taken as his starting 
point Lesky's articles in the post-war Anzeiger für die Altertsms- 
wissenschaft which link up with Burstan and confined himself 
practically to on account of the present state of knowledge in 
the many departments of the scholarship of tragedy. Even so, 
his apace is nonc too extensive for his matter. But it is im- 
possible not to regret the account which Webster could have 
given of the phases and fashions which the study of tragedy has 
passed throug ane last half-century, and also the —— 1 
consequence that the chapter on tragedy mentions Verrall onl 
incidentally and Headlam not at all. That wihawo x completes 
appreciation of tragedy than our predecessors and a clearer 
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notion of what the tragic pocts were trying to do is probably 
truc, but Wehster ix inclined to be optimistic as to the extent of 
the gain in positive knowledge, Valuable as recent work on 
satyrs and sileni may have been, there is still no agreement as 
to what a satyr was when he was not a slemis, No one can be 
accused of mere perversity if he is unconvinced of the connection 
of satyrs in general and the choreutac on the Pronomos vase in 
particular with goats, or of the presence of a goat-chorus in the 
Cyclops and Jehnentae, Apain, in maters of theatrical с» 
tion we may feel some confidence that a number of belicis held 
fifty years ago were wrong, hut it i$ unsafe to assert asa fact that 
an bains, in any ordinary sense of the word, was standard in 
the fifth century, * Wir danken es E, Bethe, dass er die Bühne 
des 5 Jahrhunderts yon dem Gespenst des Ekkyklema befreit 
hat ^, says Leskv, and Pickard-Cambridge was clearly more than 
half inclined te accept these the second thoughts of Bethe. 
With regard to literary criticism more attention might have 
been given to the marked break with older methods to be seen 
in such a book as eena on the Antigen. It has long been 
made a reproach against classical scholars that they are supinely 
indifferent to the analytical style of criticism which is in fashion 
in other quarters; the method is les unfamiliar as applied to 
the Latin pocts, especially Virgil, and, to judge from Mr. 
Levens’s account, Ilse Schnelli's investigations of Catullus were 
ol a like natare. It is likely that, for good or ill, the number of 
surh studies will increase in the future, ‘These, however, are 
рио detail, Webster has made an able survey of a very 
ie 

Mr. Barber, in his account of Hellenistic poetry, gives a useful 
description of the many new papyrus fragments which have 
come to light. The effect has been to widen rather than to 
deepen our knowledge of the Hellenistic world, and there is no 
fundamental change in interpretation to record, With regard 
to the great Alexandrian quarrel Barber seems unwilling to до 
the whole way with Ziegler and to consider Callimachus rather 
than Apollonius as the heretic. Itis noticeable that the Aita 
and the Coma Berenice: are mentioned throughout as separate 
works; it is not clear whether this indicates doubt of the belief 
of Pfeiffer and others that the Leet was part of a later issue of the 
Aitia. Tarn's Hellenistic Civilisation has escaped the bibliography. 

The Lok is the occasion of a curious conflict of opinions. 
The new fragment of Callimachus poem surprised Mr. Barber 

showing that Catullus's version is far from being literal, and 

. Levens by showing that Catullus was a less free translator 
than was formerly believed. Presumably the verdict must go 
to the scholar who has himself translated Catullus into Greek. 

Mr. Levens's trenchant pages on. Catullus form. the. most 
memorable of the contributions on Latin literature, though one 
reads with interest in Mr. Huxley's section on Silver Latin 
peur of a scholar who enjoyed Valerius Flaccus and of his 

ope that someone will reveal merit in Silius; certainly he has 
the sympathy of the shade of Addison, who enjoyed both. 

ens has fortunate in having a subject far more manage. 
able in point of length than most of the writers in this volume. 
What he has produced could form a large part of an admirable 
introduction to an edition. of Catullus, ph one may 
sympathise with a certain shortness of manner when he is dis- 
cussing the exploitation of Catullus's love life, both by scholars 
and the Less larly, it is dificult not to feel that if poem 79 is 
insufficient evidence that Lesbia was a sister of Clodius, then 
there are few statements about the ancient world which we are 
justified in believing. 

It would be pusillanimous not to attempt to reach some con- 
clusion. On the one hand, a surprising amount af fundamental 
work still remains to be done, not only editions of authors and 
of fragments which should make full use of knowledge available 
but even in some cuses the elucidation of the MS. tradition. 
The output of new tools, such as lexica to individual authors and 
the Latin Thesaurus not mentioned in this work, is steady but 
slow, though Pauly-Wissowa approaches completion. On the 
other hand, in some fields of work there is considerahle con- 
gestion. Though there are always outstanding scholars who 
enrich whatever r touch, a great many in reworking what 
has been worked before are reduced to the mg of unlikely 
‘ combinations" and to defending the indefensible, To give a 
single instance, surely to argue that Seneca’s ‘Tragedies were 
— in order to be performed is to waste ink. Striking ad- 
vances arise from the discovery of new material or from de= 
velopments in other branches of knowledge, from digging. up 
Trey or observing medicine-men in Melanesia, Anthropology 
may not have contributed as much as once wos hi but even 


recently the study of c ive 'enrhusiasm " has thrown 
light on the Barchor, No doubt such help will continue to be 
given, but it is difficult to think of fresh studies whose develop- 
ment might appreciably affect our understanding of antiquity— 

» perk if it became a real science, or Marxism, if 
H became compulsory. From the intensive study of existing 
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data, though truth will increase and error be scotched, though 
discoveries will be made which seem important to those inti- 
mately concerned with the subject in question, no spectacular 
development can be toemerge. Asis often avowed in 
the pages of this book, the evidence necessary for a firm decision 
is not available, But new evidence does arrive in considerable 
abundance as more languages become readable: ihe dis 
covery of material remains, both written and other, gives at least 
the hope of an inexhaustible future, 
D. W. Lucas, 


Scripta Hierosolymitana. Vol.I. Studies in Classics 
and Jewish Hellenism. Edited on behalf of the 
у of Humanities һу Е. Коввнев. Рр. 144. 
Ј em: Hebrew — 1954. Price not о 
‘The present volume is the first of a series of studies projected 
by the Hebrew цесу —— has had me happy Mica of 
grouping together in eac ume studies relating to a single 
subject, One naturally looks with some doubts on the appear- 
ance of a new learned periodical—there are already so many; 
but this deserves a welcome. ‘The various aspects of the subject 
of the impact of Hellenism on Jewish thought are worthy af 
more attention than they have usually received. The aspects 
Tosi — are: каву by ¥. Gutman of the Касан of a 
ewish epic t, 1 моо го poem on Jerusalem, in 
which Gutman distinguish — В ences, The —— 
viving lines, viewed as Greek poetry, nob cause one 
to lament the loss of the rest. Tcherikower contributes А 
scholarly article on the meaning of the personal name Sam- 
bathion and its occurrences, a tly among non-Jews, but 
under — influence. A. Shalit discusses the origin and 
meaning of Kolin Zupia, whic is à corruption of a 
Persian administrative term, Ki rilo, Р ia^, But 
would kül be corrupted into ?1 Schwabe publishes an 
interesting elegiac epitaph fram Golina, which he convincingly 
shows to be authentic, ; 
The remaining articles arc of general classical interest. 
H. Rosen int the Lemnos stele with more courage than 
plausibility (and great ingenuity) as Greek.. A. Fuks writes on 
the ° Old Oli ү, R. Koebner, the. editor, conciudcs 
with a masterly essay on the uses and development of the term 
imperium, 


R. D. BanxETT. 


Voices from the Past. A classical anthology for the 
modern reader. By J. and ]. M. Tonp. Pp. 550, with 
9 plates, London: Phoenix, 1955. доз. 
In their editorial note to this anthology Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
explain that they have tried to тї а panorama of the 
entire literature of classical times Boo B.c. ta A.D. 500, in 
which are included not only the well-known writers but ene 
number of the less famous: and make it clear that t 
book is intended not only for those who have had no classical 
education but also for the student of the Classics who wishes 
to extend his enjovment of them. The selection has clearly been 
made with love, skill, and enterprise, mide thr main 
Done ath are found extracts from matical and 
scientific works, philosophy, the Septuagint, early fathers of the 
Church, and minor poets of the anthologies, cach prefaced with 
a brief but useful summary of the author's life and work; and 
the whole collection sketches very successfully the variety. of 
style, subject, and perception which the bewildering genius of 
the ancient world brought within the scope of — in the 
ing, summer, and autumn of its rogress. For the object 
the authors have in mind, it is hath to wes haw. they could 
have done differently in reasonable com and it would be 
ungenerous to complain of omissions, for have succeeded in 
illustrating very ably many aspects of the Greek and Roman 
dpe, to which Dr. Bowra calls attention in his Fo 
Mention should perhaps have been made of Euripides! 
menis ir romantice drama; Theophrastus should have had half 
a: page for one of his characters, and Lucretius have been 
allowed to display a littl of his atomic learning. But the 
editors were probably right in deciding to make no attempt to 


convey the underlying philosophy of, for le, the Republic, 
At this point a doubt present Tail: that the very ае 


of the selection which the authors have set out to make may 
weaken the book's appeal, both to classicists and to the general 








— Жек race ман беа б -1955 (Der Name 
soclesyrien) has suggested not very plausibly that it is from 
kou beautiful” | 7 
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reader. The classicist may find the selected passages of Homer, 
the i the other major authors too short and sketchy 
for his taste; and the * non-classic ” may have trouble in findi 
his way without bewilderment amongst so many new. and fugi- 
tive scents and sounds, — [f the one party suffers the pangs of 
Tantalus, the other will face the bewilderment of an outsize 
trolley of hors d'oeuvre, admittedly stocked with the finest 
ingredients. This docs not mean the attempt was nor worth 
making, and the enquiring reader will at least know where ta 
turn for a fuller translation of an author who catches his fancy. 

The translations chosen for the extracts come [rom all periods, 
and in their variety they afford the opportunity of contrasting 
and com the effectiveness of modem and older versions 
of favourite authors, In general, verse translations are printed 
for versé authors, but for Homer there are cxamples of Rieu, 
Lang Leaf and Myers, Shaw, Butcher and Lang, and Samuel 
Butler in prose, a company in which W. H. D. Rouse's free 
version micht well have been included, for its vigour and sweep 
seem to win the hearts of new readers of Homer more readily 
than all the rest. For the tragedians, modern stress metres 
prove less effective in short extracts than do older styles; 
particularly in the one extract from the Oresteia, Agam. 
1250-1411, where Mr. Todd's version seems much les satis 
factory than either his own rhyming version from the 
Prometheus or Lewis Campbell's lines which precede it. Both 
editors are lively translators who experiment sensitively with a 
variety of styles, though among the sixty-nine passages they have 
rendered some suffer from their proximity to extracts from 
үт ts of the past. They are most successful in the shorter 
yrics and elegiacs, which have the advantage of wholeness, in 
comparison with snipper of drama, history, or epic. Some- 
times there is à false note—for example, ° O winsome spirit, 
loth to rest" for * animula vagula, blandula'; or & mistaken 
emphasis such as 


‘take now these offerings of a mourner’s giving 
Tn the sad ritual of an older aay * 


for ' prisco quae more parentum /tradita sunt tristi munere ad 
inferias" in Catullus 101, where prisens surely means * time- 
honoured". A pity that Macnaghten's versions of. Catullus 
were nat i for he was past master at this kind of problem, 
The extracts are preceded by a brief introduction, 1n which 
the writers rightly emphasise, amongst other influences, the 
growing importance of Christian thought from the end of the 
Is century A.D. A fussly designed, though useful map of 
Greece and Italy and nine halftone plates illustrate the text. 


P. G. MoN. 


The Homeric ey. By Denys Pace. Pp. vi 4- 186. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1955. 214. 

To map the Odyssey s share in the Homeric Question would 
seem enough to fill six short chapters, even when, to the text 
of the Mary Fleaner Lectures delivered at Bryn Mawr College 
meaty notes and an Appendix have been added. This is all 
that Professor Page promises, and it is amply provided; the 
lucidity and rhetorical presentation make easy reading for the 

f tes for whom the book ts avewedly intended, and 
there is prohably no one who cannot learn something from the 
rich crudition and acute criticism, — Little of value escapes his 
net (the omission of the and edition, 1950, of M, P. Nilsson's 
Minoan-Mycrnaean. Religi 


| Religion is the most important); and if same 
of the theories discussed might have been left to a merciful 
oblivion, the picture of scholarship presented would be incom- 
plete without some follies. As would be expected, however, 
the author is not content to survey past work, In spite of a 
atic pretence that he is following the argument whitherse- 
ever it leads, he knows very well where he is going, and by 
judicious selection and cumulative argument he builds up a 
fone of established fact. The g5£y WAS CON between 
e and 700 n.c., probably tow the middle of the period, a 
ittle later than the Jliad and in a different city of the Eastern 
Aegean, by a poct who did not know the Hia. It came at or 
near the culmination of a very long tradition of oral poetry ; the 
possibility that writing, though it played little or no part in the 
making of the poem, was used to record it while it was being 
made, is admitted, but the whole conception of a statie poeem 
in a standard text i$ entirely foreign to the memory-technique 
of verse-making. (The disi * ion between * publication ' and 
' preservation ' in. writing might be made clearer.) The poem 
would not have been composed or preserved if there had been 
no audience for it, and either parts in isolation or the whole 
poem over a number of days must have been recited in court or 
market or both. During the Dark Ages the courts of rulers 
who, certainly in Lesbos and presumably elsewhere, claimed 


109 
descent fram the heroes, are places where heroic poetry. may 
well have been continuously c | and recit But our 


Odpeey is derived from an Athenian manuscript of the sixth 
eentury, th its descendant or descendants which survived 
to. be re-edited by Alexandrian scholars. Changes therefore 
may be expected, especially on its way to Athens and in the 
Athenian editing, and the four central chapters are devoted to 
finding them. The Gonfinnation and the whole Мела were 
added, the Assembly in BP was recast and the second Assembly 
of the gods Introduced in the interest of partial recitation, and 
the main narrative was sporadically contaminated by versions 
in which the magical transformation of Odysseus was complete, 
the recognition by Penelope occurred before the fight, and 
Theoclymenus played asignificant part; as well as by smaller 
isodes such as the Moving of the armi and the Web. But if the 
оа of the poet saw his today, he would find that it 
* remains caecntially unspoilt—im the Eleventh Book improved 
— by the hands of time and chance", Proof of so substantial 
an area of certainty would be a considerable advance; it is 
put forward as with authority and maintained with a panoply 
of learning, rhetoric, and ridicule; of all the arguments that the 
author could advance, these are the ones be thinks convincing; 
and it is on their cogency that the real value of the book 
denenils, They are not all equally c Š 
here is room for only a few examples. Some of the argu- 
ments are surpriing: [P. 12) 4m seme early persion fhe draw- 
ing of lots decided who should be eaten next, becaum  Odvruus 
would mot have risked choosing * by fot, and bhen exclaimed, 
‘The very ones T should hase desired to choose.’ * Then why not 
clout the?" Yetin H a champion ts chosen by lot, and 
although the Grecka tactfully gave Zeus a choice, the one 
they got was the very one they wanted; they could not 
have snt Aias into battle with the ill-omened words, * Pity 
it wasn't Diomedes. In the Odyssey the phrase objected to 
could never have stood in a version where it meant, * Just the 
ones | wanted the Cyclops to eat." It is hard to believe that 
such an argument is meant to be taken seriously, (Р. за) 
If the poet knnen the lad he would have used the common 
expressions in if appropriate to fis subject, But since he knew 
карттан, һе Егем eapidéqmes without using it, a3 well as the 
many other expressions which he used only once or very seldom ; 
in fact, be was not a school composer, de ing on tags 
from the Miad. The author does not discuss the difficulties 
which his solution creates—the extent and character of the 
common clement, the Athenian editor's respect for his poets 
difference of idiom in the two poema, aml the historical situa- 
tion in which the East Greeks were in contact with the Phoeni- 
clans in the eighth century but isolated from cach other until the 
late sixth. — (FP. 20) M'hem advice amd execution are ріст ај 
nearly и риши im identical language, Ú ts axiomatic that the 
passage ick comers first teas composed fret ‘This i» true only 
if we assume complete improvisation. Uneasiness caused by 
such reasoning is increased by the rhetorical overstatement. 
Many of the arguments would be les forceful if the quotations 
were in Greek. poyAds fAdivor. . yAweds is a suitable weapon, 
and would glow; to translate * log ' is to guy it, A man may 
be given the form meAme0 .. yipovres and look Mala when 
his youth is restored, without being * quite a different person `, 
and neither the swelling of withered muscles nor the growth of 
hair after a bath (* beautify ") is natural, o6 mo icem Sónow 
dhora dmon ia not an abrupt refusal amed does not contradict 
Athene's И al Bunabg ёфорратот aot, especially as in the 
interval Penelope has shown her unwillingness; the is 
difficult enough without this added complication, The card- 
index method itself ex ates; the solitary Cyclops has 
neighbours in the same episode and the heroines, ete., create 
an immediate awkwardness, but most of the other difficulties 
would be heard days of reciting apart. All this throws doubt on 
the solutions offered, ially as the really strong cases (e.g. 
the Continuatian) need no such support. 

The Unitarian, ifhe is not satished with the surprising amount 
of genuine poem left him, will not lack targets and may gain 
new arguments from the lively proof that the Polyphemus story 
shows multiplicity not of authors but of stories. Prisistraticl 
may ооч that sixth-century Athenians were not dolis, and 
that a literate editor is the least likely person to write Mentes 
odd speech or introduce Theocylmenus at length without giving 
him enough todo, Since We kr little of other epics except 
that were quem wr depend on the for eur idea of 
epic technique, it i$ at least as reasonable to argue that the 
transitions are late because they are neat and isticated as 
that the second Divine Assembly is late because it t a somewhat 


clumsy experiment. The problems remain problematic: sand 
blows over the * green oases of comfort", quicksands submerge 
the * solid ground ', and there are traces of ‘ mereiricious cos- 


metic ` on the plain face of common sense, 
D. H. F. Grav. 


TIO 
Der Odyssee-Dichter und die Ilias. By A. Hevaece, 
Pp. 102. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1954, DM. 7.50. 

Dr. Heubeck first discusses the poctic characteristics which 
in the Odyssey are developed or adapted from the nt of the 
Iliad. i5 15 of interest whether they should be attributed to 
poet or editor, but the author's object is to show that a 
created our Odyssey by imposing his personality on the — 
tradition which was his inheritance and the Miad which was his 
model. He propounds the dilemma that the Telemachy, with- 
out the parts which clearly belong to the Odyrsey, has 100 little 
substance for a separate epic, while if a later poet composed the 
Ti t bo tum an original Noster into the Odyssey, we are 
back in the difficulty that the same was responsible for the 
neat narrative and the awkward joins. To the literary argu- 
ments, he поета ponil discussion of Fate and the gods; in the 
fiad, divine blinding and human blindness are i able, 
although characteristically Agamemnon puts all the blame on 
the gods and Hector takes all the blame to himself, and the 
gods in the end enforce paipa; in the Odyssey men may offend 
and ruin themselves trip wapov, and the goc can only dissuade 
them (Acgisthus and the Suitors), or, with no disposition to sin, 
men may be brought by circumstances to offend (Odysseus and 
his crew). The poet of the Odyssey assimilated the Jad: the 
poets of the Cyrle, as far as is known, were mechanical imitators. 
Phe judgement of the Chorizontes is justified by modern argu- 
ments; and, whether or not the relation of the two orts was 
that of master and pupil, it is certain that the poet of the iad 
had many imitators but only one successor. The book is ine 
spired by Profesor Schadewaldi's treatment o[ the flied, and 
owes much ro German scholarship, especially in the form of 
robbing the analysts of their arguments: works in other lan- 
guages are almost ignored, although the author's approach is 
English rather than German, The case would be stronger if 
the Unitarianism were less indiscriminate. The resemblance, 
if there is one, between TI 168-97 and A 235-327 is ' mechanical ", 
and the comparison of the Advpa in {) and the omovSal in co 
shocks all poetic feeling, especially as the compulsive motives of 
the hero's excessive wrath and the enemy's nobility are lacking 
in the Odyssey. But in general the warki r hypothesis of a 
highly individual poet, on whom the Mied was the chief Torma- 
tive influence, i maintained with effective moderation, 

D. H. F. Giay. 


Il poema di Ulisse. By L. A. SrettA, « Xvi + 443. 
Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1955. L. — 

Professor Stella sets out to describe the histori l, mythical, 
religious, political, and artistic background as well as to write 
an appreciation of the Odyssey. — His book is divided into two 
parts, the first having three subsections dealing with the his- 
torical and cultural background, the * literary tradition ", and 
the religious setting of the poem. Any scholar today who writes 
a comprehensive work on even one of the Homeric risks 
being cither tediously long or inadequately brief, Stella has 
reduced his material to manageable proportions by avoiding 
polemic. This, together with a vivid and enthusiastic style, 
makes for an admirably lucid and readable exposition; and if 
the text seems at times to put forward controversial views as if 
they were generally agreed, a corrective is provided by the four 
extensive bibliographies, totalling sctenty-tHirce pages, ed 
in the form of a commentary on the arguments of the preface 
and first three sections of the book. This device makes it 
posible to mention and very briefly discuss the views of other 
scholars. 


The influence of Autran is very marked in the first two Pi- 
tons, which deal with the historical background and literary 
antecedents. Ti is assumed that the centres of civilisation in the 
Acgean and Near East in the Bronze Age sl a common 
culture, à common outlook and political organisation, and a 
common literature. Stella has a vast amount of 
material Near Eastern sources, and secks to show how 
faithfully the Odpssey reflects that civilisation and its ideals. 
Space compels him to be eclectic, and doubtless no selection can 
be completely satisfactory; but a standard of relevance that 
concentrates on the. Odyssey to the virtual exclusion of the Hiad 
is bound sometimes to be misleading. One might have pre- 
ferred some account of Mycenaean tical geography or 
methods of warfare ihe bow if a conspicuous omission) rather 
such fixed epithets as dpntgites, Bioyavie, 
Hearing from Mycenacan court protocol.on the basis of similar 
forms of address ° ver — It мени Ье —— on н 
theory to account for the u ©, but equally fixed, enithets 
Pat; &yaíés, favBóc or even elu. Not less ——— 
is the confident identification of. Kiss with Hittites, or of the 
Trojan War in Hittite records because Lesbos (= Lazpa) was 
the rendezvous of Menelaus fleet in HI 169. Attarifivai 
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(= Atreides} is accordingly equated with emnon. . This 
section is concluded by an excursus on the te of the Odrirey. 
Stella argues, rightly, that the philologists cannot produce an 
absolute dating, but goes on to reject their labours as altogether 
irrelevant. He sees no reason from his understanding of the 
are mal evidence to bri the date lower than the second 
— ane —— Ше бф older than — 

tella num himself among E Xeaplzowres, but as regards 
the Odyssey itself he is a fanatical — Even the Nekyia 
finds acceptance. Sometimes, one feels, the ` analitici are 
made to hold rather outmoded, even Lac ian, views, and 
there is not much that would effectively counter the kind of 
criticism that Professor Page has recently made, Stella believes 
not onlv in à literate poet, but in a long literary tradition, 
(Linear B. was deciphered in time to be mentioned but пн 
digested. The claim (p. 126) that here is an indication of the 
existence of a written literature has recently been rejected by 
Bowra.) This thesis is illustrated in the second section with а 
wealth of quotation from Near Eastern literature showing the 
impressive parallelism between it and the Odyssey in motif, 
artifice, and. style. "This is per the most valuable portion 
of the book. Some may think Stella goes too far in holding that 
the poet of the Odysrey, surmounting the differences of царе, 
stands directly in the stream of that tradition, He woul deny, 
for instance, a fairly immediate origin in folklore for motifs in 


the Odyssey because they appear in, say, a poem. The 
traditional stories of the Slavs and G are ignored, At 
onr point indeed (p. 316) it is even suggested that their folklore 


is derivative from the Near Eastern literary tradition. The 
fotmulary style naturally causes some difficulty. No less 
formidable, had it been mentioned, would be the tendency af 
words to have a place in the verse according to their 
metrical shape, A paper by O'Neill in Yale Classical Studies, 
Vol. VIL, could have beca usefully added to the bibliography 
on this topic. As the pioneer, Milman Parry naturally con- 
centrated м — on the — — for principal 
characters, but his arguments apply with equal force to any 
common notion, so that it cannot be said that Stella has dis- 
— of the belief in oral composition by pointing out that 
rear Eastern heroes also have their fixed epithets, The argu- 
ment would have ие only if the Oriental tradition were 
indeed * rigorously literate ' (p. 105). Divergent texts are not 
unknown; and Albright, in an article mentioned by Stella 
АА 1950, p. 164), has stated his conviction that * even in such 
iterate regions as tand Babylonia, or later Iran, India and 
ina, literary ition was mostly oral’, 

In the third and much shorter section on religion, Stella docs 
not seek to describe Bronze Age beliefs, but to examine what use 
the poet makes of religious material. He finds the Odyssean 
Gods a device of plot. The motifs of the anger of Poseidon, 
the divine protrectress, the council of the | cic., are ilus- 
trated from Near Eastern poems from which Stella would 
derive them, T 

It is inevitable that in his appreciation of the poetry, which 
forms the second part of his book, Stella should a h it in 
the same spirit as he would the Aeneid, Fixed cpithets are not 
due io ical convenience but are allusive or otherwise, not 
superfluous, No mention here of dudyoros Ауісдою, in con- 
nection with whom it was earlier (p. 17) said that such epithets 
were “used with indifference’. Yet in the epithets of the sea 
there is a ' wonderful precision’, Three main themes are dis- 
cemed in the poem which together illustrate the human sym- 

athy of the poet that distinguishes him fróm the poet of the 
Tiad and the Orientals: the sadness of war, the lure of distant 
lands, the pathos of a return home alone and unknown. All 
are illustrated with copious quotation, [n general, no fault is 
found in the Odyeey: at worst there are ‘moments of lesser 
—— ". Alter the n impeachments of Professor 

» it is refreshing to meet such ingenuous enthusiasm. 

"The numcrous quotations from Greek and Near Eastern 
literature are all translated with elegance, Пу by Fro- 
fessor Stella. * Nel mare fulgente’ for ely dda 6 is surprising : 
"scintillante" for olvoy is more natural than our traditional * wine 
dark ', but overlooks the fact that the epithet is also applied to 
oxen. Misprints are virtually non-existent, but on p. 309 
fupaus5s should have the smooth breathing, On pp. 105, 147, 
149, Hattuias should he rrad as the name of the city. 

J. B. HAtNswonit., 


* 


The Ulysses Theme. A study in the a ofa 
traditional hero. By W. B. Sraxroro, Pp. x + ana, 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1954. 315. Gd. 

This little book is the fruit of wide reading joined to strong 
geod sense and considerable ingenuity, The subject is the 
manner in which Odysseus, Homer's * untypical hero ^, as the 
title of Chapter V calls him, has been handled by writers of 
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every age since the Odyssey was composed, and what modifica- 
tions, favourable and е criticisms of the Ithacan's 
E OL eer itia 
nature, во forth various writers have superim ш or 
substituted for, those traits which are developed or at: beh 
indicated ee Hae account, The author, of necessity, 
begins gE Homer, wasting no space over those who 
fancy nh the Miad and Odyssey are by diferent hands, still less 
aver the dissectors of the two masterpieces. Rightly, he allows 
for a substratum of folktale, the figure of the Wily Lad [p. 10) 
or Trickster, whom, he suggests, Homer ° developed into the 
more sophisticated ity of his Odysseus’, The King of 
Ithaca is, of course, more than a trickster, indeed that side of 
his character was to do his reputation much harm, * the nemesis 
of Autolycus' as it is neatly styled (р. 269 п. 5). How the 
developed figure is fitted into the heroic background, cially 
in the fad, is an interesting subject, and. well handled in the 
hrst hve chapters. 
Then begins the long story of Odysseus" Nachlehen, from the 
ic Cycle on to the very latest works containing such a figure. 
ere rather too much space is devoted, especially in the last 
chapter, to certain aegri onmia of the last two or three decades. 
But on the whole the criticism is sound and good, the result of 
the author's own reflections, burt free from any straining after 
originality at all costs. Documentation is provided in numer- 
ous motes, which, after the displeasing habit of too many pub- 
lishers, are all put together at the end of the volume, instead of 
at the foot of he pages or at worst at the end of each chapter. 
Due space is allotted to such principal themes as the denigration 
of Odysseus on the Attic stage, the use of him by Stoics as an 
ule exemplar, his handling bv Vergil and Dante, the anti- 
Homeric movement, which, in the works of Dares and Dictys, 
so influenced the Middle Ages, and the ' Ulysses" of the Re- 
vival of Letters, expecially the part be plays in Shakespeare. 
Chapters XIV and XV deal respectively with * the Wanderer ' 
and * the Re-in ed Hero’, leading the reader into some 
comers of European literature, To examine them in 
d would involve writing at least as many words as they 
contain. 
Generally, $. is very sound and careful on points of fact, but 
a few little slips have crept in, as seems to be inevitable. Оп 
pan cf. 255 n. 10, B.329 says nothing about arrow-poison; the 
itors arc afraid of being served with poisoned wine, not shot 
mt. P. 75, the brutality of the Cyclops did not go so far as to 
eat his victims alive, see 1 209 f£; he killed ain apparently, 
cooked them. Р. 106, half-way down, surely ‘ rights ' is some- 
one's error for ' rites'.— P, 150, I sce no problem in the silence 
of Homer concerning Palamedes, Palamedes is a figure of 
folklore pure and simple, the supreme inventor, and as a rule 
Homer does not deal in folklore in the Miad; for instance, he 
says nothing of the fire-brand in speaking ої Meleagros. On 
р. 156 it is misleading to call so good a Platonist as Plutarch 
loyal to Stoicism *; the meaning is no doubt that he, like the 
Stoics, thought of Odysscus as an admirable figure. P, 282 
(bibliography), it was not Andrew Lang but R. R. Marett who 
edited Anthropology and the. Classics. 
H. J. Ren 


The Life and Work of Sophocles. Hy F. J. H. Letters, 


Pp. gro; with 1 plate. London & New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1953. 18s. 
This book, ike Ajax, Antigone, and Trackiniee, is constructed 


on the * dipytch" principle, and may per , like those plays, 
be felt to lack unity. The first — masm entitled The 
Time, The Man, The Poet, and The Dramatist, offer a back- 
ground to the detailed discussion of the plays themselves, which 
occupies the second part of the book. It may be questioned 
whether the account of conditions in Athens during the poet's 
life-time, with its concentration upon domestic details, social 
and economic habits, statistics about population, and judicial 
and administrative machinery, contributes anything of value, 
In spite ofits intrinsic interest for the gen reader, to our 
nding of So lean tragedy. More useful would 

have been a sketch of Athenian intellectual life, with a ance 
at what men of culture were thinking during the last half of the 
hfth century. In the second chapter the author, after a judici- 
oust attempt to arrive at an estimate of Sophocles’ character, 
has some sensible things to say about his religious beliefs, but it 
is difficult to agree with the conclusion that Sophocles is inter- 
ested less in humanistic cthics than in moral theology, The 
most stimulating pages in the first part of the book are to һе 
found in Chapter IM, where, in a discussion of Sophocles’ lan- 
, there is an acute and sympathetic analysis of the difficult 

t in Trachiniae, 830 ff. The author reveala here a highly 
developed feeling for the subtletiés of poetic diction and a good 
ear for the overtones of Sophoclean imagery. His defence of 
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the puzzling gaope (misprinted piota on p. 78) in 837 combines 
scholarship and imagination in a nice balance, and is, to the 
reviewer, convincing. He shows the same insight into language 
in analysing the alternation of the image with its original object 
in the Газой of Antigone aml in supporting the MSS. кал in 
6o2 of the same play by reference to the Guard's description of 
the dust storm in 415 f He is unquestionably right in stating 
that symbolism is deeply rooted in the poetry of Sophocles and 
that its due consideration may well occupy the scholarship of 
coming years. Professor Goheen, in The Imagery of. Sophocles 
Antigone, has pointed the way, and perhaps } £r. Letters may feel 
dis to pursue the same method for some of the other plays. 
t is not ible in a short review to do more than note a few 
things in the second part of the book. The author presents 
here summaries of the plays with critical discussions of the 
problems they raise, He sees Ajax as an egocentric representa- 
uve of a Homeric shame-culture with no virtues but his hero- 
ism, who is saved, not in the sense that his honour is retrieved, 
but “fromm the very real damnation of exile from the company 
of Hades". In his remarks on the Prologue he fails to sec in it 
one of the cruellest scenes in Greck Tragedy in its depiction of 
a goddess mocking a stricken human being. In dealing with 
Antigone, he appears to accept as genuine the demonstrably 
spurious end of Aeschylus’ Sewn Against Thebes and is perhaps 
wrong in regarding Creon at the beginning of the тау ы а 
full-blown tyrant whose edict has shocked the religious sense of 
Thebes as well as of the audience, He does well, however, to 
таша Antigone's truculenee, and well, also, to reject the 
ine's attribution of 572 to Antigone, to sec in Dog a reference 
to Eteocles, and to accept as genuine the whole of this celebrated 
speech, though we would have welcomed a les perfunctory 
paragraph on his reasons for doing so. He makes the good 
point that Trachiniae is saturated with primitive magic, but is it 
correct to say that * Heracles absorbs us utterly from Prol 
to Epilogue ^? Far morc absorbing is the character of Deianira. 
Lack of space forbids further detailed remarks, and it re- 
mains to say that the general reader will find much of value in 
this well-written book, and the scholar may be stimulated by 
Chapter HI to fresh thought on the language of Sophocles. 
R. W. B. Buetow. 


The Plays of Sophocles, ў 
The Ajax. By J. C. Kamemserx, English trans. by 
H. ScumEUDER And A. Panken, Pp. ix + a61. : 
E. J. Brill, 1959. Price not stated. 

This ts the first volume of the first full-length commentary on 
Sophocles to appear for some fifty years. Originally cach 
volume was to contain a text as well as a commentary: but the 
appearance of A. Turyn's Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies af 
ve les E CHANG K. to * the publication of a text, 
substituting for the rnt a list of the passages in which he 
differs from Ретона reading. 

A brief introduction deals with the earlier history of the legend, 
summarise the play, and replies sensibly to those who complain 
ofits lack of unity. In the commentary, K, has madea la е 
attempt to turn to account the discoveries and researches of the 
last fifty years. He is familiar with the literature of the subject 
produced —— period, though be seems to have no chance 
to go through English periodicals, He seems not to know Pear- 
son's notes at Proc, Cam. Phil. Soc., 1922, 14 f. (cf. also CR X XXIV, 
1920, 57). The notes dealing with Realien are usually well-in- 
formed, and the treatment of the drama and its successive situa- 
tions is — if —— as heavy-footed. There is little 
interesting discussion of points of grammar and syntax; and 
though Jebb's handling of metre is one of his недра short- 
comings, K. has so far failed to make it that there is hardly 
anything about metre in the book at all. In textual criticism 
E. is cautious to a fault. He steers clear, wisely enough for 
the most part, of most of Pearson's innovations, and in one or 
two places he does useful service by showing that a manuscript 
reading has been wrongly altered by most editors, But 
against this one must set numerous examples of * conservative 
criticism " in the worst sense. K.'s natural caution far too 
often degencrates into an excessive timidity; he will mention 
two or more ible views and pass on with the remark that 
both are possible in pues where a determined attempt might 


help one to decide in your oÍ one or the other. Both in textual 
criticisrm and in exegesis, K. is handicapped by the same 
deficiency, ‘The truth is that, even after fifty years, no one 


can hope to produce a commentary on a play of So les that 
can to any sensible degree improve on Jebb unless he possesses 
in a measure at least comparable with Jebb the exquisite feel- 
ing for style and lan for which that great scholar is pre- 
eminent. This quality K., like most of us, falls far short of, 
as some of the quotations and remarks below will help to show, 
He has produced a book which is certainly worth consulting by 
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anyone who takes a special interest in the play, but which comes 
nowhere ncar ng Jebb's as the most commentary. 

I think it is a pity inted his book in English, Its lan- 
guage can, indeed, easily be understood, but the laboured and 
undistinguished style is obviously that of a translation, and con- 
trasts most unfavourably with Jebb's prose. In this country 
the book costs more than four pounds. 

40 SuaMSywurrow .. . xépa is rendered ‘ ill-considered hand ', 
because * verbal adjectives in -ros composed with Suc- are sel- 
dom active, tally in. classical € „Таз os — 

һу a compound may too vague for cither 
active’ or * passive’ to apply to it; «f. Buaipia ros, 
in this author. 51-2 : genitive yopas must depend on 
Buegópous . .. ywuos, which will not otherwise convey an 
intelligible meaning.  xapá is a stronger word than fj$ová, and 
is here * exultation'; cf. A. ТА. 442 with Wilamowitz' note, 
E, Ale, 1125. 55 qóvov cannot mean ' blood ' here, 59 gorravr 
must here refer to wandering. 79-82 K. draws attention 
to a very apt comment in the scholia, 107 Does mov really 
mean ‘advantage here? t69 Is it certain that пробіёбскаи 
cannot imply gradual teac ? Tr. 681 is certainly a 
counter-instance; but see A. Nub. 470 yraues із not ° views” 
but' proper sentiments", 169 Even if E. Her. 83 is held to protect 
the breach of synapheia, the 5' which Dawes inserted is needed 


to avoid an un 

i ion. 1690 Pearson corruption 
—— by Morstadt's emendation may have taken place 
foc. cit., 20). 210 The objection to * following the traditional 
reading ' is that the usage involved has no parallel in tragedy. 
225 ' The reading eeuxráv (without a comma) and ùmoAngopévav 
is quite possible (as is indeed found in most MSS., although this 
is not conclusive).’ I suppose the concessive clause shows that 
Wilamowitz and Housman have not lived in vain. 231 The 


— eee * Отеш їч not merely 
irrelevant, but ridi since as K. himself is aware half of it 
is von Arnim's supplemen 


t 242 gácry: $mÀj. Why does 
Smàĝ “heighten the pathos’? 261 Truc, the use of 

supposed by the scholiast is unparalleled; but that о{ ттарабрао 
ato 590: 00а by Campbell, is relevant. 4 
gos ° reading of L, &mšSoç, is not satisfactory.” several 
thought; but why not? 324 * Tecmessa’s 
anxiety is exp bv the dactyle (sic) in the third foot,” 
329 K. disagrees with Pickard-Cambridge about the use of the 
боста, but docs not say why., 330 K. keeps ¢ihot, placing 
a comma u E а bc s pathetic a ° 
Р, 84 корбїас а! š is no evidence for &Xiav at Aj. 359; 
НАГ , Griechische Metrik, 120. 360 K. rightly excludes te 
unnecessary conjecture 7m . wotnuaiwy is so well attested 
in the sense of * tend, look after ' that Jebb is clearly wrong in 
insisting that twowévaw would have to mean * chieftains ", 379 
K. is right in refusing to change wiv’ é94v, and perhaps also in 
taking ópgyavov as an adjective. 386 (оп ойу Spgs fe" el xoro) 
* The frequent occurrence of this kind of ion in Sophocles 


(absent in Aeschylus, 5i quid video) is due to — of the 
tragical situation of the person.’ 398-400 K. paraphrases 
(following Jebb) oft уёр Се) Фәй» уфғос̧ ойт als Svacivy twa 
Gueplow dyOpdrrav Batrew ёт bó; (dg. It would be simpler 
to paraphrase oGte yap SeGw yiros obre duepiav dvopcrav (ytvos)> 
BAdreiy slg Gvecw tre 8605 Сашу (Ки the construction 
es Gvacie twa cf. Ph. 111 with Jebb's note; the sense will be 
that of the common locus tí 8j uoi. 35» xip5os; scc Page on 
Е. Мей. 145). 405-6 K. reads тобол 5° ёрой тле and trans- 
lates * i am in the company of these’, i.¢., the slaughtered 
beasts, dod is omitted from the tion, presu 

because of its awkward similarity in sense to mias; nor dors K. 
justify the unusual ellipse of elt which this involves. 447 K.'s 
emendation of ar§ayv to drfigav would be unnecessary even if this 
form of the aorist of &ya were found anywhere in tragedy. 
511-12 There i$ no need to take бюіотто as passive, For the 
sense of Owé see LS7 sv. A IL 2; not * under the power of’, 


but * б ос але оса ааа поо ае 
polpa, producing an absu fect. 540 Th, 1030 
is as it were by / y 600-4 K.'s method 


of oce with this locus desperandus is to set out Wilamowitz’ 
emended version, and then — — the кос, 
* There is another reading possible '. range of possibility 
here is a good deal wider than this implies. 636 K. reads 
&mera, Like Pearson (lor. cit., 24), he sees that we should be 
better off without ёк. I suggest changing this & to ds; for the 
idiom involved, see Jebb on O.C. 563 and O.T. 1380. Prob- 
ably we should read &pirros, —— “Soo table 
тетрфа укы кше Gprota seems to me possible, 

reminds us that the Moo of P. Oxy. 1615 is not certainly the 
right ing. TheSuda article s.v, Nóoa, which as Pearson saw 
(loc. cit., 24—5) derives from the scholia on this passage, obviously 
consists of two notes, onc — — the reading Mima and 
the other Nóea, 780 Would the reading imply 
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that Calchas speech had been a short one" 784 the use of 
here K. ingeniously compares that at Z 180, 1 538. 
32 'Syntactically it is most natural to take mogmafov pre- 
dicatively". I think not. 869 No attempt is made to tackle 
the difficulty; the ing * And no place knows that I have 
learned along with it ' is quoted as though it made sense. K. 
ignores Rattenbury's remarks in Proc. Cam, Phil. Soc., 1935, 6-7. 
889 ' It scems more natural to consider oóple pén» as dependent 
an mára and to take the intransitive mAágew in the same way 
as the transitive in instances as xpámi && mDazov (Pind. 
Ol. 1, 78).’ 1 do not think it seems natural. 892 K.'s sug- 
gestion that mápauAos here, as at trag, adesp. 93 N* = com. Ñ 
1254 K., means *ill-sounding ' is attractive. —— š 
the adjective is passive: Ф тартіжтоюә ``. Sec H (N.S.), 
1952, 33. 921 K. keeps the reading of the MSS. and trans- 
lates * may his arrival be timely, if come he does," Ignor- 
aire ot aeons dani (Or ee ЭТ) ec excuse. ces ns 
spite of Jebb s warning, К. supplies Gv, an 
possible ellipsis and reducing the line to an —— 
946-8 K. takes 158° dye: with dvokyjrav, involves 
curious word order. ror: K wisely accepts L.'s Mewy, 
the sense, see LSJ s.v. zos II: ° sts. almost = Dapós', 1 
Jebb rightly takes the aorist as ' instantaneous ' and translates, 
Now secst thou . . ,?"— But Ajax, K. objects, is already dead, 
so ies must refer to the past! Čan be have noticed that Jebb 
in his note points out that we have here * a rhetorical apostrophe 
to the corpse’? 105: Jebb renders йет” atricy wpoñetç by 
im Mi re P can | allege falechy ^ — 

* pretend ' can mean * *, takes pains to 
show t i 1054 K's parek do 
not explain the difficult 35190vms; better Pearson, loe. eit., 
27. 1085-6 There is a difficulty in Avirdyweta; see Pearson, 
loe. cit, 28. 1090 Togós is rightly taken to mean * 
1203-4 ' Of course the chorus do not complain that they do not 
sleep well. They are deprived of the ripyig tpárrow ', = 
ingly K. with most MSS.*, to take the first épárrow with 
Tippw to place $' after Arne No анай —— the 
resulting text good poetry ; — — at not 
realise that on activeservice lack of may be an even greater 
bore than lack of company. 1295 W 
mean ° ' and not * adulterer '? 
of the word is * brought in from outside *, which would suit 
either interpretation, and the 


context. 


- 


For 


— — — — 
tthe con ique 
ctitician of Pericles арй Т 
E. anticipates that this thesis will encounter some opposition, 
and tries to disarm this by means of an opening chapter in which 
he discusses the principle on which his enquiry is to proceed. 
Historians, he says, have a right to use as part of their 
material; he mentions a few teamed pipes of allusions 
in tragedy to contemporary events; goes on to w 
that tragedy reflects certain trends in contemporary thought. 
The first two propositions no one will dispute, Historians cer- 
tainly have a right to use tragedy, provided the facts they claim 
to find in it are really there. Nor will anyone deny the presence 
of some unmistakable contemporary allusions, such as that to 
the Argive alliance in the Oresteia, which E. instances. 
third proposition is more dubious, In one sense 
viously reflects contemporary thought, since it was written in the 
fifth century and not in the heroic age in which its action is 
located. But is the fft thought which it reflects 
necessarily that af the most advanced kind? [s it safe to credit 
the tragedians with re e with and interest in con- 
temporary speculation is assigned to 
does tragedy, close as it is w the spirit of the epic and its 


РЕ 


politics? 
, The attempt to answer this question would i 


investigation, for which there is no herc. 
agreed that i re 


without basing their opinion on 
the cryptic introduction of criticism of contemporary persons or 
beliefs which the initiated among the audience, it is thought, 
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will have been quick to recognise. It would be unwise w lay 
it down a priori that no such thing can have occurred, It lies 
in the — МЕ —— that such ^ — se hard to 
recognise; a one ma strongly, as I do, that its 
presence in a play meant for pu ic presentation would be sur- 
prising, to lay down this principle before examining an alleged 
nstance w be to beg the question. One can, however, and 
indeed one must require that no alleged instance of this pheno- 
' menon can be believed in unless concrete and objective evidence 
can be cited in its favour, And if no such evidence сап һе 
cited, one must conclude that the instance in question rests on 
conjecture, not on 
In the second chapter E. convincingly explains that the * un- 
written laws ' of Ant, 464 I. are the laws of the gods, Pericles, 
in the Funeral Speech (Thuc. ii 37, 3), uses the same expression 
of the human conventions which public opinion enforces. E. 
thinks that this reflects a fundamental difference between the 
religious poet and the sceptical and humanistic statesman, 
Pericles is said by the writer of [Lysias] vi, 10 to have used the 
term in referring to the laws which the Eumolpidae followed in 
their in ions; but E. reasonably enough explains the 
difference between these two Periclean uses as due to the differ- 
ence of the contexts in which they occur. Pericles, he concedes, 
may well have t the rituals of the mysterics had a useful 
niy of Anaxagoras the philosopher but oí Lampon the prophet 
to et, 
There is, therefore, he concludes, no real сенсу. ер із 
curious that he insists that the different uses of this expression in 
the Antigone and the Funeral Speech must reveal a radical differ- 
rae оѓо — the eae — know that 
ocles, 5 ing in à context like of Thuc, ii 37, 3, 
would not have used it just as Pericles does, or that Pericles 


would have refused to acknowledge or obey the * unwritten 
laws * of the Antigone? The Lysian p: e, for what it 
is worth, rather suggests that he would have done so; and 


Pericles was the friend not only of Anaxagoras but of Lampon, 
But E. has chosen to assume that the friendship with the philo- 
sopher, and not that with the prophet, is symptomatic of 
Pericles’ real character, 

In Chapter Three E. argues that Creon in the Antigone is a 
representative of * State-absolutism ', * living in a world which 
has no room either for NN E or 
for the unwritten laws of the gods, because the state become 
an instrument of totalitarian politics and man-made standards, 
because moral issues have become the result of the rational and 
intellectual autonomy of man’, This language, borrowed as it 
is from the vocabulary of contemporary publicists, goes beyond 
the facts, Do the epic legends contain no other instance of 
regal arbitrariness? E. deals at some length with the ode be- 
ginning at 332, in which he thinks the Chorus is * combati 
any daring the unknown's breach of Creon's decree as well 
as the decree itself’ (my italics). One has only to read this ode 
in its context to see that the second assumption is gratuitous, 
Nowhere in his treatment of the Antigone does E. face the diffi- 
crt showing how the tyrannical conduct of Creon resembles 
the behaviour of Pericles, whose proudest boast was that none 
of the citizens had put on mourning through his act, One has 
to conclude that the criticism is levelled against absolutism in 
principle, The same must be true of that in the Oedipus: 
Ocdipus, E. writes, * represents a far wiser and more moderate 
—— but in the more important aspects the position is 

€ same’, 

In the fourth chapter E. scts out a useful review of the known 
facts of Pericles’ career; all his strategiai are enumerated, In 

fifth E. discusses the various expressions used to describe 
Pericles’ unique position, Here, and in an a ix, he argues 
at some length the reference to Creon as crpernyós at Ant. 
B was mcant as an unmistakable reference to Pericles through 
the title of the office which he held for such long periods, Now 
on his first entry Creon makes a deliberate, formal announce- 
ment he has now the regal power (162 f., esp. 
173-4). This is the first that we, or anyone else, know of his 
— ver could be more m La D аш оне 
i alogue, knowing only that Eteocles is 
that Crean taken over the command of an army still mobi- 
lised, should refer to Creon as ' the General"? Why should E. 
devote so much space and emphasis to such a trivial and flimsy 
ent? Because it is the nearest appreach to a concrete and 
objective piece of evidence for his theory that he can muster, 
And without such concrete and objective evidence, theories like 
his, difficult as they must be to refute-conclusively, cannot 
acquire any degree of positive probability, 
sixth chapter is a detailed —— ор ате list —* 
443-2, the r in which Sophocles was pro irman o 
the Hellen nein. E. concludes that in this rcassessment 
year the board did important work. Why, then, if Sophocles 
was an opponent of Pericles, did Pericles allow him to be chosen ? 
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his 
experiences as Hellenotamias, as he holds that the likeliest date 
for the Antigone is the spring of Its criticism of Pericles was 


followed by another in the O.T., which he dates * soon after 
Pericles’ death '. The plague at Thebes reflects the plague at 
Athens. In the seventh chapter E. * tries to gather the various 
threads of our investigation and to strengthen its conclusions '. 
He explains that it is * an attempt to see less the perfect outlines 
which strike the more remote onlooker than the tension and the 
working of the minds’. A brief final chapter offers a further 
summing-up. Appendix A deals sensibly with G. Thomson's 
attempt (0 connect ‘unwritten laws’ with the mysterics; 
Appendix B returns to the question of whether Creon was a 
general; and Appendix C discusses and rejects the contention 
of a Mr. N. O. Brown that the Ajax ° reflects the emergence of a 
new bourgeois system of values °, 

Even if the Antigone and O.T. contained more specific evidence 
in favour of E.'s view than the in which Creon is called 
a general, I should not find his case convincing, He assumes 
throughout that in terms of ‘the rivalry between the old- 
fashioned religious and the modern scientific mind ', Pericles ‘in 
his sincerest thoughts and feelings was on the side of reason and 
science". Certainly some of his friends were prosecuted for 
impiety; but we do not know that Pericles himsclf shared their 

opinions. Nothing in his known conduct seems clearly 

i$ t0 Creon's defiance of the unwritten laws by refusing 
burial to a corpse, or to the disbelief in oracles for which E. 
thinks that Iocaste, and in consequence Oedi is punished, 
The possible application of these plays to чагу i therefore 
be restricted to such warnings inst tyranny and scepticism 
in general as they contain. 2 since we cannot be sure that 
Sophocles —* t Pericles to be cither a tyrant or a tic, we 
cannot regard Ë. s theory as more than a vague просо а 

The book is written in English that would do credit to a 
native; the presentation is admirably clear; and the thesis is 
illustrated with all E.’s usual learning, which is displayed to 
particular advantage in the treatment of details inci to the 
main theme. Unfortunately this only serves to throw into relief 
the lack of evidence for the book's conclusions. 

Носн Ілото-Јомез. 


The Political P of Euripides, 
Pp. xi+ 157. Manchester: агау ss, 1955. 183. 
Euripides! Heraclidae and Suppliant Women have for a 554 time 
been regarded as weak plays and patriotic show-pieces. More 
—— A sud а been, at —* to some extent, contested, 
(We may owed to set apart Norwood's y Ingenious 
and absurd dissection of the Suppliant лоу — Dr. 
Zuntz, in the first and main section of his interesting little book, 
makes the two plays the objects not only of a penetrating inter- 
pretation, but also of almost unqualified aesthetic praise. 
Against some of the judgements of earlier scholars he is obvi 
right, but sometimes his enthusiasm leads him too far. That is 
particularly so with the tant Women, He tells us that the 
second part of the play ‘ lifts the dráme à thése into the sphere of 
tragedy '. It may be doubted how far the first part deserves 
that title, since the ish Theseus is a rather i рор. 
nist of what I assume to be the thése: praise of — of 
Athenian loyalty to the common laws of Hellas. And the 
second part? Is the story of Capaneus and Euadne with its mix- 
ture of satire and melodrama truly tragic? Are the boys carry- 
ing their fathers’ ashes more than a moving spectacle? And 
what about Athena's awkward warning to Theseus not to be 
too easy-going with A or her justification—in this play of 
war-weariness—of the future war of revenge by the Epigoni? 
But pcrhaps we rcad more into the author's words than he 
intended to say. For he sums up by calling the two plays ‘a 
playwright's parergon ' for which it is enough to have 
the idea * of a rationally ordered fellowship of all men’. With 
this somewhat vague definition, the ° timeless essence * of the 
two political plays is characterised. Drawing in his int 
tation with genuine passion on the experiences of our own ? 
Dr, Zuntz succeeds in digging deep into the general human foun- 
dations of the two plays, thus is able to raise their meaning 
to an unexpected height, higher perhaps than most of his 
readers will be prepared to accept. Even he, fer, recog- 
nises their historical character as their predominant feature, 
and it is in the chapter on * Their Place in History" that the 
reviewer feels most in agreement with the author. Dr. Zuntz 
radically, perhaps even a little too radically, refuses to accept 
* allusions to contemporary events ', while he at the same time 
allows for a full share of tragedy in the general Zeitgeist, even in 
the particular spirit of a particular date. Thus the dates of the 
I 
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performances af the two plays become important, and he makes 

ims ———— nce ا‎ as the date of rhe Herarlidae, and (rather 

—— E 4274 as tof the Suppliant Women, 

ы оос arial ith the resulta of metrical statis- 

БЫ though the author prudently takes these as a: secondary 
confirmation only, 

The second part of the book begins with a discussion of the 

al scene of the Herachidae, which is explained by the 

transfer of an ar — Marathonian story to Athens itself. 

The rest of the book consists of textual criticism which icem on 


the whole lucid and , and of an — — 
*, Gealing with a somcw neglected 


"The Tragic H 

part of our tradition = Attic tragedy. "Ihe whole hook is 
stimulating and an important contribution to a discussion which 
is not likely soon to reach agreement, 
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A Concordance to 
Irate. Pp. si + 686, 
fornia University Press (London: 
Press), 1954. £3 151. 

It is recorded that, on the title-page of his copy of Beck's 
Inde acwratus e£ cofiosus perborum formularumque onmium in Euri- 
pidis tragmdiis integris e. deperditarum fragmentis, mer nom gj —— 
occurrentium, Housman wrote ' Liar and slace*. The reb 
well merited; Beck's index is inf ly inadequate, and the 
Euripidean scholar will turn with sincere gratitude to its 
monumental successor. 

The concordance has taken nearly fifty years to complete. 
Professor Allen, unhappily, did not survive to see his life- 
work printed and published ; bence the majar portion of the 
book went to press without the benefit of his final revision. That 
Dr. Italic is responsible for only four letters; AMNO, is due 
solely to the mischances of war, which separated him for over 
five years from all collaboration i in the project. 

The ox scope of the work is comprehensive: it aims to include 
full references for all the extant plays and Fragments, whether 
handed down to us on parchment or papyrus; to give the gener- 
ally accepted text, to mention significant manuscript vari- 
ants, with some ofthe more plausible conjectures. So ambitious 

A praet deserves detailed criticism, and the comments which 
are meant in nò captious spirit. 


des. Бу J. T. Auen and G. 
Berkeley & Los Angeles: Cali- 
Cambridge University 


(А) Метнор. Опе wonders why the system of a. Lexicon 
was not preferred to that of a (Concordance, if so much labour was 
to be expended upon a Euripidean reference-book. ‘The repl 
that this would have occasioned even more — qii c 
convincing. The book, in its present form, represents an un- 
casy compromise een the two systems: the editors have in 
fact together the passages related by similar meaning or 
construction, but have provided the information guttatim under 
cach different inflectional ae This arrangement 13 most 
inconvenient, particularly in the longer entries, where the dis- 
position of so much material under so many irrelevant headings 
obscures the basis of classification. The scholar, for example, 
who is rash enough to consult the fifteen pages devoted to 6, 
^s an effort cae ae —* aus mult in what — 

uripides emp rs the articic a5 à emonstrative пош, чк 
find the instances neatly grouped in about нешу different 
places. He will be more eeraa heren ifhe merely wishes 
to know with what words Euripides uses 4 in more 
fortunate, incidentally, than if he wishes to gain the same in- 
formation concerning wad. 

The editors have rightly decided that * to cite every instance 
in an author's work of && xal, and the like, and even of some 
others, is wasteful pedantry." Nevertheless, we should. have 
been grateful, in the entry el, for instance, for more numerous 
subdivisions based upon syntactical and. interpretational con- 


By and large, m the Concordance as it stands, the editors 
have taken a great deal of trouble in classifying varied usages, 
and even, in some entries (cf, a, fm, and tpl), in explaining 
how they have classified them ; the more general — htnw= 
ever, of g subdivisions merely by a light dash, tends to 
obscure the extent and purport of their categorisation. A more 
liberal uae of full-face „ and of Latin lanations, would 
have added immeasurably to the work's utility. The system, 

of recording the instances, within cach subdivision, ir 

ical order of plays, is inconvenient for the scholar who 

hes ip check his references; it would have been a better 
plan to follow the order of the plays i in the Cixford Text. 

(B) Gowrests. ‘Two rather surprising gaps are ent: 

(a) Papyrus readings, in the extant plays, which have been 
pu shed tinee the rance of the major editions of those 
plays. Thus, in the Orestes, which the reviewer has used for 
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checking purposes, the Concordance fails to mention evugopár 
[г салор at 61), куске [з i] ne ребе ај 216), aims 
for cO at 231 and 910), . 

Pee) xers (for тз at M Баји (і EX —— n 


—— 
—— Y" (for [vy 
at 1940) MS "Бу оше chance nos. 293, 298, ا‎ 


) Readings of H, as published in & collation 
(CO 1938). Thus there is no mention of —— read- 
ing yle) emos at 188, of its confirmation —— ттт 
аї or of its support for M®F"s Sicew at Hec, 837. 


The recording М зан беп pears 
Б d jai 


(a) The widespread lack of uniformity in recording manu- 
script readings may be illustrated by one, in itself, unimportant 
example, When, at Orest, 181, the manuscripts read Бусад" 

Olydperta for Stored" ойне үү Н: of this fact 
sv. ciycum, but not sv. Blxonm. In the case of more im- 
—— manuscript variants, which the editors have usually 

careful to mention not only in the entry of the word they 
favour, but also in that of the word they consider less probable, 
the choice of the relevant entries is not e: zs judicious: thus, 
when, at Hec, 897, &izaó (nw su supported by H blo? wet) 
m one variant ón Bara! рёрилас, fact should be reported s.v. 
Biordi, — — 5o, also, in the case of the 
conjectures quote. for example, Scaliger's elrpapérraray 
{adopted by Murray), at Cyel. 380, was deemed worthy of 
mention s.v, eirpegfys (and s.v. máoc, it surely merited mention 
&v. mepaeni. I note that a conjecture of Allen's is mentioned 
only under the word conjectured (s.v, dyst), 

(6) There are some surprising omissions and inclusions. A 
mere бария calami in one — (А) а: Отн. 210— 
Emixoupos vogow pr ётїксшрют ocr \ but we are 
given no warning at all that yávos and Báuov arc manuscript 
variants in two ез (177, 1058) in the play (in contexts where 

them is difficult 


the choice between and that ——— 
каше plausibly conjectured a third place 
1921. 

(с) The attitude to habitual t confusions is negli- 
gent. One would 


Bénin Fe. Inc the GREY UNI tues 
that the editors meant to record all the instances where Wheupa 
(fem.) isa v.L; in fact, however, Orest. 223 and 860 (and same 
others) are listed there without any indication of these manu- 
script variants—though 225 is also mentioned а, rAzup& (fem.). 
Again, when so many examples of nó-/e0- and. a-/£u- variants 
are given, it is misleading to omit some of the cases, Nobody, 
it is true, would wish to see the concordance turned into a vast 
repository of — quisquiliae: it is consistency in the 
treatment of ———— er than completeness, that the reader 
It would sufficed, im — to ا‎ ес опе 


general indication of the ye ake eee 
— -tipa wulgo codd.) * — дуз (түз 
.) and 1 CAyopenrévene 


t have been mentia 
"d In the marking, uare brackets, of * passages regularly 
— spurisis © there is no sort of consistency. Orest. 
43 is marked as uroni svv. mim, TeAeryol, but not svv, 
— oinention of Aovatie && Beitzpoy (rece.), 
w iss 





urely right, whether the line is interpolated or not.) 

urious -any word contained m 

it и Керр — Ale. is marked as suspect or spurious 
under cico wodd contained in it except xixAav, 

A great of this inconsistency is due, it seems, to an error in 
the method of preparation, If the editors had edited their text 
before the slipping process, to the extent of deciding what lines 
were.“ generally regarded as spurious" and what variants and 
conjectures were worth mentioning under each entry, and had 
cartied this information on to the slips, they would would not then 
have needed, after the ‘alphabetizing * of the slips, to make 
separate decisions as cach word of a line cropped up, This 
method would have saved them a lot of work, arid would have 
obviated a whole host of anomalies, 

(D) Mior- Errons. Inaccuracies and omissions in the 
quotation of variants are, as has been 
But the citing of line numbers is remarkably 
listing of instances remarkably complete, 
cordance’s major merit, is are rare, in most 
cases, unlikely to mislead. ew — — how- 
ever, have come to my — is to page, co 
and line: 9r.b.24: add * IT 63^ 3 189.b.18 - add “HF 1416, 
lo 2807. zBg.b.35: delete * Io 280°, sr. 

1207 * i 286.b.36: delete *Or 5917". 286, 
EST". LAE e mid ‘Ні EL , and delete * 1 Hi — 
* Hi 476^ etc 


—— i 385.2.39: alter the heading —— d ‘Mev. 
5438-25: alter ‘Su 481' to *Su. Bar". 6562.16 alter 
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: alter * 1342' к “IT 1 


m ore da The 

i r arca dittograph af the —— ht Imes, 
Should the reader wish sls of bec et ine 
occurs without the variant pmpdés, the Concordance will not 


Stobaeus cum. codd. MA - 
indicate that S, M, RUE A —— of the three Stobacan 
"The statements on the dust-jacket are pretentious and ill- 


The above comments should not be misconstrued. They are 
meant, in the main, as a warning to those who will use the 
Concordance, not as a rebuke to those who have compiled it. 
‘The criticisms of their method of t can scarcely be 
кайан: doubtless they realised its shortcomings, since Italie's 
own Index Aexchywieus is built upon a different plan. But the 
ather criticisms are criticisms of detail, and, as such, are not of 
great importance. ich are eyoty Goma never get 
past the G-dou stage: the Concordance has been finished. The 
sheer labour of amassing and sorting the material must have 
bern. immense, and, subject to the q ions mentioned 
above, the task has been very well dome. The Concordance is 
remarkably accurate and full in the quotation of instances under 
rach heading, and the editors have done far more than merely 
list their examples. They have arranged them with unobtru- 
sive, but thorough, efficiency. Every student of the Classics 
should be grateful to the University of California for financin 
this work, to the Oxford University Press for printing it wi 
characteristic accuracy, to the editors and their assistants for 
their industry anc scholarship. No Classical Library, and no 
advanced student of Greek drama, should fail to purchase i it. 


G A, LONGMAN. 
Agathon. — Рр. 176. Pans: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres", 1955 Price not stated, 
This is a ic, leisurely study of the tragic poet 


and puts together the little that we know about i ee 
Thesmophoriarusae, Symporium, and other sources. The author 
discusses thon's family, his private life in the rich Athenian 
society which cultivated the sophists, his attainments in the 
а маана жы then the details of 
hm work: the influence of the sophists and the rhetoricians is 
illustrated both from the speech in the Sympasium and from the 
fragments of the tragedies: finally, be ts shown ta have been a 
musician of the new school. Although he has nothing very new 
to say, Lévéque deals sensibly with the problems, and his work 
is well documented. Sometimes be goes too far; Agsathon was 
effeminate, but the fact that he wears female clothing to write 
a woman's — — Thesm. a А) із oer (Ane of this; 
of Antiph ion's Apo (Ar. EE., 1232 
D 7) Бе шей аз сепсе ОГА gathon’s courage, since we do not 
know that it was public, — the problem of the Anthos or 
Antheu: Lévéque decides for Anthos in the sense of flower and 
believes that this was his first play, alluded to by the flower 
words in the Spmposium th; he argues that an Anthems based 
oma folk-tale 15 —— by a strict interpretation of Aristotle ; 
but Aristotle’: ‘ invented " is not much more than the 
epposite o his * well- known’ (= in the heroic tradition), ‘The 
other rig lem is the date of Agathon's introduction of 
— stresses the importance of thia for the struc- 
ture of t and believes (with Flickinger) that Aristotle 
deduced it from Agathon's text, which showed XOPOY instead 
ofa chorus (he might have noted the pa evidence for this 
ractice in tragedy, cf. most i *, no, 174]. The 
rmation шау га have come rom the records, as Aris 
totle's words seem — a general change of practice sening 
with Agathon. One choral fragment survives from Euripides 
Archelaus, which was produced in Macedonia, and his last plays 
produced in Athens, like the 0 
choruses, According to ue's chronology, Agathon died in 
Macedonia in yor; if the embalima were produced in his last 
years we must assume that his Macedonian practice affected 
subsequent Athenian practice; ifthey were produced in Athens 
муз were — — rary with the Orestes and Fc which 
seems unlikely. date of Agathon's death is, however, not 
certain if the scholium te Frogs 65 can be interpreted as 
to the death — (ano l. 399 s.c.) rather than the death 
of Agathon. piece evidence is Aristophanes 
семай; —— adm the date 407 and does mot notice 
Raubitschek's ا اک و‎ (RE., 1v. Philomdes) ; if 
this date is right, the mockery ef Agathon would have same 
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point ihe had returned to Athens after Archelaos’ death. This 
m all uncertain but ought to be considered ; embaolima in the 
early fourth century [not long if at all before the Ecclesiazusae 
uns Pr) ANE. tonc Dry Ha colina ló Hu BERG and a 
second Athenian residence would account for the considerable 
interest in Agathon shown by Flato and Aristotle, 

T. B. L. WEmTER. 


s By ]. JAcksow. ix 4-2 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1 1955. — 
Students of the Greek dramatists will be grateful indeed to 
the editors of the Oxford Classical Monographs for the inclusion 
work of textual criticism. The 


in their series of this posthumous 
outstanding quality of Jackson's articles in C 35 attracted less 
immediate attention than it deserved, the date being 1941; 


the substance of these, with some omissions, has "Born inen incorpar= 
ated here with. much. material, and the whole has 
been admirably edited asd indexed by Professor Eduard 
Fraenkel, who m a brief and rather moving preface describes 
the way in which this book came into being and the extraordinary 
handicaps under which all this lonely scholars work was 


produced, 

The passages discussed are divided into three chapters, under 
the head of transpositions, omissions and glosses, mis- 
cellancous, the last being often also treated under various 
groups—faults arising out of ductus litterarum, obliteration of 
parenthesis, — attribution to speaker, etc, The 
argument is to some extent cumulative, or at least the juxta- 
puse are often enlightening. Yet in spite of the impressive 

m Appendix C of errors curable by transposition af words, 
it may be doubted whether it is possible to establish any general 
principle like Porson’ Tutissima corrigendi ratio ext — m 
ppur en, tranipasitio, or Jackson's own view ‘that neither in 
trimeters nor in lyrics can anything patently abnormal, whether 
linguistically or metrically, be cd as established, if it 
would vanish upon a readjustment of the ordo verborum ", — It is 
dangerous, in matters of textual criticism, to seck to determine 
any priorities of treatment, Nevertheless, there can be nothing 
but gratitude for the countless parallels in types of error 

uced for illustration by Tabon out of his vast store of 
arc not confined to the drama 
(indeed, some of c brightest gems in the book are i — 
in Libanius, Lysias, Plutarch); they 
the most general to the most particular, uy — 
relevant ancl instructive. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short review either to sum- 
marie ór to discuss adequately the treatment of so many 
obliged to Т MY reader will find himself constantly 

to — її — of the dramatists, especially of 
— and Aristophanes, Some of these ise ain A 
ample, anid immediately persuasive, like E. Tro. Bog 
riding 1206 xoà Bis atriós, P 1279 spoken by Jocasta to 
the Messenger, Bach. rato tr Ti miou, Сус. 340 Thu iph 
Ill 5" ы 945 TovSe yokedv, Ar. Lys, 298 spoken —— 
g her sentence, and 316 mpò Tavê” Epal, і 50g wai 
MEE 8 РАШ. 686 тоба Б° ай байшй w iye (why have we 
acquiesced so long in Dindorf's tor?), 984 omiyn pot motot, 
Among the most complicated are those depending on trans- 
position of lines. It is a game which many critics have played, 
and only too often cither the process of tion is inexnlic- 
able or the result is to introduce new sources o dissatisfaction in 
the endeavour to eliminate existing ones, Jackson's ula- 
tion of Bach. 752 If. is too elaborate to convince, but his IT 
766 fi. is excellent, mm spite of apparent complexity; at Held. 
945 ff he had been partly anticipated by Wilamowitz GF p.544, 
but his modification @ф ита 947 7 із 2 neat —— On 
Held, 685 ff. see now Zuntz, Political Plays of E 
gf. The diagnosis of the trouble in £4 650 f. is — 
correct, and 652 and — be thrown out, not emended: 
but in his new version does not follow ideally on 651 sod 
it hardiy seems n o do more than replace 664 alice 
651, ber repetition poxpdw after poxpé then i th= 
сплета Abycuc' of his comment, Again, in HF f. it seema 
enough e — 860 (with eae Táyos EmppoiBSey 
Bii Tev after 870, deleting s0 that the infinitives 
оп. бокал, without the further emendations. 
ven phe we may not be prepared to agree with his remedy, 
there is hardly a passage where his —— of the difficulties 
does not illuminate our understanding of the Greek. The whole 
is written with a highly characteristic dry wit which never lapses 
into facetiousnes and an urbanity in controversy which is never 
—— edulgence 

essor el asks indu € for much that ' must 
have slipped through the — the laborious and E 
task of seeing this hrough the but the was a 
fine one. Pu wi chaka eska h the Press; but the me it 
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two are in the passage from £4 with which the book opens, toi 
lor Tpóc*' in 659, and the obtrusive y* in 664 which is only a 
Byzantine * correction '. 


А. М. Ол. 
Herodotus. Livre IX (Calliope) and Index Analytique. 
Ву Ри.-Е. Lronasp [Assn. G. Budé], Pp. 10$ and 247, 


Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1954. Price not stated, 

The final volume of the Budé Herodotus appcars as the post- 
humous work of its editor, who did not live Eo revise and correct 
it This has been done by M. ë P , 50 that we have 
not lost the benefit of Legrand's latest labours. Asin previous 
volumes, there are short notes at the foot of the translation gix- 
ing cross-references, parallel passages frorn other authors, and 
occasionally discussions of reacings noted in the apparatus to 
the Greek text, There is one Notice, devoted to the pursuit of 
the Persian host to Asia as described in IX 90-122, where one 
or two interesting matters are treated. 

G. 122, the last in aur text, tells how Cyrus refused the sug- 
gestion of Artembares that after his triumphs he should now 
move the seat of role from Persia to some richer territory, i 
reason was that in softer surroundings the Persian race would 
degenerate. Why was this anecdote tacked so flimsily on to the 
story of the гис Artayctes, a descendant of Artembares, who 
was captured at the fall of Sestos and executed at the order af 
Xanthippus by nailing to a board? 

Legrand asks whether Herodonis intended to continue his 
History beyond the fall of Sestos, at any rate when he wrote at 
the end of c. 121 ката тӘ Erop Toto oùt fni mhio Toiros Eyer, 
which suggests that more years are to be chronicled with their 
events, Though in fact other garrisons in Europe remained 
to be reduced after Sestos, he decides that no continintion was 
i Sestos was not only the place where Xerxes bridge 
of boats touched the soil of Europe and therefore a fitting point 


to end the tale of his defeat, but also fell to us, father 
of Pericles, in a campaign conducted by without 


Spartan help. The source af Herodotus for this account would 
be not only Athenian but Alemaconid, and would he particularly 
unfavourable to the behaviour of Leotvehidas and the Sp 
unwilling at first to finish the war with the operations that cul- 
minated in the victory of Mycale, and ready to leave the Ionian 
Greeks still under Persian rule. For the actual crucifixion of 
Artayctes the half-harharian people of Elaeus are left to bear 
the blame of instigators. ‘To have gone further would have 
been to begin the less welcome story of Athenian imperialism, 
The unfinished appearance каше а Тык of final revision, which 
would have removed the sentence quoted from c, 121, 
with other promises of parts never actually written or at any 
rate never кӨн our text. š 
Ü. 122, on the other hand, Legrand is inclined to regard as 

the addition of another writer who wished to conclude the whole 
with a moral suggested by reading of the Hippocratic 
Airs Waters Places, which emphasises the effect of the plivsical 
environment on martial spirit. Certainly no attentive reader of 
dirs Waters Places, and not only of c. 24, can fail to be reminded 
of this chapter in Herodotus, but I still feel inclined ta agree 
with How and Wells ad loc. who declare, * It should never have 
been doubted that this anecdote was dehberately chosen by the 

istorian to close his work, . . .. No doubt the moral is a little 
obvious, the literary artifice somewhat naive, but is not all this 
characteristic of Herodotus? * 

ÉE. D. Purrres. 


. La Guerre йч Péloponnése, Livre I. 
Texte établi et traduit par J. w Romey. Pp, lix + 107. 
Paris: Société d'Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres ". 195%. 
Price not stated. 

The first volume of the Budé edition of Thucydides is most 
welcome, Tt gives us an admirably judicious biography of 
Thucydides, an up-to-date description of the manuscript 
evidence (to which we must now add PHuamb 153 and 1641, à 
sober and scholarly text, and a translation which is not only 
lucid and accurate but conspicuously avoids the structural 
elaboration of the original. 

The manuscript evidence on which Hude, Stuart Jones, and 
Powell based their editions has been thoroughly profitably 
re-examined Professor de Romilly and her collaborators. 
She has discarded the long-established division of the stemma 
into two * families ', CG/ABEFM, by relegating ightly, in 
my opinion—to the recentiores (pp. xxiv—-xxv}, Several MSS. 
frequently mentioned in Stahl's jumbled apparatus but dis- 
guised in the O.C.T. under the collective anonymity of * recc.' 
have regained the dignity of sigla, Their valne, however, will 
be more apparent in Books V-VIII than it is in Book I. They 
often betray the hand of a corrector concerned to tidy up the 
text which confronted him, eg. 24. 3 Bx юш! тёк К, 
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a6, ёз Bê , . „ Оттого, Tp s: 
In бо, 4 Professor de Romilly, following J, pri 
xpi; AAA eA тас En Tolrag [(Toirêu codd.) ХА} 
шый їп 136. 4, following Hy, sal yap àv ùm belou TAAG dofi- 
empor (-pou codd.) lv Tp тордут кокус ттун, In the latter 
assage I should prefer the aoteyértepos of K*, but the pri 

Mss. arc certainly wrong; in the former, comparison wit 
vii 48, 6 ph рўшани, бу (В; dx Cett.) ToÀó kpelooous  elal, 
winieg mem may give ua pause, 

Professor de Romilly is not hospitable to conjectures, She 
keeps the MSS. readings at e.g. 35. 5 (' diffiri ct suspecte ", bur 
the footnote hints at the right interpretation), 37. 2 (an indefen- 
sible and very easily emended grammatical abnormality), 91. 1 
Tw ёё ФААше ктА. (the footnote does not show awareness o the 
chief difficulty), 103, 1 Бекйётъ Ere (see now Lewis in Historia 
2: P- 415), 113. 4, 140. 5 (where alg refers to the authors of the 
Telpa just menti and is readily intelligible), and 142.8 [sec 
below). The majority of the emendations adopted long 
standing and are widely accepted, e.g. 2. 6 peronejosts Ullrich 
[шетю Bf), 15. н yi * арш —— 57. 6 
veowdpay Krueger (Géxa; but the usibility of teemdépaw rather 
than Busolt's Buctv. rests solely tn the hypothe that at some 
stage — — ae were ” icated by. acrophonic 
numerals), d br. 4 Erk Erpéper Uygers (Errigrphuerereç;, 
Herwerden's deletion of emè Taywapou in 128. 1 eu not have 
been perpetuated; the words are needed to complete the ex- 
planation of which they form a part and g ically are 
unobjectionable, Professor de Romilly herself emends &uryülon 
to трос п 20, 1, for conformity with тросу in 27.2 (1 
should prefer to kecp 29. 1 intact and emend 27. 2, where the 
immediately preceding Tpuškovra may well have caused the 
corruption o£ Bey[uor Lo трату), transposés wol Kurrpiow 
in 112. 4 to follow wal Kit (why?), and suggests the trans- 
position сЁ кті теАеытотоі іп trg to precede kal tore (the passage 
i — — — despite the perplexity which Steup induced 
in himself 1. 


Twenty-three passages are discussed in supplementary 
(pp. 101-7}. In afew of these (1, 2, 6g. 2, 103. 1, 125. 2) 
culties raised in Gomme's commentary are ignored or lightly 
dismissed. The rest do not take us beyond Gomme, except 5. 3, 
a defence of wol . . . te, despite the notorious uncertainty ûf 
the transmission of connecting particles in the text of Thucydides ; 
25.4, a worthwhile elucidation with a good Herodotean parallel ; 
50.1, on the reflexive einiiv; and 7 . 3, a defence of the mib- 
junctive without & in relative clauses, which prompts the reader 
to ask why, if Thucydides found this ic usage acceptable 
at all in prose, he apparently did not use it more often. It 
would be unreasonable to demand in a Budé edition comment 
on a scale without which the translation of sume passages, £g. 
77- 1, is bound to remain unsatisfying; but surely 145. 3 has a 
stronger claim than most to a supplementary note, and in 132, 2 
the translation of loe . . , Tele apo i$ not adequately 
explained by the footnote, 

K. J. Dover. 
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Isokrates. Seine Anschauungen im 
я : — — Scientiarum 
ennicae, » H, 85. y E. MikkotA, . 947. 
— Finnish Academy of Sciences, 1954. Pace А 
stat 
Isocrates has always suffered through comparison with his 
illustrious contemporary Plato, and will no doubt contimac to 
Mikkola claims that the traditional view is unfair to 
Isocrates in other ways as well, Because he didn't always think 
differently from his predecessors he has been treated as a bec 
that Hits from flawer to flower culling the thoughts: of others. 
Because he paid great attention to the form in which he ex- 
бонка — е — of his work has been unduly 
matet even by those whe have recognised his im ortance in the 
history of humanism, Itis the aim of Mikkola's book to redress 
the balance by a thoroughgoing and systematic investigation of 
the thought of Isocrates as revealed in his writings, For this 
urpose his thought is brought under two main head 
thoughts about Reality, with subdivisions Knowl » Religion 
and Values, and Thoughts about the Structure of Experienced 
Reality, where the main subelivisions are into Human Action, 
Fellowship of Man, Logos, Education, and (very briefly) Politi- 
cal Views, In each case the method i to treat related thought- 
concepts, for example éimirrüun, GAn3eu, s«ós and alternative 
expressions. for these, and to analyse the implications of their 
use in Isocrates" works with special attention to key 
The aim is to reach the underlying scheme of thought, 
ful feature af the work is tables of frequency for many of these 
words, unfortunately without proper comparative figures for 
Other authors, and very full indices of words and Passage in 
Isocrates. : 
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The conclusion reached is that Isocrates! writings rest upon 
a basis of consistent and homogeneous thinking which sprang 
(rom —— Bes contentions within the sphere of the theary 
of knowledge, Because the acquisition of certain knowledge, 
af true morin, is denied to men we are left only with the possi- 
bility of taking the world of phenomena both within us and with- 
out simply as it is, and this means taking it in all its multiplicity 
without referring it to any ultimate reality outside itselí which 
might reduce its multiplicity to à more manageable compass. 
Probability must replace unobtainable certainty in the sphere 
of values as elsewhere, and it is the task of experience and 
individual feeling to construct the world of values with reference 
to this multiplicity. From this fundamental view of reality 
there follow the various practical conclusions which constitute 
the well-known Isocratean flavour of thought which pervades his 


wri 
If this brief summary does not too seriously misrepresent 
Mikkola's view of Isocrates, it will be clear thar he regards 
Isocrates as essentially a systematic thinker, Tt is true that from 
ime to time he states the contrary, for example, in discussing 
Isocrates" views about education, but this is regarded simply as 
making our task more difficult. ‘There is no hesitancy in de- 
dcribing what this task is—to arrive at the reasoning which 
underhes Isocrates unsystematic exposition of his ideas. It is 
true also that the reasoning is recognised to be whole-heartedly 
anti-mectaphysical, and to involve the rejection even of the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge, But this rejection itself 
iš regarded as apri ing from a systematic view of man and the 
universe. And Mikk :ola. seems, if T understand him rightly, to 
treat this view as one which was in the main developed. by 
Isocrates himself, 
Before we can accept this picture of [socrates as entitled to be 
i ая а philosopher in our sense of the word, there are 
many problems which need to be discussed, not all of which are 
— considered in the present book despite. its ample 
scope, First and foremost mist be the question how far à 
coherent system of reasoning underlies [socrates’ writings and 
what is the nature of its coherence. But hardly less important 
will be a second question—in so far as there is a coherent system, 
what is its source and what are its affinities with the work of 
other thinkers, and this second question would need much fuller 
treatment than it is given in the present book, ‘Three points 
may be mentioned which are especially relevant to the first 
question, The rejection of neni whether it be in Peer 
sense, ür as is riore in sense appropriate to Par- 
menides, can be xr io lead naturally enough to a theory of 
probability and from a theory of probability to a doctrine of 
persuasion, Buritis nit so саѕу 10 sce how such a starting point 
leads necessarily to the more particular moral and political 
doctrines which Isocrates wihed to persuade his contemporaries 


t» accept. Yet Mikkola is prepared to say, for example (p. 
174), that it is the epistemological stand int of Isocrates which 
led him to the doctrine of the fellowship of man, and which 
brought him much closer to his fellow men than Plato the 
intellectualist. Secondly, the attempt to uncover a latent 
zystém of thought, though often necessary, is inherently dan- 
gerous, as a system may be found of which the author was quite 
unaware. e may be taken from the treatment of 
2intideris 76-Ho. "Ihm is sand to give ihe theory of values of 
Isocrates £m muc, treated both from a logical and a systematic 
point of view. We are invited to derive fram it a table of values 
arranged in hierarchical order. But it is at beast possible to 
read the passage in quite a different may Is not Isocrates 
simply commending certain policies in which he happens to 
believe, in terms erii puc iiber cani i s 
knows that they share the moral feelings to which he refers? 
H this is even partly the case it is dangerous to attempt to derive 
a xystem af tho jor Isocrates from the passage, — This leads 
us to a third point. One might ct to find that a writer 
such as Isocrates would bre coherent in the sense that he would 
not try to combine wholly incompatible ideas. But this would 
be consistent with a group of loosely held general themes, the 
logical interrelation of which was never submitted to chloe 
inati Can we be sure that [socrates attempted to carry 
coherence beyond this point? 

In so far as Isocrates! ideas did spring from a coherent body 
of thought it will be pertinent to ask about its provenance. 
Jaeger regarded Isocrates as essentially continuing the educa- 
tional system of the sophists and rhetors, and regarded the 
conflict between Plato and Isocrates as the first battle between 
philosophy and rhetoric, Mikkola is probably right in char- 
acterising this view of [socrates as too negative. The conflict 
between Plato and Isocrate has been exaggerated, to say the 
least, "The sophists were many of them philosophers as well as 
rhetoricians, and so in part at lean was Isocrates. But we would 
like to know how far Isocrates is simply taking over sophistic 
ideas, especially those of Gorgias, and bow far he is developing 
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ideas of his own, — And there is another possibility that needs 
to be borne in mind. Especially in moral and religious matters, 
Isocrates tay simply be acting as à mirror to the thought of 
the day, whether or not this in turn was the product of the 
fifth-century sophistic movement, : 

G. B. Kenran, 


Plutarch. Moralia. "Tol. VI, fase. 4. Ed.C. Hvsrzr. 
Pp. odi + (94. Leipzig: Teuhner, 19 DM. 1.85. 
Plutarch. Moralia. Vol. VL fasc. 2. Fd. M. PoWLENZ. 
Pp.xii4- 224. Leipzig: Teubner, 1952. 
h. Moralia. Vol. VI, fasc. 3. Ed. K. ZieortER 
and M, PonreNz. Pp. vii c 5o. Leipzig: Teubner, 
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Animadversiones ad Plutarchi libellum І е0 иіс. 
By H. BaogckER. Pp ms. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt, 1954. 
DM. 7.80. 

Plutarque. Le Banquet des sages. Texte et traduction 
aver unc introduction et des notes par ]. DermgAnas. 

. 15. Paris: Klincksieck, 1954. Pr. Boo. 

In works we are given an interesting eranor of Plutarchean 
scholarship, in which the main variety of fare lies in the differ- 
ence of approach between the contributors. If the total im- 
pression is of a too richly seasoned meal, the responsibility lies 
with the Germans, whose erudition is thorough and often ex- 
eesive, Throughout their work in this group the master hand 
of M. Pohlenz exeris the test influence. | 

Of the new Teubner Plutarch, the sixth volume, in three 
faicienli, continues the series begun in 1925, a series greatly 
needed to supersede the. previous edition of Bernardakis, The 
por. volumes have been severally received with mixed 

eclings. Perhaps the most unfavourahle criticrms were ex- 

reed in 16037 by W. C. Helmboll and F. C. Babbitt (CP 

XXXII, 1537. pp. 78-81, who pointed out that it is the prime 

duty of an editor to cóllate the MSS. and to re faithfully 

the divergences, rather than to fill the apparatus criticus with con- 
jectures, however brilliant. This the carlier volumes, in the 
opinion of these reviewers, failed todo, Such censure was per- 
haps too strict in that it overlooked the good points of the new 
edition, luit the same criticism can, with ан сиса, be made 
inst —— of the sixth volume, — Zicgler, for instance, 
iting the pseudo-Plutarchean De Afusica in Faw. g, states on 
pp. vi-vir of the Prafatio : sed quomiam tala (sc. apparently 

derivative or related MSS.) ad constituendum cerum. textum mi 

pa pertineant, molui apparalum criticum eius modi motit onerare. 

is, at least, is honest, but as a general. principle it is not 
to be commended. The sixth. volume, like earlier. volumes, 
provides a useful set of notes, placed directly above the critical 
apparatus, containing references to similar ges in other 
authors and to a select, but not exhaustive, number of modern 
discussions. One suspects that in some cases the editor's 
erudition and the attention which he has paid to parallel pas- 
ages has caused him to neglect the. MSS. and so led to his unm- 
doing. The comparative method has its disadvantages as well 

as its advan 5 

Fax. 1, edited by Û. Hubert, contains Agua an ignix utilior, 
De sollerfia aximalion, Brute rations nti, De ciu carnium 1 & I, 
Platericar Quaestiones, De Animar Procrentione in Timuwo, ar 
Epitome libri de Animae Procreatione im Timaco, The edition is 
sober and 1n some respects the best fasciculus of the whole volume, 
Hubert has taken pains both in his discussion of the M55, in 
the preface and in reporting their variants in the apparatus 
criticus, — He has little new of his own and nothing spectacular to 
offer, He often seeks to defend the MSS. where other editors 
[in some cases unnecessarily) make alterations or insertions, e.g. 
9908 mahipo against Байат (Wilamowitz); 993 C-D, 

UBpiewwres els faves: #Еўиёрїт. ci. Bern. GApie. (Emendr 
dub. Po.: sed OBA. sh 45. (libidinosi facti ad voluptates, cf. 
etiam p. 97, 10 tls dumme) rectum esse vid. Hu. ; 907 F kxkovyra 
against <wepaykaAelvra (Kronenberg). Cf i10 A— post 
тетот iterat of iw vira Мех. На. йа шүр & Ter 

yeye) ald. Po.; neutrum opus vid. Hfu.'; also roo7 D, 

where additions are rejected, and. 1026 Ò where the MSS. pv 

is retained, ‘Less happy is the interpretation of the MSS, 
кої Geaghov in 1005 A— ‘rectum vil, ai Sgn sensu activo 
accipitur —where the coniparison with 497 A is misleading. 

The Greek language is rendered poorer by one word, тти 

umojn which is separated without ado into sáu. uerofioAns 

(498 D). The most îm it corrections accepted are those 

of other editors, those of Hubert himself being confined mainlv 

to the afparatus (e.g. gu A imps for epeb). A few of his 
suggestions are printed in the text. Though they are 
not without point—e.g. 1004 E the Aor for tèr Mia (to give 
consistency to a passage where the word is used several times in 
the feminine gender); roig E mpesBuripaw fur wpeupürspoy: 
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1021 Á Cr» add. Hu. One of Huberts suggestions, put for- 
Г t WA EN has th 


ward with 5 F &v igpá£y for od tugoatn — е 
sole object of avoiding hiatus: yr at 974 D occurs the sw 
tion: tol décor dub. Hu. і the well-cstablishe:dl 


practice of the Teubner Moralia of greeting hiatus in the MSS. 
or m the conjectures ol other editors with the alarmed inter- 
rrtinn-—hiatus!), Hubert, himself, however, knows that 

iatus can be found in Plutarch: he enumerates jour examples 
опр. 78. Itwould serve no useful purpose to look for misprints 
in à work of this nature, but onc might at least expect the 
numbers of marginal pages to be correct, tori (p. 140) is 
wrongly printexl as 1101. 

Fas. 2 contains De Shsicorum repupnanii, Stoicos abrurdiorü 
poetur dicere, De communibus notitiis contra Stoicos, Non posse suaviter 
riri neundum Epicurum, Adversus C. and Dy latenter riendo, 
and is edited by M. Pohlenz. ‘This scholar, whose knowledge of 
the Stoa and of later Greek thought is unquestioned, hes already 
mate his contribution to learning, and one might have assumed 
that he was the fittest person to undertake the editorship of 
Plutarch's works on the 5toics and Epicureans. In a sense this 
is true, but there is too strong a tendency to rewrite Plutarch in 
the light of what other authors wrote. Sometimes the practice 
is justifiable and produces good results: egs, robo À domp 
Hmpeüpaw dea(Balvev> BoxoUgi corr. Po. (df. беж. ҮШ, 
— I 7, 22. 25. 29 Plut. Alc; 17 Demetr. B. Plot. T 6, 1. 

climes acquaintance with parallel pasages leads to the 
intrusion of references in the atus (e.g. 1059 F wumiw cf. 
common Cic. Tusc. IV 54) presumably to demonstrate how the 
MSS. can be defended should anyone wish to attack them. 
Often the comparative method leads to the alteration of a text 
intelligible in itself and otherwise unobjectionable, e.g. rol D 
for софрата (cf. SVF II Hos ct 741 saq): 1085 À 
Cboamoxugévas (add. Po. ex SVF 11, Bo. 33). In g 1 
there is excessive zeal for improving Plutarch in accordance with 
an arbitrary canon of symmetry and self-consistency, which 
uces in шапу passages eae Plutarch ought to 

ve written but probably never did—eg. rog5 D 656865 (ex 
¥. 4 ct p. 32, 1) Po. (the comparison with p. 32, 1 is in amy case 
unsafe, since there &5rAcv is a conjecture of Wyttenbach). The 
follawing: robo D dral dotsiov>, 1069 B ¢. . . . dmepdechou, 
110g Û ¢duporipos Tabor alm», trgo E кай йук wal 
Geppalrection>, 1122 D) 4... . Boxrrow» are gratuitous additions 
arising out of little more a desire for symmetry in expres- 
son. Where Plutarch deals with pairs of opposites, as in 1120 
E, it would have been odd to name one member of a pair with- 
out the other (hence here. коі gamêş û fog kB justified), but 
he did not necessarily give a full list of pairs each time he spoke 
of the opposites, This much is clear from his practice in 
1110 A EF. A similar lack (or was it avoidance?) of absolute 
symmetry would account far the omission of shr^ tri erepeogerplav, 
which one might expect in toor E (Fasc. 1, p. 119, 4), where 
Hubert treads more carefully and more wisely than 
one imagines Pohlenz would have done, Among other un- 
necessary insertions in Fas. 2 gre 1094 D Qmorapoós»: 1104 А 
&mupipyex», A number of alterations are perhaps over- 
confidently regarded as correctioms—¢.g. 1041 B Biagopé for 
MSS. Sicpiopé. Plato, of course, in the passages to which 
Pohlenz refers, doces apeak of injustice as ovéer and басфорё іп the 
aul, but Plutarch is not quoting Plato directly at this point, 
and clsewhere Plato implies the ‘destruction’ of the soul 
by injustice (Bizgëzipeo9n— Rep. 445A). The exclamation 
point is well worked in the apparatus criticus to herald the 
a ce of hiatus (in 1114 B Pohlenz himself is saved from 
hiatus in his reading uiro, Sy... .. by a comma which ia not 
essential) and once it expresses a new range of editorial emotion, 
vizi robi C botol усас Соору &rra—1scv haplogr. !] add. Po. 

Ziegler's hesitation in accepting the editorship of De Musica, 
the first work in Fase. 3 (cf. Praefatio p. 11, is understandable in 
view of the difficulties involved. (sek alea next review). Although 
he has done much for Plutarch elsewhere, one feels that 


he was not at home in the present task. His explanation of one 


feature of the apparatus has been quoted above. ‘The result is: 


that the apparatus becomes to a large extent a compendium of 
conjectures, which his own play a small and unimportant 

rt. The rest. of. Fase. 3 contains the pseudo-Plutarchean De 
ийа еї aegritudine and Parme an facultas animi sil vita. patria, 
both edited by Pohlenz. The editorial standard and achieve- 
ments are naturally much like those of Fase, 2. 

Animadbersioner ad Platarchi libelhim vrepl efbuylas i$ a promising 
— a young German scholar which uses the comparative 
method t0 advantage, Broecker’s object š to examine the re- 
lationship between Plutarch in the De ir. ial? animi nnd 
his sources, and to discover the original which he mainly fol- 
lowed, No attempt is made to edit the text—' mam. «ditio 
Pohlemzi tam accurata est, uf mullus fere locus emendatione egeat " 
(p. 17). This surprising declaration of faith finds its 
in the adoption of the Pohlenz pagination in the Teubner 
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edition, which, despite a concordance with the traditional 


Stephanus pages, is an inconvenience for anyone who should 
wish to ví Pohlenz tomentarily aside! [In analysing the 
sentemtioe Of Plutarch, however, Broecker shows a happy inde- 


pendence. His analyses, which are almost scientific in their 
thoroughness and their care for minutiae, display a sound know- 
ledge of Plutarch and of Stoic writers. The tables of 
parisons which he draws up to demonstrate the use of similar 
zemienfiae amd cven of identical by Plutarch ébe- 
where and by other writers are always valuable—and sometimes 
recious Hy methods such as these. Broecker is able to relate 
Plutarch's essay to the similar essay of Seneca and to certain 
passages in Cicero, the conclusion which emerges clearly 
and convincingly is that Plutarch's main source was the spl 
suuies of Panasios; Broecker is further able to sketch the 
contents of Panaitios’ lost work with the aid of a complex di 
gram on p. 203. On his thoroughness, even if it is laborious, 
and his clarity, Broecker must be heartily com ed, Per- 
| his chief fault is his failure to discuss the relative chronology 
of Plutarch's moral essays; this should be a first necessity for 
ont who compares so much and so closely, and it would have 
unproved the logic of the argzument—e.g. on p. 150. A clue 
at 467 E (тойу *Ршцицше Spa BamAeh, dw cóbds ul thv apye 
drum), together with a consideration of the De side et. Osiride 
(cf. Ziegler, Plularcho: con Chatroneia (1949), Bo), might have 
affected the interpretation offered there, In addition to his 
main thesis, Broecker throws interesting light on Plutarch's 
method of working in such essays as the De tranquillitate animi, 
He also clearly has enough material of the right sort to enable 
him to draw conclusions on such topics as the ytie effect 
of commonplaces on literary invention in the Graeco-Roman 
world. Unfortunately, he adheres closely to hia theme and 
does not allow himself the liberty of such digressions. | Conse- 
quently the book remains a specialised study which will appeal 
only tospecialists — Broecker's EE but not 
when he writes (p. o2): * Plutarchus aue arbitri adimxisse 
argumentum Tepl peropehcias ef wept &perzt. .. .ogufra pp. :Bo[i 


The French contribution to the banquet i its most casily 
digestible course. Defradas is no pedant, but sicceeds in being 
reasonably thorough without being laborious. His introduction 
deals intelligently with a number of questions—the problem of 
authenticity, the composition of the work, the characters of the 
Seven Sages and others who appear at the Banquet, the philoso- 
phic content, the sources, the date, and the manuscript tradi- 
tion, He in the main with Ziegler in | ding the 
Banquet as an authentic work of Plutarch's mature years, and 
supports this view with a consideration of certain Platonic 
elements which it embodies: * Cette inspiration platonicienne 
nous parait Étre la meilleure preuve de l'authenticnée du 
Banquet " (р. 15), "The translation is based on the Teubner text 
of Paton Wegehaupt, but without slavish erence, 
lt is diffuse and readable and at the same time renders the 
Greek with commendable accuracy, The notes are interesting 
and helpful. One would have liked perhaps to be told more 
about the popularity of the legends of the seven sages, деюр 
and Arion in Plutarch’s own day leg. by a с ison wi 
Dio Chrysostom, xxxvii, 2 ff), but on the whole the introduction 
and commentary are well balanced without any pretence of 
being exhaustive. Defradas is not particularly happy in some 
of his textual emendations, especially 156 E, where his note 
(p. 105, note 138) betrays his uneasiness: ' En realité, on doit 
imaginer ici une lacune de plusiers lignes '—and one might 
reasonably expect references to a [ater edition of Diels, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker than the fourth (ez. p. 106 n. 141; p. 107 n. 


151). Incidentally the index to Dittenberger's 5 is not 
the ideal | for discovering the frequency. of the proper 
names Di and Nikarchos (cf. p. 16). 

А. ]. Солак. 


Plutarch, de musica. Ed. K. ZimoreR (in Plutarchus 
Moralia VI 3. Hihliotheca Teubneriana. Ed. К. 
— and M. Fomenz, Leipzig, 1953) (see also preceding 


revi). 
Plutarque de la musique. Texte, traduction, com- 
mentire précédés d'une étude sur l'éducation musicale 
dans la Gréce antique. By Fraxcom Pp. 185. 
Olten & Lausanne: Urs Graf-Verlag, 1954. (Bibliotheca 

ira Romana, IL) 2 ar. 

It seems ungrateful to criticise Weil and Reinach, but so 
cupricionsly did у deal with the text of the de munien that, 
even if Wilamowitz (Gniechische Verskunst,76, n. 3) was too harsh, 
the need for a new edition has long been felt, Now, more than 
thirty yan after he wrote, two texis appear almost simul- 


Ziegler, who took over the work from Sicvcking (after much 
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Pataca ae musical he remarks, justly enough om the 


ier very signi significantly from one 
mei) vations about their 
relationshi announces his intention of quoting few variant 


ps, 
readings but inc n his a punt of the 
—* е, учса за pparatus a acc о 


| 
| 
ИЛ 
Н 
| 


їз. This is useful in its way, but 

what we expect of a new Teubner. this basis, how- 
ever, € has produced a sensible and serviceable text, 

асаа the ر‎ of others and making some 

The following Par be mentioned : 

ута —— 13, 2 abriy for оўтой; 28, 26 


поб» адд. ; are, of 
; ' mà jor problems may rb: insoluble, and Z. 
does not hesitate to use and asterisk. Thisisan eminently 
useful text to be going on with, but a bolder 
day lead to a more advance. The 
ere because Weil and Reinach committed 


rhe virtues and defects of Ziegler and Lasserre are curiously 
tary. has gone fairly thoroughly into the MSS., 

a stemma — and prints an apparatus which 

can only be criticised on two grounds: an occasional excess of 
detail (e.g. yryv- and. yw- ) and a rather unhandy set of sigla 
(taken over in part from 4 icgler and others).* 
of independent authority, w are fully re- 
eer EAE © some extent 
wifirmed by Diring’s stemmata for Ptolemy 
and by my ovn iavestiguiicu iut) the MBS, of 
). Occasional differences need not 
Е We e ADS 5 hê 
introduction would have ensured that this work need not be 


Hun 


Apart from the 


done when someone comes—as it is to be hoped he will— 
toa al study of the musici scriptores. L. 
finds that all Ambrostanus 859 (the MS. 


of Planudes on which the whole Pitatehean group depends 


III C 3 and Laur, 59.1 (a mixed MS. which contains 
to} constitute an i t and often superior repre- 
the archetype. m certainly gives some good 
e.g. ra Sah mm POE rape I21, 17 Owes; 
121, t8-19 Terrépov . . . Sia (omitted by the other MSS.) ; 
123, 10 máAnv ; 127, 8 phous; 127, 31 Җ кайтер тил gam; 131, Q 
ams, Of these might be, but it is unlikely that all are, 
rst a, 
The text that L. constructs u 
n ed VIEN Eom NA we 
or even necessary conjec' are a few 


— 112,96 Co Ted apro reor consen ta the 


Bari demie (er tmi [uóvovs — — — 


сйўйтүткофу 
115,21-22 d . . Еу 117, 


8'] гемогеѕ intclligibility, 
CE — oe necessary. At 119, 8 

nid at 11 keré [for mpos) should —— — 119, 16-17 the 
text printed is not Greek. At 124, 18 is a misprint for 
ixarrov, but niot is self-evident. 12 21-22 Thy ovo 

gives an impossible w 126, 32 tarry, 
127, SONOS WOW, H0; civ arc as casy as they are 
plai L. makes à conjectures of his own, 
some of which e consideration, Foc Kó&uor (112, 44) be 
argues plausibly on p, 106, but (nowdAw) (119, 26) is certainly 


wrong. 

I have little left in which to deal with L'.s notes and 
introduction, notes are not intended to provide a full 
commentary in replacement of Weil and Reinach. They 
eee to mds Ge NOU. The 
cade reveal sometimes too briefly. The 


we | 


this sound foundation is 


a collection ar wy vam de 1" 
that this was a genuine address 


its influence, can be traced not in the passages which refer 
to Damon by name (collected by Wilamowitz and Diels), but 
abo in Herodotus (6. 129) and Isocrates, —— 

ief. nor 


everyone will be able le to follow him in his con 
in the account which he gives of the work of Lasus of Hermione 





! Unless o05 yap is to be preferred ? 
з мна ЖА Nae d аке, 59. 1) are particularly con- 


в E I ени, *s classification actually 
upon these stemrata. 
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———— —— Aristides).* 
scholar 


, while questioning 

can OF j instance, say (p. 17, Times and 
témoignages positifs et. témoignages négatifs s ——— a 
montrer que la musique véritable n'entre pas dans la culture 
aristocratique ct convient seulement, aux yeux des poétes 
épiques ou didactiques, au divertissement du peuple laborieux ',* 
and (p. 20, of the Lesbian poets) ; *il ressort l'observation 
Аы selon laquelle Alcée et Sapho ant eu “leurs livres 
confidents ™ que les deux cs accordaient encore au 
вайны seul le privilëge d'exprimer leurs sentiments’. But 
Solon, by contrast, is made into a forerunner of Damon through 

a forced interpretation of fr. 2, 2. 

L.'s introduct фт Cinna One wi eee rs A and 
he has made a р ефи покое а пау based text 
of the de musica, rhe cannot be said to have produced the 
edition of the treatise which i is so badly needed. 

R. P. WixxtINGTON-[NGRAM. 


Bodmer I. llíade chants 5 and 6. Ed. 
V. Manmrix, Pp. go, with 6 plates. Оозуна: 
š eee na, 1954. — i 
п 1953 Bodmer uired for magnificent. решу 
near Geneva two рерин КОЙЫ; onc contained inside the 
— which — to cantain the greater part of IHad V and 
VI. M. Victor Martin publishes their text and discusses their 
with a thoroughness, lucidity, and charm 


654. a et Mies d зо 
facsimile size, and the data for calcu the amount of 
— aee ed prema shen 10 nd 18. The scribe 
used a good exemplar, e ig sample ings may 
be given: 5.808 is eed (wah AS and another 


papyrus, Pack No. 3 n de icon Raf olus ca 
— — formula Zrivropir «[loapérn fi 

kal aiv; 5. uncontracted óápecoi, in virtue 
Martin correcta - c Hymn to Hermes 58 to 


has altered to e, so that the pa is тф 5° 
сї tap’ fus ye Oav. If this is correct (to from the 
inadequate it is possible to doubt whether the 


correction was not the other way, from wape to napa), Nauck's 
conjecture fas for this line wins authority. 
E. G. Turner. 


Part XXII. Edited with transla- 
. Loser and C. H. Roserts. Pp. 
tes. London; Egypt Exploration 


ually divided between frag- 
28) edited by Dr, Lobel and a 
tary texts (2329-53) edited 
first of Lobel's 


known fragment; 2311, containing mostly the beginnings of 

lines, is also probably from the same same author's trimeters (сула 

in Fr. 1 (a) 7 probably addresses onc known from 

extant fragments); under 2312 arc —— пета 

mostly small, similarly attributed on the strength of very 
P esse ong te Biri гоо зава 
of 2 and the occurrence of 


name (Lyeambes); 2919 has thirty — — fragments of — ce 


tetrameters, one th Archilochus Fr. 74, 

and two others with quotations frum hi in the Parian Monu- 

ment; 2314, trochaic attribution 

2315-16, (The Fox and the ), identification certain ; 
2317, tetrameters, Archilochus; — 
Ionic —— mostly small and all anonymous. 2321 is 


* When L. deals with scales, 1 find him unconvincing and not 


always easy to understand. 
š L., can reach this conclusion by to admit (¢.g.) that 
in any 


Qua as gong e E] — — 
i t degree from the melody (p. 13). 
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be Anaceee dirt and style and two probable identifications to Troy: the Human Remains (Supplementary Mono- 
be Anacreon; the attribution to same ОГ 2322 is graph I). By J. L. ANGEL. Рр, 40; with 8 tables and | 
less certain but very probable. The authorship of the small 14 plates. Princeton: Princeton 
fragment 2323 is proved by its correspondence with a tiny University of Cincinnati, 1951. $7.50. 
scrap, Fr. 27, n Capuc «С tlic as papyrus The publication of the Cincinnati 


2174 (in P. Oxy. X ; it also mentions Bupalus, steadily onwards. Since the first volume was reviewed in this 
from his ms. 2324-6 are small anonymous fragments; Journal? two more stately volumes have appeared, 
2327 has of elegiacs of uncertain muthorship. Dr.  Blegen and his collaborators are much to be 


not 
Lobel's work here shows his characteristic and unusual com. onl on the excellent form in which th present their discoveries 
bination of brilliance, patience, and scholarly caution, The and. i 
acumen which finds the connection of sense in mutilated pas- tain. These two new volumes are in format and 
sages never trespasses a hairs breadth beyond certainty in to their predecessor and worthy of the reputation of the Prince- 


restoration or identification; brilliantly discovered prob- ton University Pres, “The phy, set up, and 
abilities are never рика as anything more. illustrations are all good and do full justice to the D 
2329, the first of the new literary texts edited by Roberts, is and drawings provided by the excavators. are 


from an unidentified play of the New Comedy, According of the manner in which excavation reports should be presented. 
to the editor's convincing reconstruction, it gives us the end of Like the first volume, cach of these two is in two parts; 
one dialogue followed by another between a young man and contains the text, the other the illustrations, As in 
his mother, and finally a soliloquy by a slave. 2430 i$ an volume the authors make their report as factual as posible. 
almost completely preserved column of twenty-eight lines from Their aim is to describe what they found, and how — 
the Persia. of. Citesias ; ! it is part of his romantic story of it, clearly and impartially with all А 
Zarinaca, ueen of the Sacae, and Stryangacus the Mede, and — with all its important stratification, has been transferred to 
quotes the letter of the latter to Zarinara. The sentimental paper, and so we hope preserved forever, Their interpretations 
style is an extraordinary anticipation of that of the later Greek and suggestions are carefully distinguished from the record of 
romances, 233! has some crude verses on the Labours of facts and observations, Every excavator knows, or should 
Heracles, illuminated with a running series of coloured illustra- know, that how and where an object is found is more 
tions; their historical importance is discussed in a long note by important than the object itself, Readers of these volumes, too, 
Professor Weitzmann. 2332 is a long but almost incredibly — must му reports and thet tar nate быш neplati a peo 
corrupt and misspelt third-century text of that fascinating but liminary reports, and that the є 
baffling Egyptian nationalist composition in. Greek, the Potter's recorded confirm, amplify, and correct those of and 
Oracle, 1t corresponds partly with one of the large fragments Dörpfeld. The excavato too, on several occasions found 
of the work already extant; its wide variations from pne iggi i i 
of the latter were to be expect ed in popular literature of this opinions, It is essential to all this in mind, for some 
kind, The editor's admirable commentary rightly emphasises readers who wish to synthetise or to extract evidence to Sy 
the purely Egyptian inspiration and pathies of the work, plausible theories have already been led into error and 
noting its allusion (L 34) to King Boc is and the p іс confused st i the íf 
lamb, and its hostility to the Greeks (L 33), which makes the Volume Il is a most valuable illustration. All users of the 
* city by the sea shore *, previously known from this work and volumes will do well to study it, 
variously discussed, certainly Alexandria, 1 am les con. Volume 1I describes Troy IIT, IV, and V, settlements that 
vinced by the editor's arguments for the early composition of have often been pased over and given too little attention, 
the work, and particularly by its suggested connection with the These three settlements were undeservedly described by Dórp- 
Dublin papyrus of the third century s.o. cited on p, gz. After feld as poor or humble villages. They suffered m 
five texts (2333-7) of extant tragedies, of whic one, 2336 — Schliemann's for he cleared — d ei of 
and — e. 


| 


(first century #.c.), the only papyrus of the Helena, them H 

tunately very fr tary, had a very different text from that large as posible an area of T: 

known to us, we have in 2 à document recording grants of believed to be 

ofthe local Enteded betwee nn abn ae Ee evan excavation have redeemed the reputa 

ist between a.p, 261 289; (2339) ments. not so important or t 

a fragment which I think should certainly, in spite of some cultural опа аре aeologically and historically from the 

difficulties, be included among the Acta Alexandrinorum ; note — cultural —“ Troy H 

especially the. mention of a petition errà àv &mmBirrar, and were t 

compare the mention in PSI 1160 (the * Boule Papyrus', arca t the 

Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, No. 1, first century A.D, Troy V may have been walled, but no certainty is obtainable, 

like the present text) of & perro жаі yeyovorss GvOpamon Аза i 

who would * corrupt the pure citizen body of Alexandria ' ; in the finds, both of pottery and other and of architec- 

both cases I see a covert and spiteful reference to the Jews, ا راسا سای ادا جم‎ 

who claim the advantages of Alexandrian citizenship without made some excavations with this object. Hubert Schmidt 
ing their non-Greek way of life, 2: gives us a glimpse abandoned any attempt to ish tbe pottery of Settle- 

of industrial life and administration in Alexandri ent the 

on the other side of the same papyrus) shows us a prytanis of ta innati expedition to have recorded the stratification 
hynchus ing the strategus before the Prefect Suba- the pottery 

tianus Aquila Of inefiien i 


2 i por ur 
with a tantalisingly obscure descript ion of the system by which Troy IV. The importance of this for the observation of the 
the granaries were cleared for transport. 7342 (^.D, 102), a — evolution of culture at Troy is obvious. — — 
petition, has a we of irrég parallel to that postulated by the tion of the tery characteristic of Truy V, for instance, 
editor in Luke xvii, 21, 2344 (A.0, 396) mentions a ‘ bishop of us now to more sure in our attribution of the architectural 
the Catholic Church’. 2348 (A.D. 224) is interesting for remains of that settlement. A great advance in our knowledge 

law as ing one of the new ciuzens of the history and development of Troy has been achieved. 
created by the Constitutio Antominiana rawing up a Latin will Characteristic of Troy III are the so-called * owl-faced " 


per агт tt libram, The rest of the documents are of more interest vase. The * Amphikypelion' is abo of 
to the ist than to the general reader. The standard occurrence. In the architecture is similar to that of Tr 
of edi is uniformly excellent. Il, but in construction Troy III differs from the final of 


Jons Bama. Troy Il, If g. The exterior howe walls of Troy I were 


Cassey, M., Rawson, and J. Srixiriwo, Pp. xxii + 325, accumulation of debris on the floors, which were in time covered 
with 918 plates. Princeton: University Press, 1951 (Lon. With new earth and 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege). 235x. walls and 1 
-~ Troy. The Sixth Settlement. Vol. III. Text and Hed. 
b Plates. C. W. Btzozx, J. L. Caxzv, and M. teorien 


Rawson, xxix + 418, ig plates, Princeton: Culture the natural ad icky d.i demonstrably in genera 
Univenity Pres, 1953 (London ; Geolirey Cumberlege) not are the peat pence ef i П. caturea 


aus Y 
1 The attribution of the fragment is made certain by а 
citation from it by Demetrius, De Elecutione. 








* JHS LXXI (1952), 146 ff. 
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wares found. Ar least fifty sherds are Early Helladic, others 
are Early Cycladic. ‘The comparative dating so far obtainable 
is only relative, but in general Troy 111 scems parallel to a 
middle stage of Early Helladic. 
more with the West, but some with Central Anatolia are per- 
haps also discernible. Since the debris was about 3 metres 
thick and divides into at least three strata, we can assume that 
the settlement covered a minimum of three generations and 
would have existed about a century. 

Dórpfeld always referred to Troy IV as a ‘village’ or a poor 
settlement. cmann was cr the mistaken impression 
that the area of this settlement was no greater than that of 
Troy H. It is, however, i ' larger, and it may per- 
haps have been walled. The architecture continues the tradi- 
tion of the two previous settlements, but whereas in Troy III 
the outside walls were of stone and crude brick was —— 
mainly for interior walls, this settlement reverts to the practice 
a de RUP PUn Jo ich Mw Bunte mH 
period, t in cooking at least the Trojans of that 
date made — progress. Whether this type of oven was 
invented independently at Troy or was borrowed from abroad 
cannot yet be determined. It was known on the Mainland 
‘of Greece at an earlier date from Neolithic times onwards. The 
pottery continues and dev the tradition of Troy III, but 
the potter’s wheel seems to have been more often loyed, 
]t never, however, reaches the quay of that of Troy V. As 
in Troy III a great number deer bones and horns were 
found, indicating that the Trojans were a hunting folk. In 
general the external relations of Troy IV. are with the West 
rather than with the North, East, or South. There were no 
doubt connections with Central Anatolia and the Near East, 
but the wares of the Early Bronze Age of the . found at 
T show that it looked mainly westwards. c character 


—— of culture at —— Certain —* 
provements are to noted in architecture, though 
ials; stone and brick, were the same, were used in a 
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work of discovering and clearing the magnificent 
wall which is the —— TEE VI 
but of Troy as a whole, He also found some uses the 


of *m . The plans in photos 446 and 447 show how 
much the American cxcavations have added to A 
of Troy VI. They have added to the great fortification wall 


and made the view of the cast wall much more imposing. They 
have given us other houses of the period, and by a methodical 
—— на of ts Seer р Mrd no 
able history e development is important stage in t 
evolution of Troy and its relations with the external wo 
especially that of the west and. Mycenac, What we wou 
like is a detailed study devoted to houses similar in treat- 
ment to the excellent account of the walls, It may be objected 
that the information is all in the book. ‘This is true, 
but the reader has to q и out, and such Ë 
always done much better by the excavators themse 

It has, of course, long been recognised that Troy VI was the 
‘Trojan settlement, both of the and of the Late Bronze 
Age. The continuity of the evolution of culture from the Middle 
to the Late Bronze Age which is obvious at Troy 

xogical or cultural break between the 

and the Late Bronze Age. This is by the 

ment on the Mainland, where Late Helladic evolves 

from Middle Helladic under the impact of outside influences, 
such as that of the Minoan culture from Crete. Ta view thero- 
fore of the of time it covered and the striking character 
of its ruins, the Sixth Settlement of Troy unquestionably deserves 
the honour of occupying the whole volume in this series which 
Professor Blegen and his col have devoted to it, It was 
a royal stronghold, although the builder of the ninth settle- 
ment, by removing the centre of the mound, must have de- 
atroved all that i t 
buildings, Т 


Troy VI marks a new era in the history of Hisarlik, New 
features manifest themselves everywhere, in architecture, in 
ceramics, and in general culture, As already remarked, it was 
a royal castle in which the walled area, as for instance at 
Mycenac, was reserved for the prince and his immediate 
of officials and guards, while the ordinary popula- 
settlements in € 


i 
š 
í 
A 
2 


order. The large houses, with their massive 
stone foundations, their size, the use of interior columna, their 


simple, strai ard plans, their ° detachment ' are in strong 
— i somewhat crowded buildings 
the settlements. 
The dise of a cremation to the late 


cemetery belonging 
period of Troy suggests a change in burial customs, but the 
study of the strata within the citadel nowhere showed the 
presence of any intrusive elements that coukl account for the 
introduction of new burial 


custom. 
Materiah now in use which are conspicuous arc and 
ivory. The former was from one solitary pomibly 


known 
belonging to Trey TV, and the fatter from only one certain 
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piece in Troy IT. Paste beads were fairly commion in the late raracter of the material, which cannot be analysed by statisti- 
period of Troy VI, and ten or more pieces of ivory also belong cal mei i i The intant 
to the sixth settlement. tality apparently he hig: it 
In pottery the old forms and fabrics are superseded by new апа уеш ое tbe population and the rigours of Nfe and selecti 
wares with a new serics of shapes, Grey Minvan ware has no processes in the first in e concludes 
local antecedents, for the excavators now admit that they were mixture was dominant at Troy from its foundation onward ' 
in error when they suggested a transitional phase between the and thar racial continuity is illustrated ly reappearances of 
fifth and sixth settlements. ‘This ware is at first the same kind Various traits as well as by persistence of the. Mediterranean 
of pottery which equally suddenly characterises the opening of type. The similarities of the Trojan skulls are with the cast, 
the Middle Helladic period on the Greek Mainland, south-cast, Aegean, north, possibly in that order of im 3 $i 
The animal bones for the first time the presence of the Dr. Angel most wisely disclaims any certainty for his results, 
horse, which appears in the rst stratum of Troy VI and there- which are obtained rather by implication, and says that * the 
after cansist in all the — deposits. Weare thus essence of the racial situation m a growing civilization is 
led to believe that the new people о Troy VL who built the — Heracleitan flux', He has set forth his evidence c and 
great walls, brought with them the domesticated hirse. scientifically, and the facts so far available are presented for the 
The excavators divide the total deposit of Troy VI into three inspection and study of all students and scholars. Dr. Angel is 
subperiods, БАГ; Middle, andl Late, In the first there are to аач on an excellent report which is of 
some Middle Helladic pieces. In the second there is a steadily interest to all concerned with the prehistory of the Near East. 


ing influx of Mycenaean wara, ln the third actual A. J. B. Wace. 
Мусепаеап vases were oportet i considerable numbers, < 
and the Trojan potters : 


many attempts to ‘them, The Coming of Iron to Greece, Hy T. Burton Brown. ~ 
Some of the Mycenaran vases were probably — theirs Pp. 329. Privately printed by J. É. Hawkins, 119 Wool. | 
contents, but others represent shapes which could have been wich Road, London. Price qos, сау 3 
brought in only for their own use. The finding in House УТЕ © ‘There are certain devices and motifs that are distinctive 

of at least five large stirrup jars can be paralleled by the fre: enough to present а challenge: why do they appear af certain ú 
quency with which such jars are found in houses on the Main. times in particular places; why do they mot infrequently © 


land, as at Thebes, Tiryns, Zygourics, Mycenac (Howe of disappear, to emerge again centuries later; how did 
Columns, House of Oil Merchant, House of Wine Merchant k arrive? ‘The same questions are asked by new shapes in iene 
Troy VI looked westward. ‘This is shown by the likeness of — work, by techniques and inventions and ethnological practices, 
the Minyan Ware to that of the Mainland, and by the frequent Some of these cna have long been themes for contro- 
imports of Mycenaran pottery and other objects. The versy, others present themselves as fresh: discoveries multiply. 


Micenacan Ware found begins with L.H, I and I in the Middle Though the last word may never be said, much information 
Subperiod. In the Late Subperiod L-H. III ware is common can be gathered by carchully examining what are obvious 
and, though much of it is clearly of the A style, in the last hase, clues, 
Vih, of Troy VI L.H. IIIBH pottery was clearl ished in Mr. Burton Brown has collected not only the more familiar 
use as is demonstrated by the pieces illustrated in the plates. of such clues but also a large number of others, and his collection 
With the Hittite world contacts seem to have been rare, but i$ accompanied by discussions andaninterpretation, — Thus the 
with Cyprus there were undoubtedly connections proved by book has a scope much wider than the title suggests and an 
the presence of Cypriote pottery in Late Troy VI. Om the appeal from at least three сіз. Because the * collection ', 
other hand, Trojan ware has been found in Cyprus and in submitted in a series of catalogues interspersed with the text. 
Palestine. has an independent value, it is here reviewed first. Readers 
The Sixth Settlement perished in a violent carthquake— may not agree about the relevance of all the types and subjects 
was this-Laomedon's Troy which was in legend connected with comprised; they may wish to subtract from or add to the ex- 
Poseidon the earthshaker ? —of which the excavators give plenti- amples quoted, and are, indeed, invited to do so; but they will 
ful proof. It would have taken place after L.H. HIB, ttery find themselves constantly using ‘those lists, of which the full 
wasin use. The development from L.H. IIA to LH. LIB the significance only gradually becomes apparent, They will, 
excavators place about 1300, which in our view is too late and however, regret that Saul Weinberg's important article in AJA 
is hased on Parti s ide which they (p. 20) do not accept. LI has been overlooked when they come to the * horned ' or 
We would place the transition from - IIIA to B after the ' Macedonian ' handles on p. 187, - 
close of the Amama Age about 1350-1340 B.C. and so give Naturally, the discussions form the main body of the book. 
L.H. IHB, which to judge by the great amount of pottery be- Some deal with the subjects of the catalogues, some with other 
ing to this style inust have enjoyed a life, a span ex- — aspects of archacology or with historical and eth 
tending at least to the end of the reign of tah. The topics bearing on the interpretation advocated, Here, too, the 
beginning of Troy VI is placed by the authors about 1900 sc. range i #0 great that omissions are inevitable, and each 
or even later, but there is no certainty as yet for such absolute ist who reads will, no doubt, produce criticisms relating to 
dates. In any case, Troy VI seems to open about the same — his own field, Anatolian experts, for instance, will think that 
time as the early Hittite kingdom, and the sudden appearance — more should have been said about textual evidence for iron 
of Grey Minyan suggests that its beginning was also approxi- and for cremation among the Hittites: the actual cremation 
mately cont papery with the commencement of the Middle burials at Bogazkóy were, of course, discovered too late for 
Helladié period. We have reason to believe that the Middle insertion, 
Hellactic people were Greeks. The Hittites were Indo- A basic principle thus arises: how far do omissions, which 
—— the new Trojans of Troy. VE were akin to the involve the роу though not the certainty of misinterpret- 
Middle Helladic folk they presumably were also Indo-Europeans, ing the evi nce, detract from the books value? The answer, 
We would thus have what was practically 2-simultancous move. for one reviewer at least, is that gains definitely outweigh losses. 
ment at the inning of the Middle Bronze Age of Indo- There are some very useful sections that might some day be 
European peo (with horses?) into these areas stretching expanded into separate articles (those, for instance, on tripods 
from Central Anatolia in the East past Troy in the centre tp and hbulac, provided that the proto-Rbulae from Alaja are 
Pylos in the West, Troy, especially "Troy „іза key site in also considered). There arc, moreover, stions, arising 
this great Indo-European invasion, as we assume, of the Near from the breadth of the field covered, which are new and 
East, and for this reason alone we welcome this M and stimulating; references which are relevant but unexpected ; 
admirable presentation of their results by Professor Bl and all these must not be missed. The presentation is sometimes 
his colleagues, OF ri riz omms! We look forward eagerly to awkward, unorthodox; reading is not casy; but itis certainly 
their fourth volume describing in the same masterly fashion the rewarding, | 
results of the excavation of Troy VII, the first stage of which The conclusions must now be summarised. Mr. Burton 
was Priam’s city, Brown believes that the introduction of motifs, inventions, and 
Dr. Lawrence Angel's book is the first of a series of mono- practices is due to the arrival of migrants; that the recrudescence 
graphs pla to accompany the main account of the excava- — of these phenomena after periods of eclipse can be attributed 
tions at Troy, and other volumes will in due course deal with — to further arrivals of kindred peoples: and that thus we can 
animal bones, coms, and various analyses. Dr. L- Angel account for certain major changes im the Aegean civilisation 
handles the rather scanty human material with his usual and elsewhere, Greet landa world be subject to such changes, 
scientific — He deals with only forty-five skeletons notably in the sixteenth and thi th centuries and at the 
ür ions of eletons, for some are very fragmentary, es- beginning of the ge rtric period. "To what extent can this 
pecially those from the urn burials in the cremation cemetery — throry be reconci with any of the familiar views on thc 
of Troy VI. With the new Trojan material Dr. Angel has origins of Minoans, Mycenarans, and Greeks: views based, to 
included older material, previo described by Virchow and  acertain extetit, on philology and tradition, a well as on actual 
Houzé, fron North-western Anatolia and sites like Thermi in = remains? One needs to be told. References in the text to 
the neighbouring Aczean area. In spite of the scantiness and relevant literature could have clarified the issue. 
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гасене Ше Пика о при эз маши сушп, 
Б PM DIOE ERA Ыр RC apport Uo. E e: 
10-20 overstress the strength of the opposition, On the 
res his belief that trade was a comparatively unim- 
rtant factor can scarcely be acceptable: ample literary 
evidence about its wide r tions exists, such as the records 
of the Assyrian merchants at Kültepe. And surcly no influx 
of peoples, even on a comparatively small кле, could have 
come to Greece after 800 в.с. (аз also postulated) without 
notice by Greek 

All movements of peoples reached Greece, it is suggested, 
ыа —— Baring passex at some time through the Caucasus. 

that, some day, more stratified material will 
be — — that region, ta which Mr. Burton Brown's 
OAEL excavations in Axerbuijan have taken uz one step nearer. 
In the — his book, in spite of the points challenged 
above amd the reserve accorded to several conclusions, deserves 
our attention. 
wW. Lamm. 


den 


sohali. Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Hern- 
hard Schweitzer. Ed. R. Lurrms. Pp. 419, with or 
lates. Stuttgart: Kohihammer, 1954. DM. 46. 

— жакын олар кише йдзе th af 
penetration, and кк ualities of his scholarship arc reflected 
in his Festschrift. istinguished contributors have exerted 
themselves io give fs their best; printer and block-maker 
have done them proud, and the book may rank as a. Festschrift 
of outstanding merit. ‘Two thirds of the total of fifty-eight 
articles are appropriately on Greek subjects, and show a marked 
inclination towards art and archaeology; in fact, only Berve's 
essay on the scope of Pyrrhus" i in ‘Sicily and Paul 
Maas' restorations in. Bacchylides fr. 20 A belong to other 
fields. Roman studies, not under consideration in this review, 
have a smaller hut t spectacular 

The book opens with two capital articles on Mycenacan sub- 
i Wace most satisfactorily locates all the monuments seen 
Ty Pausanias, with the sole exception of the * Grave of Atreus ', 
be i5 inclined to id "with the tumulus surmounting the 
ME of Clytemnestra; if Pausanias Grave of Atreus need 
be sought outside the Shaft Grave Circle, this seems the best 
bet. Marinate: makes some good points about the chalice 
with the falcons ( ex-doves) from the Fourth Shaft Grave, He 
points out that Nestor’s браз іп Шай XI is not a си 
sumably the point of the four handles is that it would take two 
le to lifi this mixing-vessel when full) ; but when 


he tries to itby saparan with double-bottomed Cretan 
ils of uses he carries less conviction. Figured 
handles with two méguévez underneath could spell column crater, 


and if R. S. Young is right in regarding the column crater as a 
metal form of Geometric times and not an Early Corinthian 
potter's invention — Supii. II 173 £.) I should suggest 
this as a ible solu 
Parücies recall 5 Schwreitzer's pioneer work in the Gen- 

metric. Weickert sketches an evolution of Protogeomrtric 
ornamentation which leads to the abstract picture. Eraiker, 
on the other hand, sees in the Geometric picture something 
evolved as distinct from the ornamentation, governed by its 
own rules, with narrative — — а% me pine factor ; 
асаа езе рува vaar Og actions and 

not particular incidents, he ranges himself with British rather 
than German scholars, Їп а masterly article Kunze inaugur- 
ates the scrious study of the great figured vases; by reassem- 
a portions of two Dipylon craters he discovers one 
of the front-rank painters and seta him in his relationship to 
other artists of the classic Geometric, According to my notes, 
a fragment with legs in — should give ihe t bottom of the 
combat-zone of pl. B a band ol cross-hatched 
Triangles below, | attribution may be at fault. 

The bulk of the ticles deal with archaic topics and sculpture 
of the great t period. Buschor briefly appraise the two great 
Samian marble sculptors—ibe Master of the Hera and Gens- 
leca, He brings to light two further dedications by Cheramyes, 
who now appears as having set up three handsome offerings 
over a span of twenty years or so; who was this man with the 

name? Von Gerkan vindicates the ae e 
Koldewey's nbservations at Neandria against Doerpieid s an 
Schefold's surmises that the temple had a peristasis, and thus 
re-establishes К 's three-piece Acolic capitals; this 
зестпя — — and I add as corroboratory evidence the 

е ане в ББ vol ute-piece 
(Fendi, Am e ib clpe al me cadi plam of the 
similar walk айп the e ег ol t 
seventh-century je at Sm Krauss demonstrates that 
the cornice of the Lucanian Heraeum had no grison; he then 


123 
argues, leas cogently, that the roof-tiling must have ended in 
antefixes (of which, however, no trace remains) behind behind the 
trough of the sima, thus presenting a double crest for which be 
seeks comparisons in later classcal roofs like the circular 
Lysicrates monument, — the apple that Dawkins 
put in Paris’ hand on the solos aetna? Y seeing tn this 
intrusion an element which had no e in the archaic icono- 
graphy of this scene, 5, боген regards the Aatrachonryo- 
muchia às derived from the Egyptian war of the mice and cats 
and — of the sixth century #.c. Та connection with the 
Theban tale Lullies re-illustrates the Arndt seal with the 
human-bodied sphinx reading a scroll; her dugs look Minoan, 
ber head archaic, the bottom is a monkey’ =. 

Beazley makes amends. to the —— Nicosthenes by —— 


ing a entary cup of his ed by 
* їп —— with а a id 


attempts to cap the Amasis am 
in the same collection, — Bielefeld publishes from photographs 
an Exrkian — with a striking painting of a four out of 
hand, and Hermine Speier restores the design of the Euphronian 
Ilicu Persis cylix in Foin with the help of fragments in the 
Vatican. An engaging note by Lippold on three vase inscrip- 
tions appeared after his death. 
Karouzes contrasts the motion and rhythm of the Om 
and Kassel Apollos (identified respectively with the Alexikakas 
of Calamis and Phidias Parnopios):; he finds in the narrowed 
stance and the relief character of the Kassel statue the developed 
Phidian conception of the god. — Krischen reviews fifth-century 
armüng scenes in which a female figure hands the warrior his 
arms, and suggests that the of Phidias was not herself 
depicted as under arms but as proffering arma to the cleruchs 
to sanctify their armed departure; without 
such an action on Athena's part harmonises with the gesture af 
the statue, — Brommer shows that the fragment Smith no, 127 
to the lower part of the Iris of the Parthenon west pedi- 
menty his gives a fine swirl to the drapery at the back, and at 
the same time elucidates the inclination of the statue and the 
securing of the flying figure in the pediment. Wegner secks to 
attribute two fragments to the charioteer of Athena in the same 
t. The major one, rising the lower legs of a figure 
in chiton and himation, seems to ft the position admirably, but 
the calm vertical fall of the chiton around the feet disagrees not 
only with the Anonymus Nomeel but with the spirited move- 
ment of the horses, which must surely have been transmitted to 
the charioteer. Ashmole ex some nineteenth-eentury 
fo ies of heads from the frieze slabs on the Acropolis. 
arder handles with some adroitness two much-discussed 
artista’ signatures—that of Paconius’ Victory, and the Columna 
Maniana on which he prefers to take ypéqcow as the sculptor's 
name, The explanation of iviex at Olympia as a kind of 
- Amtsimperfcktum " does not remove the difficulty, since that 
imperfect is one of duration and the ruin action of the decree 
or dedication cannot fall outside its limits; in assuming with- 
out discussion that the competition was not an * echte Agonistik " 
Harder does less than justice to. Paeonius" words, Among the 
old favourites, the problem of —— of the * Venus 
Genetrix type’ is reconsidered by W. Fuchs, who stresses the 
mannerst treatment and plumps for Callimachus. Vagn 
Poulsen gers likely copies of the portraits óf Cimon and Phidias 
in two heads in Qo 
Lysippan studies are to Hie fare. Kleiner gives the — 
of a seminar from which the master emerges enriched ; $ 
on the other hand, robs Lysippus to pay Leochares: Canso 
nant with the recent discovery that Lysippus was already active 
i үер ' lifetime, Schuchhardt looks for works of the long- 
—— — z youth amd recognises ome in the Ny Carlsberg- 
lerakles. Might the same not be done for Phidias, 
an it was agreed that he was a bald old man іш фло в.с. 
Luschey discusses the re-emergence of symbolic creatures in 
Atte sepulchral art from the end of the fifth century, and Miss 


Richter makes a point in sup ol Fris Johansen's view of the 
relationship af ling and on the figured stelas. Two 
marble heads of children in Göttingen are published by Horn 


and W. H. Grom, Curtius in a best flash of genius traces back 
the scheme of the high priest's servant in a late fifteenth-century 
Flemish Betrayal to the Attalid dying Persian in the Vatican. 
To conclude with the miscellaneous matter, Nilsson suspects 
that the little archaic terracotta altars of Corinth are house 
altars, like those of Olynthus and Magna Graccia, and would 
trace the custom back to the shadowy Mycenacan offering 
benches: in the t state of our Ке this seems a 
longish shot. Webster scores a point or two on representations 
from Attic comedy. Herbig throws a —— light on the 
demi-monde of the Etruscan mirror, And Vogt re-establishes 
the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople a3 the 
foundation of Conatantine the Great and pot of hits son 


Constantius, 
J. M. Cook. 
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Protogeometric Pottery. 
~ RVI + 990, with 38 
Jarendon Press, 15952. тобу. 

This is an important book, In effect it is à museum catalogue 
ef nearly all the Protogeometric vases in Greece, and they are 
A vast company, The worst of itis, that the people who need 
its guidance most, poor students and travelling. scholars, can 
not afford it. On the other hand, the vases it illustrates and 
—— bes —— аге Е abstract in their decoration o 
a tp the average run of mare opulent dilettanti. Lf only 
the author had allowed his generally clear illustrations to speak 
for him sometimes, how much bulk might have been saved, 
We can, however, be grateful to him for the clarity and case of 
style with which he sets before us a prodigious amount of 


le s 

“The ns half of the book concerns Attica, and henceforth no 
one will be inclined to dispute that Greek Geometric style 
originated in Attica. If parts of the argument in this section 
are not always immediately casy to follow, the difficulty arises 
from the nomenclature and arrangement of Kerameitos | and 
IV, which our author histo use: he might have made it easier 
lor us by adding a few. more references. I ain particularly 
grateful for the illustration of a new pyxis in London (pl. 1). 
Clearly this must be an ancestor of the Protocorinthian “Tall 


By V. R. n'A, DresgOROUGH. 
plates and 1 map, : 


Pyxis " shape, and no one will again be disposed to look for the 
prototype of this shape in Crete, We do not see the shape again 
for 150 years, which must mean that atórage vases were mit 


fashionable in Attic graves, We must 
eclipse overtook Iekythoi also, for that 
much later. 
the aryballas, 
The second half of the book deals with less well-known 
material scattered all over Greece, Im remoteness explains, 
although it does not commend, disturbing shadows and regret- 
table backgrounds in some of the photographs (see pls. 16-20). 
D. is no controversialist, This part of the book might have 
been so dull, had all the combatants been mentioned by name, 
and if all their theories had been brought before us to be de- 
siroyed. Sometimes D. just sets aut the facts remorselessly and 
leaves the theories to fal painlessly apart, as in the matter of 
skyphoi (I prefer the term, ' cups}, with overlapping semi- 
circles (180 ff). Sometimes he alludes obliquely to а past 
debate, z.z., as regards the objects from the multiple Tombs of 
} iani (147). He is ing to the spectacle fibulae 
which have been used to date up the Eure Bronze Age, 
Incidentally, Mr. ikos tells me that he has found 
аксы fibulae in tombs with fourth-century Greek. vass, 
: аена р. can be observed delicately shifting his ground. 
s ing of Kephallenia in a former er (BSA XLII, 268), 
he said that he saw no reason for ° —— a ERA vases 
anything but provincial contemporaries and descendants of 
latest Mycenaean". Now he admits (272) that * the period of 
time covered" (ie, im lower limit) ' cannot accurately be 
determined '. Im other words, the tombs do not confer a 
Mycenacan date on -beads of Northern type found there. 
It i3 characteristic of D. that he notes the Northern connection 
uestion of date. 


(297), but ignores the 
should not allow his love of paradox 


suppose that a similar 
shape, too, reappears 
Its place in Early Geometric graves was taken hy 


wo criticims: {r} D, 
to decoy him intosubtleties of terminology which defy archaeo- 
logical practice and logic. Decoration is not a way of painting 


(123). The main decoration of a decorated vase must bc a 
design of same sort, it cannot be any way of painting, dark on 
light bi, r.t, or the like, However humble this ation 


may be, whether it is a couple of inscribed semicircles on the 
shoulder or a great scene splashed all over the vase, it remains 
the main decoration of its vase. It is a fallacy to call it * sub. 
sidiary decoration ". 

(23) D. exaggerates the difficulty of travel, and this has led 
him to deny to East Crete a Protogeometric style of its own, IF 
their style is not derived from Knossos, ancl here D,'s judgement 
must be accepted, there are enough close resemblances to 

elnc painting in the Kerameikos, and in Ithara, to 

make us call the vases in the. Ghamber tombs at Vrokastro 
Protogcometric * [sec 262), as well as the metal ohjects found 
with them (308 ff.). I xm particularly struck with the resem- 
blance of the decoration on the shoulder of the belly amphora 
in. Kerameikor I, pl. 58; no. 563, Hall, Vrekastro, pl. xxvii, 4 and 
BSA XLVIII, 269; p. 142, from Actos. Even the small neck 
of the oinochoe is characteristic of Ithacan Protogeometric, 
pouring vases. Ж also the ends of the pattern of Hall, foc. cit, 
2 and of E$4 XXXIII, 43, fig. 15. Juxtaposition. of rross- 
hatched and diced diamonds can also be seen on a kantharos 
from Polis, Ithaca, on D. pl. 6 from the Keramcikos and on the 
pyxis from Vrokastro under. discussion. D. convinces me of 
contact between Ithaca and Laconia (288p. I mentioned a 
Protogeometric import from Ithaca in Olympia, ASA XLIV, 
309, Bg. 1, No. 2, amd now we have an Ithacan Protogeo- 
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metric sherd in the Taranto Museum. 
too dificult in the Protegeometric era, 

After these few grumhles, it only remains to congratulate D. 
on writing the standard work on Protogeometric pottery in 


Greece, 
SYLVIA Ветом, 


Travel was not, then, 


Kerameikos. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. Vol. 
V, 1. Dio Nekropole des 10. bis B. Jahrhunderts. 
Text and Plates, By K. Kieren. Pp. viii -- 310, with 
4 plans. 1:67 plates — Berlin: De Gruyter, 1954. DM. 


178. 

Vol. V; i covers the Geometric graves on the barks of the 
Eridanos. There were à hundred of them, and all save eight 
were uncovered by the Germans in the years 1932-40, Close 
attention in excavating and diligent study of the finds have 
brought their reward, and we can at last consider ourselves 
adequately informed about the Dipylon graves. The Sub- 
mycenaean amd Protogeametric йы been dealt with m Vols; 
Iand IV, and the publication of the cemetery is now completed 
down to the late eighth century. ‘The Attic Orientalising, the 
last of the great grave series, will (we hope) follow shortly, 
Dr. Kübler regrets that owing to the d t conditions his 
description and illustrative cover (especially of the metal ob- 
jects) is not always complete: but t ha few drawings would 

ave come in handy, the deficiencies are not serious, The 
production is excellent and the photographs splendid. 

In the first chapter Kabler presents the factual evidence and 
discusses the spread of the cemetery, the orientation of the 
graves, funeral customs (with the alternation of cremation and 
interment) and cult of the dead. He attaches himself to the 
view that Attica was more or less overrun at the end of the 

Age; and he sees in the burial habits of the succe fi 
centuries à growing revival of the older belich and ritual, 
Dionysiac and still more Eleusinian. Itis interesting that finger 
rings and hand-made crock pots are generally found in women’s 
graves, while pyxides and gold head-bands seem to belong to 
male burials, | f 
The weight of Kübler's research is directed upon the vases. 
different forms are examined, and their development is 
explained. Far the transition from Protogeometric and the 
course of Early Geometric in the late tenth and ninth centurics 
this work will not need serious revision; the contemporary Attic 
material outside the Kerameikos is not abundant, and ibler 
has been able to take it fully inte account and incorporate it in 
his scheme. His abeolute dating at this 5 depends on Tel 
Abu Hawam, which he uses to maintain the relatively high 
time scale (see, however, Desborough, Profogeometric Pattery 
294). The art-histerical analysis demands patience and a clear 
head. It seems to incur two main First, the things 
that are significant tend to get sw. The second danger 
comes from pushing to extremes the distinctions that have been 
formulated. Grave 12 will serve as an example, Four of the 
five vases found in the grave (including a cup no, 892}, together 
with the vases from the pyre above it, are dated around the 
beginning of the eighth century (except for one conical-footed 
bowl, apparently much earlier); but the cup no, 893 from the 
grave, though ar first sight almost identical with Воз, is dated 
in the second quarter of the century on art-historical unda; 
and thus the grave is dated a generation or so later than nine 
tenths of the vases found in or over it. But among the obvious 
doubleta (ie. pairs of vases made in one workshop as part of one 
сеа) Bos find кн mone td —— than — 

92 and 893 (¢.2. the sister bowls (pl. 120) from grave 24, or he 
lids (pl. 123) of the pair from grave 10). It is diffücult 4 
the conclusion that a critical instrument has been forged which— 
when applied to the minutiae of lesser vase forms—is apt to 
register with a greater precision than the Geometric craftsman’s 
hand was capable of. In nomenclature Kübler is unexpectedly 
fuid; after the phases of the Early Geometric we hear only of 
High and Late etric, and the distinction between the two 
is not 

The wider connections of the later Geometric pottery of the 
Krrameikos have been reserved for a special supplement; but 
the important question of Late Geometric chronology is dealt 
with at length. Kabler lays full emphasis on the kotyle as the 
one direct link with the western foundations, and in arriving at 
a date in the early thirties of the eighth century for the two 
` Opferrinnen * be justifies a somewhat earlier dating than most 
scholars have affected in recent years. But in cramming into 
the inside of a decade the whole development from the * Rin- 
nen ' t0 the incipient Early Orientalising of no, 1378 (nl. 4o, 
cf. the Oxford amphora 1535. t9, BSA XLII 150) he is less 
convincing. Chi P 173 he appears to bring the Dipylon craters 
alse down inte the same bricf span, so that nearly all the rich 
development of Attic Geometric representational art is concen- 


" 
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trated in his scheme between 745 апі 795 в.с. The graves of 
the last generation of the Geometric in the G ameikos 
have proved a disappointment. "They have added little to our 
large stock of | vases of this time, and what 
they have added is mainly second-rate. ‘The greater part of it 


897 (ck H54 XLII 144 ££), and might almost justly the cic ai 
3 I1 r ana tht almost justify the we of 
the term Horse oA Aa The ‘ards on the banks of the 


Eridanos seem in fact to have sunk in the social scale; Dipylon 
craters did not come this way, and relatively [ew of the hand- 
same amphorae and lydriai of the close of the Geometric 
have been found in urban cemeteries, “This poverty has, I think, 
led Eübler into underestimating the length of the read which 
the Late Geometric vase painters travelled, It is only through 
the study of the interplay and development of traditions and 
painters in the light of the many dozens of figured vases in other 
muscums and collections that a precie arrangement will be- 
come possible. But though Kübler's congestion may need to 
be eased—the early Onientalising downwards inte the last 


— and graves like 25 and 26 upwards in the first half of 
US = ЙА point of the thirties for the * Opferrinnen ' 
scems likely to provide a secure terminal for the absolute 
of the last stage of the Attic Geometric style. 
It remains to congratulate Dr, Kubler on this massive achieve- 
ment and ee that his p ee — grave- 
uences will not be beset by so many difficulties as the present 
ота Һаз һесп. 


J. M. Cook. 
der griechischen Kunst, I. Die geo- 
inetrische und die Form. By F. 


Marz. . 528; 297 plates. Frankfurt, 1950, 

This is the volume of a full-scale history of Greek art, 
written from an individual point of view. ‘The first instalment 
carries the story from 1100 to 570 8.c., and is accompanied by 
a volume of plates and illustrations, which contains good pic- 
tures of a considerable proportion of the surviving works of 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and of the minor arts. All 
these works, hich amount to something like 450 in number, 
are described, and. the iptions include —— biblio- 
graphy, We have therefore the illustrated commentary of a 
very on a period of extreme importance. Much 
of this commentary is both sympathetic and {тан 
ticularly the discussion of geometric painting and the charac 
tion of Early Attic art as showing * ап inflammable imagina- 
tion’: English readers may well find difficulty with the general 
ideas—not only the axiom that structural constants should be 
referred to particular les or races (I am doubtful whether 
it is useful to discover Indogermanic elements in archaic Greek 
art) nor the rather cryptic equation between early archaic art 

contemporary political, religious, and literary phenomena, 
but also the general concept of Strukturforschimg, which is dis- 
cussed in the introduction and to which the author returns in 
his individual interpretations, The reviewer would have wel- 
comed instead mare detailed discussion of individual momi- 
ments, e.g. mythological scenes in geometric (why are the Attic 
ktorione omitted ? Wiink-is-the Sapiiticunce of the so-called 
Dipylon shield? why should the figure on the Tiryns shield be 
Herakles rather than Achilles? who is the Chiot lion-fighter?), 
but the author undoubtedly regards Simubturforschong as his chief 
object, and in spite of its difficulties his book ts a major contri- 
bution te the study of early archaic art. 
T. B. L. Wzssrzn. 


к, 
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Heraion alla Focs del Sele I, Il Santuario— Tl Tempio 
della Dea—Rilievi figurati varii; L'Architettura 
acuradiF.Krauss, I, 0 primo Thesaurus. 

P. ZaNcANI-MoxrTvoRO and U. ZANOTTI-BIANCO. 


of text, pp. 214 and pp. 390; 2 кешелор I-LXIX 
and I-CIV. Mons deri ello Stato, 1951 and 1053. 


ut £43. 

The review u^ de first volume has been delayed. until the 
appearance of the second, since both volumes are closely linked. 

The superbly produced work is the final publication of the 
excavations undertaken from 1934 to 1940, and in the spring of 
1949 by the authors at the ahrine of Hera (there can be no doubt 
of the goddess honoured, as the terracottas in particular show) 
located at the mouth of the Sele (Silaris; River near Paestum in 
5. Italy. The interim reports have oper in VS, Ad, and 
JHS. The present work contains a full account of the struc- 
tures and figured reliefs found on the site, and a great deal of 
very full general discussion of the sanctuary of Hera from his- 
torical, artistic, and religious standpoints, against the back- 
ground of Italiote Greek. culture. There yet remain to be 
published the pottery, coins, objects of bone, metal, and terra- 
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cotta found on the site. For the most part their contribution 
to the dating of buildings and sculpture is small and doubtful 
(see below). The publication of the most recent finds made 
from 1950 on is promised in Altie Memoria della Magna Grecia. 

The history of the site, as it emerges the excavation, 
Trmains obscure in many details, The excavators are inclined 
to regard the site as part of the earliest scttlement of the Grecks 
who afterwards established Poseidonia: one of those headland 
or island preliminary settlements common elsewhere (I 22-4). 
The sanctuary here established by the incoming Greeks not far 
from the later port of Poseidonia retained subsequently the 

and rcverence of the inhabitants of Poscidonin— 
Paestum, especially zs the centre of a fertility cult of Hera (ex- 
cellently discussed (I 9-19) in its manifestations here and elsc- 
where, with an interesting account of what seems tc be a modern 
survival of pagan cult practice). At a later date, indeed, the 
fortunes of the sanctuary and the city of Poseidonia were affected 
by the fall of Svharis, but for the earliest foundation the ex- 
cavators prefer (1 то, r40) the tradition which connected 
Poseidonia, or rather the temple, with the Argonauts (Strabo 
У 252). This is taken ta indicare a Thessalian-Bocotian strain, 
as well as the Troezenian element resented bv refugees 
expelled from Sybaris (Aristotle, Pol, V in 12, 1303429) who may 
have settled at Posidonia, while there was a later accession of 
Sybarites expelled from their homes by the fall of their own 
city, Whatever the antiquity of the site (see Dunbabin, Tae 
Western. Greeks 25-6, and 0 Strabo's Greek will hardly 
bear this interpretation, and Dunbabin’s suggestion is better 
(sb. cit, 26), thar the high antiquity of the site on the sea, 
from which the Sybarites (?) moved inland, brought about the 
traditional association with the Argonauts. This * high anti- 
quity " of the settlement at the Silaris mouth, tentatively ас- 
cepted by Dunhabin, is one of the problems which await solu- 
tion or clarification by the publication of the small finds; and 
it is a great pity that room was not made in these two volumes 
for the publication of at least a selection of the pottery finds 
mentioned briefly in I 25 as including Protocorinthian as well as 
Corinthian (leaving aside the sub-Mycenacan aster), It would 
not be the first time that imitations were confused with originals, 
and dated too early, just as some of the ivories from the recent 
excavations at Paestum (474 57 (1953), 2t4 and pl. G1, 43, 
which seem to be native (?Etruscan), are taken (ibi) to 
unported lonian Greck. Some of the terracottas from, Foce 
del Sele have parallels at Perachora (Prrachora I 191), which are 
dated to the early sixth century. 

With the arrival of the refugees from Sybaris, at the destruc- 
tion of that city, the excavators connect the erection of the temple 
of Hera treated in Vol. I (replacing an earlier structure of 
which only traces remain). The disaster of the attack and occu- 
pation by the Lucanians in the carly fourth century, their ex- 
pulsion by Alexander of Molossia (between 336 330 в:с.}, 
and their return to dominate the Greek city (though the cult 
seems t0 have retained its importance) are seen to have left 
their marks on the sanctuary; earlier structures provided build- 
ng material for the later, a thus — oF — sculptural 
decoration was preserved, and its discovery makes a precious 
addition to the scant remains of early Italiotc art. 

The excavations have revealed in the sanctuary four buildings 

r from before the Lucanian attack: A Borie peripteral 
temple, the altar before the temple (at a greater distance than 
ual, and not co-axial with the temple}, a small Doric building 
called hy the excavators * Treasury ' I (sec discussion of the term 
in 1I 9-10), though the new discoveries at Paestum itself justify 
doubts as to the use of the term, and an archaic * stoa ' used, the 
excavators suggest, as a place of purification for those presenti 
themaclves at the sanctuary. All these are in what is calle 
‘Zone A’, as is also a complex of structures scemingly serving 
the same as the archaic *stoa', and pretty clearly 
dated after the period of destruction, and forming part of the 
restoration, Some distance away, in ' Zone B', are remains of 
walls and of a tower, also of later date. 

Of the earlier buildings relatively little remains in sity, but 
enough of — and scattered architectural fragments 
remain in case of the Temple and ‘ Treasury’ I to it 
convincing reconstructions by Friedrich Krauss and i n - 
cavators. Of special importance are the sculptured metopes: 
some were Tying fallen or dismounted on the ground, — 
were built into the later structures, from which their recovery 
has been a miracle of patience and skill, of which the excavators 
are justly proud. A very useful list ([ 69-6) analyses the sculp- 
tural finds. The great bulk of the metopes amd fragments are 
associated with ‘Treasury’ I and are fully treated in Volume 
II (see below}. ‘To the archaic temple are allotted metopes 
nos. 45, 45, 64, 7o, Bg, and a number of fragments which are 
— only as an indication of a diversity of subject (no, to 
* Frammento di busto con chitone e balteo '; no. 12 * Metope 
incompleta con arciere inginocchiato *), No, 9, a metope with 
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à representation of Herakles, trimmed for later use as a stele 
base, may be part of the decoration of the temple as restored 
after the disastrous fire and damage of the Lucanian t 
le Seon hoplite metope (no. 47), of different dimensions 
from the foregoing, and certain other y TC 
a Gretk-Amazon battle, and are tentatively allotted to another 
small building (* ‘Treasury * III) of e. 480 B.c., though all other 
traces of it have disa ‘One is more inclined to accept 
these evidences of * Treasury" II than the far more dubious 
evidence for a ' T! f na s EA QM E 
authors themselves say, 1 173) represented by no, 38, 
portion of a head (no. 24) render dubious — stylistrc 
tx and aho the suggestion that these ient: 
and a Doric capital (Rg. 49) belong to another * T "(ID 
to be dated between 5 530 B.C., perhaps tà be ascribed to 


Velia, "This is imaginative reconstruction with a ven š 
and indeed throughout the publication the Бон — 
enthusiasm for their discoveries ifests itself in an almost 
uninhibited exercise of the imagination, But let it be said in 
all fairness that conjecture is never represented as anything else 
but conjecture. 

For reasons of space the archaic ‘ stoa*, the * Treasuries" IT 
апі ПІ, and the later structures may be passed over. The 
temple and ‘Treasury’ I, and especially their sculptural 
decoration, represent the objects of greatest interest, 

The temple of Hera treated in Vol. I was a Doric peripteral 
structure (8 X t7 columns) 38-9 metres long and 18-6 metres 
wide, with pronaos (distyle in antis), naos and adyton; the 
peristyle is two intercolumnations deep at back and sides, and 
three at front. Of the ninety-two metopes of the recon- 
struction only five survive more or less complete. There is no 
apace to mention the problems of the reconstruction from 
scattered fragments where relatively little is preserved im sifu: 
some of the problems are of great interest, e.g. the presence or 
absence of angle contraction, the position of a staircase or stair- 
cases to the roof, Suffice it to say that the whole reconstruction 
is well discussed Ьу Е. Kenan ind the excavators, and illustrated 
by admirable drawings. It ig worth quoting the general char- 
actersation of the temple (95): *... . il nostro edificio prende 
posto tra i tempi del periodo di transizione, con alcuni caratteri 
ancora arcaici, come il numero inconsueta delle scanalature 
celle colonne, come la persistenza della rastremazione dei tri- 
glifi e dell' obliquità delle metope, come il profilo delle sue 


cornici, e con altri piü maturi come il perfetto "nto della 
della con la p i e come la contrazione degli interassi 
angolari. Infine rivela influssi marcatamente ionici nella 


pianta, nella decorazione dell'elevato e nella concezione del 


pronao. 
There is no substantial evidence for — the pottery finds 
help little; the style of the metopes (see below) seems, with 
certain cteristics of the structure, to determine the date 
arrived ——— B.C., the impulse being given by the fall 
of Sybharis and the flight of refugees to Poseidonia, In any case 
there must be something of a gap between the conception of the 
temple and the execution ofthe metopes, though not necessarily 
a very long one. How far is this dating an independent con- 
clusion from the evidence, or how far, like the excavators’ 
dating of * Treasury ' I, based on a historical preconception? 
‘The present writer does not feel competent to speak of the purely 
architectural considerations, but, it may be asked, are the 
evidences of * transition" effectively such, or evidences of lack 
of skill (cf. slotting of some metopes and pure ition of 
others with the glyphs) The metopes are a sad ruin, for 
little can. be guessed of the subject, or subjects—for there must 
have been more than one; sce | 123 for a description of the 
main surviving examples: are the figu in a ritual 
dance or a ritual procession? ‘There are also the small remains 
of what might be an Amazonomachy (no. 6 of catalogue, pl. 
LX). Therefore what has perished might have displayed 
striking differences of style, and what remains M little 
opportunity for conjecture on subject or position on the build- 
ing (though the XQ make an р гака n. 1, and 126, 
n. 2). The parallel drawn between the striding figures of the 
metopes and the running figures of Euthymides amphora with 
the Rape of Korone (Munich 2309), which gives the su ed 
date 510-500 1.6., does not scem altogether unsuitable for the 
drapery rendering, but its significance is small for purposes of 
datng: the relie may well be later, though not necessarily 
so; indeed, the details chosen for the comparison are approxi- 
mations to renderings which go back also before 510 &.c. The 
heads suit the date suggested: at least some do (pls XLI- 
XLIV, XLV-XLVIII), another (pls. L-LIT) looks more bar- 
barouns, or earlier, and younger sister tosome work of the * Treas- 
ury' Т. One wonders if they are not all imitated from vase 
paintings (;/f. pl. XLVIII for the body beneath the 

rendered in what might be called a painter's rather than a 
sculptor’s style) by local artists of varying capacity, Separate 
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remo concludere che je 


jr 


artists are detected I igi: "oea pol no 
е аа рои ола ана анаа а ен нна 
buirsi anche il n. 5° (No. 4 is too . The dating is a 
nice poet, as is dio ас article Б E che mbes 
which is fully discussed 1 123-40. Interesting isti 
are the heads placed | the tantis at the top ofthe metope 
(to avoid too high relief in the bodies?), and the absence of 
ши "cuiti ое состане 
he oblique setting of the metopes (137, Treasury I}, 
the taper of metopes (? down) sad of ttighypiis (2 up), though 

dam the practice quite certam, 


— — f in the 
J of parts in 1 
characteristics be intended to secure the right ical 
effect from ird Jos: = 
The subject of the second volume is the small building 
* Treasury ' I connected by the cxcavators with Sybaris when first 
discovered. now ta connection with Siris. It lies 
14* m the tem re (? M d os dn 
lecture of. Anciml Greer Lai ilding], : е 
with it and orientated like it E-W. Its dimensions are small 
(length, including porch, 16-94 metres, breadth 8-4 metres), 
it is of the Doric order, tetrastyle prostyle in form, divided into 
a deep , and a cella only 4:80 metres deep, in the back 
wall of which is a door. It was decorated with thirty-six 
metopes; further ornament consisted of reliefdecorated anta- 
capitals (rosettes on one, lorus-palmette chain on the other), an 
elaborately decorated cornice under the architrave on the out- 
side of side and back walls (decoration of rosettes and leaves, 
sce 24-5) at the level of the anta-capitals, amd a moulding above 
the rear door (26, бш. то), No trace has survived of the 
horizontal cornice (arton), sina, and water-spouts. The roof 
is hipped (about which there can be no doubt), and the organisa- 


tion of its timbers and the nature of the geison presents some nice 
problems; sotme assistance is given the metope-trighyph 
slabs: " Infatti non solo sul lato posteriore di alcune lastre, me 


in qualche caso anche sul taglio superiore sano praticati incavi, 
che dovevano essere in rapparto con lignee sporgenti pi 
del necessario * (40). Some of these cuttings settle the question 
of the hipped roof ('sul taglio superiore di alcune lastre del 
fregio sono stati praticati incavi per far posto alle estrermmità 
inferiori di travi inclinati ', 41), but not the angle of the incline, 
For various reasons (see 40-1) the excavators restore a geisom 
and architrave of wood (see the discussion 33); but they seem 
elsewhere (68), on account of the absence of an upper frame to 
the metopes, to suggest * una lastra fittile nella ia funzione 
di geison-sma , , . poteva completare verso I’ to il fregio 
dorico, nascondendone le irregolarità con la sua parte pendula *, 

| problems of the architectural reconstruction merit the 
interest and careful examination of the see Dinsmoor?, 
lac, cit.) ; suffice ito say here that in a aplendi series of draw- 
ings (pl. I-X 2111) all the evidence is made available to other 
students. 


sblication cl th sculpture палар, the piecing together and 
P on ol the sculptu l ang i 
reservation of which have been done wih exceptional skill. 
pec же гато рола aE SE e Soa Da 
a certain —— — no. t (uncertain); Herakles and 
Hera, no. 7; Herakles and Antaios, no. 15; Head of Mourni 
Woman, no. 23 (uncertain); Orestes and Erinys, no. 26; 
Apollo and Artemis, no. 28; Tityos and Leto, no. 29; e 
— 
no attached triglyph; two (Mourning Women, no. 22 and 
Herakles and Nemean Lion, no. 16) have the trighyph on the 
right. ‘The blocks succeed each other above the wooden (2) 
architrave in a curious arrangement so that thev overlap 
slightly, each wiglyph on the precedi er. They 
are also set at an angle to the front t of thë architrave, as 
it were en échelon (see G7, fig. 17}. At cach comer is a two-faced 
trigiyph block. The tri taper upwards slightly and the 
: ks vary tly in thickness. 
Apart from the cuttings on the inside and top of the slabs, 
which have to be fitted into the roof construction, the presence 
or absence of attached triglyphs, and their placing on the left 
or right, restrict the possible arrangements of the metopes in 
onler, ‘There are two further limiting factors: (a) it ap 
that when the building fell into disuse {and also еа 
damage by fire) the metope-triglyph blocks were dismounted 
(the good state of Tvation of some seems to indicate that 
they oie an from a height) and, before their use elicwhere, 
were on the ground approximately at the same point (in 
relation to the side of the building) whesc they lad been located 


above the architrave andl some stayed thus—this seems clearly 


demonstrated in the case of the Tityos and Leto по. 29 
by Hts distance from the corner triglyph (see 320). (b) Five 
b on the rear short side (Silens alarmed, no. B; Silens 
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‚ тю. g; Dioscuri, no. go; Leucippidac, mo. 91; 
Hero on Tortoise, no, 27) bear the mark H on the top edge, 


“west side"; 

alphabet of bu if they had Ionian 

Ü t not an 
Achnran Н = °; E Taki — — 
limitations the excavators have arran the metopes (pll. 
XIX-XXII). They have also taken account of the indications 
given by their own interpretation and association of metopes 

in groups, since episodes seem to be divided in some 


Casca between several metu They —— uictopes répresent 
successive stages in the myth. thus arrive at the follow- 


— i, kL to r.: — no. t; Herakles 
d ing, no. 2: l'aunded Centaur, no. 3; Dying Centaur, 
no. 4: ing Centaur, no, 5: Galloping Gents, au 
rear, Herakles and Hera, no. 7; Silens (° F frightened '] 8; 
Silens —— "), no. 9; Dicscuri, no. 30; ео, no, 
31; Hero on Tortoise, no. 27; — Herakles and Antaios, 
Herakles and 


no. — Herakles and Кегкорез 135 
Deiancira, no. 10; Eurytion, no. It; ‘Los و‎ 
.12; LOST; Nemean 


раро Apollo and Herakles), mo 
on, no. 16; Medea and Pelias in e E Daughters 
of Pelias, по: 33; Laodamia and Clytemnestra, no. 24; Orestes 
and — 25: deft side: Orestes and Erinys, no. 26; 
Apollo and Arte mus shooting y T. 2d; Tuer and (£40 no, 24; 
Mourning Women, no. 22: Prothesis e (Hecuba and 
Hector (7)), no. 23; Zeus, no, 19; Iris, no. 20; Death of 
Patroclus, no. 21; Achilles in Ambush, no. 18; LOST; Hera- 
kles and Ncessos, no. 17; . , Érymanthian Boar and 
Eurystheus no, t4. There are, according to this arrangement, 
three lost metopes (two on right side, one on left): one of these, 
of which there are surviving fragments, may represent Herakles 
and the Cretan Holl, or Barona and the Bull. 

A natural criticism of this arrangement is the separation of 
scenes which one might expect to be grou together: most 
of Herakles' adventures are on onc side, but two are on the 
other; Гн nd: the Нау ate ерегис biy E O 

from the rest of the Oresteia scenes. и в, 

: to Hill in the gaps o on the right side with Herakles ed 
Nessos (after Eurytion), and Herakles, the Boar, and Eurystheus 
(after the Theft of the Tripod), taking these from the left side; 
also, by leaving a blank metope after crakles and the Nemean 
Lion, Laodamia a and Clytemnestra and Orestes and. Aegisthus 
tan be moved forward, leaving a space before the corner tri- 
grob for Orestes and Érinys from the last place ón the left side. 

Medea and Pelias (which may or may not have bad an 

attached n) | and the Daughters of Pelias can be transferred 
to the other — side in the first two — leaving ã — for 
a metope with triglyph after Achilles in Ambush, i.e. for 
The last metope on the right side is then left empty, while after 
Herakles and the Nemean Lion there would be place for 
Herakles and the Bull as 2 metope without tighph (which it 
might be). This re-arrangement may, however, be exclu ded by 
the position of the cuttings on the rear and top surface of the 


À great deal of the above depends, of course, on the interpre- 
tation of the subjects of the The interpretation of five 
metopes, nos. 1, 3-6, and their association t on the 
front, as a representation of Herakles’ visit to Pholos and its 
RS eminently reasonable: and the very hattered 
н Shooting, no. 2, will fit in here, On the rear, if we 
accept the significance of the marking H, five metopes go to- 
—— given the Silens, the interpretation of no. 7 a5 
erakles del: Hera from their attack is again — 
one (especially as es here figures s0 prominently any way 
in — of Hera), On the same side he Hero on the Tor- 
tobe stands apart; the pursuit of the Leucippidae by the 
Dioscuri is a reasonable interpretation of pursuers and 
on the remaining metopes, Of the — crakles 
is e Ew кае мнн же чийе Өз, ис Ны E — — 
Theft of the Tripod, the Nemean Lion, the Boar 
theus; less so is Antaios, and quite uncertain are Delanelia, 


Herakles, and Eurytion (this combination of two metopes is 
very doubtful), Herakles and News (on account of the 
а tothe slab). The Pelias and the Orestes sequences arc 


the combination of metopes to a suitable int ion 
(ef. y Orestes and Erinys), Pie and to deal with 
small ts or greatly damaged producing a 

wealth o tive material (cf. the interpretation. of the 


Hero on the Tortoise). A good deal is clearly owed to Kunze’s 
Schifdhdnder (see 8, Prefaxione). They make it quite clear that 
they feel confidence only im the arrangement of the six 
metopes on the front. 
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Anyone secing these plates or the splendid reconstruction in 
2 at Paestum must be struck by two features of 
the metopes, (i) ine OIN Sime See a р 
and (H) the oddly heterogencous scenes re He will 
also have been greatly puzzled by the problem of dating, made 
no easier by the wide divergence of on other Western 

and sculpture, expecially Temple C at as the 
[194, n. L: T3475 


y 
authors of this work out in Vol. I 
passim), and in Val. 1. 

The unfinished state of seme of the — (Herakles 
Antaios and the fragmentary head of a —— 
from the * prothesis * scene, — — state of cutting 
аш the chief planes the —— und, while one of the 
Fighting Centaur slabs, no. 5, the Silens, Mourning Women 
Laodamia and ——— Orestes and ind 
Artemis Shooting; and Tityos and Leto, xà, siut eee sy 
of elaboration of detail and subsidiary will provide a 
mine of information on the use of tools, ‘cially the punc 
and technique in general. The authors, indeed, suggest the 
use of lead profile models for reproduction of more or less 
identical outlines (76-8). But there is the problem — ———— 
are Some metopes, it is said, were finish 
being placed in position (73), though even some of these iis 
tool marks. (Others were not. Can we be quite sure that the 
кмга in position, or that any were 
placed in position, especially since so little evidence remains of 
the roof? Itis true that there are signs of adjustment of the 
overlap of triglyphs over the frame of the preceding metopes, 
but this could have been ced out on the The decisive 
evidence seems to be the cuttings for roof-bearn ends and rafters 
in the top and back of some of the slabs; these could hardly 
have been cut without trial and error tested in sity. The ex- 
cavators are therefore forced to propound the ingenious theory 
that the sculptors failed to complete all the metopes in time on 
the ground, and so, finished or unfinished, they had to be hoisted 
inte position to allow the roof to be completed as a protection to 
the rest of the building je 74 72, 73-5). There B here a 


— — g in a failure to allow a 
ient margin of time, which i is reinforced by the edd placing 
uf the blocks and the need for adjustment ord. 


£ CV erlap. 

But the question still remains why they were nat completed 
in situ, The natural explanation is the cutting off of finances 
or the removal of the authority which had set in train the con- 
struction of the building. The need to discover such a set of 
circumstances caused the excavators to conmect the building 
with the city of Siris in ‘South Italy (g-10, 105-6). They stress 
the mixed style of the sculptors employed (г ting Attic, 
lonic, and Peloponnesian details, but not clearly related to any 
one) and conclude: * Sicché ci risolviamo a datare le sculture 
nel secondo quarto del VI secolo, fra il 570 ¢ il 560, ed attri. 
buirle ad artisti ti senza dubbio sul luogo ed ammaestrati 

probabilmente nella città di Siris e sotto. l'influsso. della sua 
Алабата civiltà, la cui morte violenta riteniamo causa 
dell’ incompiutezza " (106). -— — 

This ingenious suggestion, w tan ected iG a mure 
ber of criticisms ansing from our limited knowledge ol the his- 


of Siris, gives in fact no terminus anfe quem (see ) or period 
for the sculptures tures (independently of their style, which is not 
casy to judge), docs not get us very far: the sculptures 
were | 


їп — state of finish sometime between 582 
and 550 B.c.! t excavators detect three sculptors as par- 
ticipating. The Centaur Master (nos. 5, 6, 14, 21, and —— 
ably 19 and 20), the Pholos Master (nos. 1, 3, 3, 33, probably 
с, 4, 30, and $2), and the Taped Master (nos. 7, B, 9, to, tt, 
12, 24, 25, perhaps 13 and 2 M The surface even of those 
metope which are most highly finished and most ificant 
for le ee —— ‘Centaur, Eurytion, ей of 
Fc Herakles Kerkopes, Herakles and Boar, Orestes 
Acgistheus, Hea. on Tortoise, Dioscuri, and Leucippidac) 
is poor and generally damaged, and it is not 
stress in the publication is laid on * volume ' and anes of 
linear detail (98). The excavators also detect ‚(тоо an nrchaic 
treatment of heads, and ' greater interest ^ of the artists in 
the bodies, Tt is true that the huge heads and enormous 
ae perly sunk in their sockets give, rather than the Hi 
lipa, an archaic impression, reinforced b ү the rendering 
— — leaves no space for a 
chest and thighs. Yet though there is a good deal of (primitive) 
frontality, facing heads are rare (Mourning Women only). It 
is doubtful if as much can be made of muscle rendering (in 
comparison with vase painting) and other details of anatomy 
as the authors — 9n do, though here and there the efforts 


to conceal the hale fle shoulder rendering- i 

noteworthy : ef. Apelio, tel hai pole s can be made of iba 

limited rend rapery (bet seen in Herakles and 
—— i metopes). Yet in noteworthy 


Deianeira and 
contrast to this ' archaism * is the degree of undercutting and 
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scparation of heads from the background in the latter metope 
(3457. Out af keeping with all the inferior and seeming archaic 
execution із the lively spirit and bold combinations of figures 
in some of the slate (Galloping Centaur, no, 6; Orestes and 
Acgistheus: Hero on the Tortome; Herakles and the Kerkopes ; 
Dying ' по, 9; Leucippidac), as if rather unskilled 
sculptors were working with a set of patterns (of different dates) 
drawn from some more developed centre (which the authors 
are in some fashion forced, though unwillingly and flcetingly, 
to suggest (105): 'Un arte tro а є nata per 
appartenere ancora alla prima meta del VI secolo ")—4an 
impression reinforced by the evidence in the construction of the 
building of no first-class skill, Tn this case the date of the sculp- 
ture could be later than the second quarter of the sixth century, 
and the connection with Siris, as the authors sec it, falls to the 
ground. Parallels in other sculpture are not easy to find: 
the closest in general im ion is the Sphinx from Selinus 
(Kunstgeschichte in Bildern l7, 199. 31; the finer detail of d. 
2 (Europa) seems quite alien to the Sele metope, ‘The temple 
C metopes seem more advanced (especial y the heads—of 
different dates (?), ibid. 7, 8), but here material and preserva- 
tion count for much. Kunze (Schildbünder, pastim) seems to 
regard the Sele metopes as of mid-sixth-century date, but sees 
the Kerkopes metope as earlier than the ing of the same 
subject on temple C at Selinus (which is of about the middle of 
the sixth century). The dating is likely to be a problem, but 
it is almost certainly later than that given by Zanotti-Bianco, 
and if wë must connect Siris and its destruction, then that 
destruction must be later than our authorities infer. 

There remains the problem of the choice of for the 
metope. One is almost forced to think of the use of a job-lot 
of assorted patterns, of mixed origins like the parallels so abun- 
dantly provided by the excavators, То m this hetero- 
geneous collection they suggest the works of Stesichoros as a 
ава source of inspiration (106-7), the Gerponeit, Hele, 

Hiupersis, Nortoi and Oresteia, A brilliant idea difficult to prove 
conclusively, and as difficult to disprove. But some such 


— is needed. 

. The excavators are full of enthusiasm for their discoveries, 
Possibly they detect too many excellences in the sculpture, and 
discuss everything at too great length; there ix a certain amount 
of repetition (on Ty I) which might have been avoided. 
The discussion of ch in Vol, II is outstandingly valuable 
(e.g. Orestes and Erinys or the Hero on the Tortoise), but in 
view of the cost of modern book-production the whole is per- 
haps too long and conceived on foo lavish a scale, None the 
less, the aim of the work is clearly to provide the reader with all 
he needs to know to reach an i lent judgement, and no 
onc would criticise the abundance — drawings and 
(for the most part) excellent plates. è photographs some- 
times leave something to be desired, and those in the text are 
sometimes better than the plates, contrast II, fig. 84 and IT, pl. 
XCIV, but nothing could be better than the photographs of the 
same temple metope [im Vol. I) taken from different angles. 
Printing and paper and editing seem excellent; there are some- 
times ans errors in Greck quotations, The drawings need 
captions the plates metope numbers, Peculiarly irritating 
is the deficient system of ing for cross-reference between 
text and illustration. Yet these are trilles in such a superbly 
produced work, f 

R. J- Horrem. 


Gresk Sculptors at Work. By С. Buvesen. Tram. by 
L. HorraAsp. Pp. B5, with 68 text figures. London: 
Phaidon Press, 1955. 254. : 

The first German edition of this valuable work a in 

1927 under the title of Griechische Bildhaurrarbeil, in. the: 11th 

Erganzungsheft of the Jahrbuch der Deutschem  Archáologitehen 

Institute, Tt was followed by a more popular version entitled 

Gricchisthe Bildhauer am der Arbeit, which went through three 

editions. The present book is an English translation of this 

version. It differs from the first, larger, scientific 
pu —— m that it omits footnotes, d » x index; 
moreover, though it presents most of original illustrations 

(aixty-tieht out of eighty-five), it bas no longer detailed de- 

scriptions of the pieces illustrated. 

e great merit of Blümel's work has been to assemble ex- 
cellent illustrations of Ky — statues — aod 
Sean a ique of G sculptors ir ight i 
revealing evidence, He was the first to do so systematically: 
for his illustrious predecesor, Hugo Bluemner, in the third 
volume of his Tir е nmd Termimalogie, (884, pp. 187-226, 
gave few- illustrations, and E, A., Gardner's article on the 
Processes of Greek с аз shown by some unfinished 
statues in Athens, in the 7H5 XT (1890), pp. 129 fL, was a 
mere sketch.  Blümel, on the other hand, supplied a wealth of 
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illustrations of sculptures ranging from the archaic period to 
Roman times, and convincingly showed the different approaches 
of the Greek artists and of the copyists of the. Roman age. 
Interest in this subject was thereby thorough , a5 
shown eens fine hook on The Technique of Early 
Greek SrulbMture, which appeared in 1933, and which was followed 
bv many subsequent researches. 

The great defect of the * popular ' version of Blümel's book is 
that it treats highly controversial questions as settled, and gives 
the reader only one answer, namcly the author's. We have here 
a perfect illustration of how misleading can be the omission of 
footnotes even ina popular volume. I may give a few instances, 

The important problem regarding the nature of the models 
used by the Greek sculptor is settled by the definite statements 
(рр. 42 ff.) thar full-size clay models were made as carly as the 
ame of the Olympia pediments, that parts of these models were 
then fashioned in stucco and laster, and that from these 

-sizc plaster casts were ik, for use by the sculptors. ‘That 
we have no evidence for full-size plaster casts of statues until 
considerably later isnot mentioned, Instead, it is asserted) that 
plaster would have been the only app ite material for 

dels, even in early Greek times, for a ed finish * can 
only be obtained by working on a plaster mould". Clay, it is 
thought, would have been too soft for retouching, since * it is 
sensitive to the lightest pressure of fingers * (p.43). But surely 
clay in leather-hard condition has just the right consistency for 
retouching, as i5 indicated by Greek vases and some terracotta 
statuettes and reliefs. 

In this connection. Blümel cires the building inscription of 
Epidauros, in which Timotheos is mentioned as having con- 
tracted to make and finish irc: for goo drachmas, and. argues 
that these Tümoi—which he takes to mean models—must have 
been full-size, since in Tumothess’ time drachmas repre- 
sented the wages for 900 working days. ere is no mention 
that some authorities think that timo: means ‘reliefs’ of. the 
references cited in my Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks aso) 
pp. 277 £). In fact, the high sum paid for these nim would 
support that translation, and so ders mot necessarily supply 

nee for full-size models, 

That this one-sided presentation is not Blümel's fault, but is 
due to the exigencies of a popular presentation, is shown by the 
treatment of the subject in the 1927 edition (p. 24). Here it is 
— — Dr rea eB aves ore re -hieden 
wie denkbar ausgefallen *, r problem is then presented in 
a fair way. In any case, whatever may have been the early 
Greek practice, it is well to remember diat small wax models 
used i 9 for his large sculptures arc still preserved. 

The difficult question of what method or methods were used 
by the ts of Roman times is answered by Blümel by the 
statement that they em ed throughout a scaled frame over 
the plaster model and marble block, from which corresponding 
measurements were taken by means of plumb linea (p. э Б. 
42). The * puntelli’ visible on some ancient statues he thin 
prove this, because ‘are not in the trio formation that 
would indicate the use of the * Puriktierzirkel ", or of a pointing 
machine (which are based on the geometric principle that any 
three points can be viewed as being situated in one two- 
dimensional plane, whence the positions of other paints can be 
ascertained). That, however, puntelli in trio formation exist 
on ancient statues I have tried to show in my Ancient Haly. In 
my opinion, therefore, the scant evidence we have for the pro- 
cedure of the Roman copyists admits of several interpretations. 

In still another question the lar edition of Blümel's 
book docs him scant justice. In his first edition he eminciated 
his theory that the Hermes at Olympia was a Roman copy and 
not an original work by the great — with many foot- 


notes citing. arguments on. both. sides consensus of 
inion on this question has not been reached, in Blümrl's 
.nglish edition the whole debate is settled simply by the 


categorical statement (p. 85) that ' technical details on the un- 
finished. reverse side" have shown ‘ that it [the statue] could 
not have been made before the end of the ond century B.C." 
Again, the Ersatzfiguren of the Olympi pediments—for which 
the assignments have ranged from scoot half of the fifth 
century n.C. to Roman times—are simply said to be copics 
"made in the days of imperial Rome’, [t would seem that 
technical evidence admits of different interpretations, just ss 
docs stylistic evidence, but Blimel's * popular" text envisages 
no problems, 

To translate an intricate German text into English is, a8 we 
all know, a difficult task. ion i 


understood; as, for instance, when in the discussion of a gem 
in the Gotha collection (p. 48, fig. 35) Jünpere Gestall i3 translated 
younger figure ' (younger than what, one might ask?). 
The English edition is larger in format than the popular 
German one, and the illustrations are of better quality, And 
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that is important, for the illustrations remain constant, ‘ward- 
less of the different theories that may be held regarding them. 
We owe the Phaidon Press a debt of gratitude for presenting 
them adequately to the English public, 

Gerta M. A. Rücurgn. 


Manuel d'Archéologie grecque [IV] : la Sculpture IV ; 

Période clas i—IV* siécle, — partio, 
first part. By Ce. Pwason. Pp, 421; p IO, 177 
text figs. Paris, A. & J. Picard, 1954. 2850 fr. 

This volume will have entered. most libraries as IV ii t of the 
series and taken its place, to the dismay of librarians, next to 
ИТ а, They are continuous. ' Deuxiéme partie ' means that 
IV is the second of III (just as on the tithe page of III 


pues proves to have meant that III was, so to 
the part of IV); it is therefore logical that IV. (ii) 1 
succeed ПІ (1) ә, "This ' handbook ' has not hitherto 
been introduced to readers of this: Journal, It consists up to 
date of four — of which two—I archaic ture, IT (in 
two valumes) thc fifth century—had a ed before the war. 
Er two volumes) appeared in 1 and covered the early 
fourth century, the youth of Praxiteles and the statues of 
Scopas, IV 1 (the volume here reviewed) is of extraordinary 
interest, since in winding up the account of the two sculptors 
it handles at length the — of the great controversial topics 
of the fourth century, IV 2 will cover Lysippus, Leochares, 
and Bryaxis, anonymous works, and relief sculpture. — Hellenis- 
tic sculpture is to be dealt with in the two concluding volumes 
of the series. M. Picard's treatment of this vast subject is 
discursive, his ition is clear, consistent, and persuasive; 
and his discussion of controversial issues is especially valuahle 
because of his summaries of the progress of criticism, 
and his analyses of conflicting views. He does justice to the 
spiritual. — and does not over-estimate the importance 
of technical considerations, He is in fact uniquely qualified 
to be the author of this t work. The few collotype plates 
are beautifully done. The -tones m the text are not. A 


few of the good British Museum tographs have been re- 
speéctahly esc but the old black- ground favourites, 
faded or taken second-hand from books, are no longer what 


t were in Furtwangler's day; and the block-makers seem 
to have lost heart. Even with these handicaps, why should 
drawings that were black and white in other people's Бош be 
rey bere in a muddy grey on grey? 

[he volume begins with the Mausoleum. M. Picard reviews 
the previous attempts to distribute the sculptural decoration 
and to assign what survives to the masters named in the saurces, 
He holds to the common view that the three consecutive slabs 
(1013-15) are Scopas, claiming that the resemblances in 
attitude to Tegea should count for more than the dissimilarity 
of the heads; in the meantime this position has been under- 
а р. Ashmole's article in (AS 1951, and Leochares’ сїапп 
will | to be considered in IV 2. Buschor's recent theory of 
interruption and a resumption of work on the Mausoleum 
sculptures after Alexander's capture of Halicarnassus is fairly 
considered and — rej M, Picard's mest spectacular 
discovery is that of the hitherto obscure * ensemblier " Sa ç 
Taking the view that the four eminent outsiders (Timot! 
Scopas, Bryaxis, and Leochares) were summoned to Hali- 
carnassus to make the relic& only, M. Picard assigns to Satyros 
the tanding sculptures, including the Hecatomnid por- 
traits and the splendid head of Apollo and Persian rider, Tha: 
the four sculptors will have played only a secondary part in the 
sculptural decoration of the monument, the dominant role 
being assumed by Satyros, who is presented by M. Picard as 
court of the Hecatomnids, Scopas' colleague at Tegea 
cophagus of the Mourning Women from 
Sidon, M. Picard then proceeds to Ephesus. He would like 
to see the well-known ‘ Alcestia" drum as the one made by 

opas, and he takes the action on it to be the Sacrifice of 
Iphigencia; this interpretation is appropriate at the Artemi- 

И ротаи 
no piace in the wonographw oj this theme. Lurmng tû the 
Artemisum gable, M. Picard nails his colours to Mrs, Trell's 
kie; from the conflation of faint and contradictory indica- 
tions on Late coins a tableau is recovered in which the wounded 
Amazons knock for admittance at the triple propylon of the 


sanctuary. Here M, Picard would like to locate the tyñe of the 
Amazons of the fifh-century competition rejmem by the 
down-dated Phradmon ! 


M. Picard insists with good sense on Tegea being later than 
the Mausoleum. Unfortunately he has been misled by a cam- 
fused memory of Pausanias worda (p. t66 top) into u iz 
the orthodox arrangement of the central figures of cast 
gable and placing Atalante and Meleager on either side of tho 
centre; on the strength of this blunder be reaffirms his attribu- 
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tion of a head in Dolianà marble to Atalante and considers the 
torso. (called * Atalante') in Parian marble to be irrevocably 
expelled from the pediment; M. Picard’s t in fact 


falls to the ‚ since he has Atalante facing the wrong way, 
but the objection of the material still remains. He wishes to 
assign this torso, together with the 'Hygieia' head, to the 


federal altar, which was adored with sculptures of m 
framing a scene of the Birth of Zeus. — Claiming (p. — 


: Pausanias says the back of the altar was decor with 


of the Muses and Mnemosyne, M. Picard attempts a ten-a-side 
arrangement of these sculptures resembling the ophagus of 
ihe Mourning Women; but Pausanias never mentioned the 
back of the altar. The point is not unimportant, since M. 
Picard attributes the design and execution of the altar not to 
Scopas but to Satyros himself, and this resemblance to the sarco- 
phagus is the exsential link in the chain of the Satyric eure. 
Tt would be to recall that all we know of Satyros work 
is that he is named by Vitruvius as co-architect with Pythecs| 2) 
of the Mausoleum and that he signed a base at Delphi which 
bore bronze statues of Idrieus and his wife: all else is remote 
conj . Mausolus had plenty of work for his architects to 
do, not only in Halicarnassus itself but at the other cities thar 
he was sorge Apes a Hellemc p and scale: caution de- 
manis that in the present state of our knowledge we should be 
prepared to view Satyros rather as a successful engineer and 
undertaker of works for the Hecatomnids than as ane of the 
giants of fpurth-century art, 

Turning back to Praxiteles; M. Picard takes up his work after 
his sojourn in Asia, whence the sculptor will have returned in 
the middle of the fourth century, ageing and grown respectable, 
to create a ^ chaster, more veiled Olympus’. Mf, Picard accepts 
the Diana of Gabii as a reduced copy of the Brauronia, the tree 
suppressed in the copy; the gesture of adjusting the dress 
(which in fact could be seen on the Parthenon frieze nearby) 
is explained a3 symbolic of a novel relationship between Artemis 

r worshippers. To theo Hermes at Olympia M. Picard 
devotes nearly sixty He refuses in accept it as genuine, 
mainly on grounds of general probability but also on account 
of the ' porcelain. polish ' and. the present state of the back. 
Rejecting Blümcl's heresy that its author was another sculptor 

the same name, he the existing statue to be an exc 

tionally hine copy set up in place of the original, and is thus 
still able to use it as evidence of Praxiteles’ arts But to avoid 
giving the lie to Pausanias M. Picard resorts to a mean evasion : 
when he said of the Hermes tigen 56 &rn  lipa£rrihcus Pausanias 
will not have meant that it was a work of l'raxiteles, but in his 
manner, By this criterion the great Bronze Athena of the 
Acropolis would be lost to Phichas, and the tyranniridea to 
Critios on the testimony of Pausanias; hutin fact Paus. IX 50, 1 
shows this argument false IKrgazo5órou луу, 2 „ „три 
Hév slew attis KrpóSorov). M. Picard produces strong argu- 
ments against a late dating of the original, comparing the face 
of the infant Dionysus with Cephisodotus' Ploutos, and de- 
cisively rejects the i of an original in bronze, The 
horizontal strut is condemned (though the Jocal Hellenistic 
statuettes of the Cnidia with their structurally unnecessary struts 
indicate that this precaution was used in the most famous of 
Praxiteles works); on the authenticity of Praxitelian irer- 
trunks some discussion. might be saved by reference to the 
Sauroctonus, who must otherwise hold his lizard on a string, 
The drapery emerges justified. M. Picard doesn't believe that 
the Hermes commemorated the pact of 343 soc, but prefers 
now toseo inthe group an allegory of the eternal soul, influenced 
by Plato's myths, the ancestor of the butterfly-winged: infant 
Dionysus of a mosaic at Antioch, After the Hermes, ML 
Picard appraises the statues of Dionysus and Apollo which fin 
general following Rizzo) he recognises as | itelian and 
assigns to the maturity of the master. "The Mantincia hase, 
which he prefers to attribute to the sous of Praxiteles, leads on 
to qualified attributions of the ladies with cantaloup-cciffures 
and the Eleusinians. M. Picard secs a mixed aesthetic in the 
Aberdeen head, but docs not doubt that the rustic mysticism 
at the Eubouleus with its * semi-fluid, almost equivocal planes * 
is a creation of Praxitelemin his Inst years, According to M. 
Picard the originality of Praxiteles is not to be sought in his 
sculptural forms and poses, which are rooted in Attic tradition, 
but in the new spirituality of his work; there is justice in hia 
virdication of the religious sincerity of the second classicism. 

For M. Picard the careers of both $ and Praxiteles are 
articulated by a triumphal peregrinanon in the sculptar’s 
prime; and we are again and again told that the sculptor can- 
not have made a certain work at a certain time he was 
then voyaging in the East, What are these Odysseys ? Praxi- 
teles, we learn, left Athens about 364 5.c. for Cos and Cnidus, 
to make the Aphrodites there; soon after the conflagration of 
the Artemisium in 356 he was working at Ephesus; * ensuite, 
remontant vers le Nord il aurait créé I'Eros de Parion, en 

K 
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Mysie. Sans doute revint-il par le Bosphore; quoique marins 


en principe les Grecs économisaient volontiers les na mns 
longues (111 2, 558) .' During this period of ten years and up- 
wards Praxiteles will never have set in Greece! So too 


as, if he worked in Thasos, will have done so on his way 

from the East! But this is to treat Scopas and Praxiteles 
like carrie lecturers or musicians, [f we turn to that cun- 
—— Му ик ا‎ n M. Picard's view) Praxiteles was most 

we find that Plato, having work to do, 

ae ——— more hazardous journey to Sicily no fewer 
than three times. One aske oneself also, can Praxiteles really 
have been occupied for the best рано of ten years in making two 
life-size statues for the Triopian Dorians? Hut in any case 
what right have we to sup that Praxiteles made the two 
Aphrodites in the cities to he sold them? — The Hellenis- 
tic tradition, which miust be true to current practice, shows these 
two statues as already completed in the sculptors own studio, 
Intuition adrift from the available evidence is a dangerous in- 
strument; and it is largely through lack of consideration for the 
ancient sources that Picard goes off the rails on the main 
issues of fourth-century sculpture. This manual in consequence 
is not one to be handled without considerable reserve. Newer- 
theless; it is of first-class importance; and scholars will dixi 

benefit from stucyi . Picard s work, with his admirable 
interpretation of the surviving sculptures, his masterly grasp of 
the relevant material and analysis of controversies, his insistence 
on the significance of symbolical and mystical values, and his 
sympathetic understanding of the whole range of hopes, fears, 
and beliefs in the ancient world. 

J. М. Соок. 


The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. By M. Brener. 
.xi-- 232, with 712 plates. Mew York: Columbia 
niversity Pres, 1955 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege!. 


Dr. lieber writes as an enthusiast ; and it is indeed refreshing 
to find a.c scholar who is truly appreciative of Hellenistic 
art. Itis still the vailing fashion tà ms it as * theatrical * 
or merely * prettificd ', at its best, as decadent or even down- 
right , At its lowest. But he author of this substantial and 
finely produced book concludes that ‘this period is one of 
the most important in the history of art. Nothing was lost of 
whatever previous periods had achiewed: neither the charm 
and freshness of archaic art mor the eur and harmony of 
classical art was sacrificed by Hellenistic artists. On the con- 
trary, infinitely more was added. . Man, in. Hellenistic 
кири, is seen against his background and among his sur- 


"А full-dress and richly illustrated study in English of Hellenis- 
tic sculpture was certamly due. (G. Dickins' Hellenistic Sul 
ture (1920) arid A. W. Lawrence's Later Greek Sculpture and its 
Influence on East and West (1927) were pioneer cssays in this field, 
but are now out of date, to some extent at t. ‘The second 

chapters of G. WE A. Richters Tiss Critical Period: ia 
— Sculpture (1951) are confined to a discussion of 
ic questions, Again, both Profesor Lawrence and Dr. 

Hicht ter end by shepherding their readers into what arr, strictly 
speaking, Roman or Gracco-Roman B. i Te- 
marks that “the borderline between late Hellenistic and 
a is very difficult to draw " ; and that ' Roman 

ergéd ag an unbroken continuation of Greek art’, 
Mover ie she delimits her own province, both in time and 
space, on clear and fixed principles. At one end, the first three 
quarter of the fourth century are excluded from her period 
ss belonging to the * classical ', Hellenic age: the Hellenis- 

tic age began with Alexander i in politics and with Lysip 
sculpture, At the other end, she comes to a halt at the Bale 
of Actium, when the ancient world was at last united under the 
rule of Rome, and Greek art-traditions and artists entered їп 
perial service, Geographically B. confines her subject to the 
eastern Meuliterranean world—to Greeee proper, Asia Minor 
the Islands, Syria, and Egypt (the last heing extended 
to include, very cursorily, Cyrene), The impact of Hellenistic 
art on Etruria and the rise of the Pasitelean school in Magna 
Graccia during the last century m.g. are both omitted: Arkesi- 
is the y western Greek sculptor to receive a passing 
mention, “This leaves the Hellenistic scene incomplete. But 
the excursus of classical art into the Far East, to Gandhara 
and still farther afield, are rightly ignored, since we now know 
them to be part of the story, not of Hellenism, but of ' Rame 

ond the rmperial E: К 
A brief introductory er outlines the salient characteris- 
tics of Hellenistic art anc it out into three main 

(1) & 330—250; (2) & 250-160; [3) e 150-30. In the fint 
prevailing spirits are Lysippos (master of the third 
dimension) and Praxiteles; Athens leads; while at Alexandris 
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дй pees Ra EE PE The 
noT epora saw the bloomi baroque" in many quarters 
tk wor, cet Belllgntiy: at ыграк, SAA (be 
flowering of * rococo", must gaily at Alexandria and in Asia 
During the third epoch both * baroque ' and ' rococo ' 
remain; while à strongly clamiciing movement is on the 
mainland. Most property, В. encourages us to think 
aE n terms, not of local, * schools, but of 
great art-centres, the political and social life of which naturall 
coloured the work produced within their orbits, but whi 
attracted к ыен cosmopolitan groups of sculptors drawn 


o man diverse ‘ 

rapid, but skilful, sketch of fourth-century Greek риге 
links E cllenistic artists with their fifth-century, and ultimately 
with their archaic, forerunners. Chapter I, of which the 
hero is Lysippos, deals first with well-known statucs of men, 
gods, and personi ascribed to this master and his pupils, 
and secondly with portraits. Here, at the outset, a criticism 
must be made which applies throughout the volume: there is 
everywhere a tendency to equate extant sculptures somewhat 
too easily and glibly with famous works recorded in our literary 
sources. For instance, the * Maiden of Anzio" in the Terme 
is said to have been u a ынан by 
Phanis, Nodetailed керк Doe uation is given ; 
but the excellent description of statu wiih is catt 
gorical classification as ‘an early Hellenistic masterpiece". 
An original it undoubtedly is. But in view of the very eclectic 
nature of late-Hellenistic and Roman taste, we cannot be 
sure that it was carved so carly. In portraiture, in par- 
ticular, Lysippes is justly claimed; to havt marked àa turning- 
point, although his late-fifth- to early-fourth-century pre- 
decessor, Demetrias of Alopeke, had already blazed the trail, 
if the literary records of him can be credited, But to what 
extent his portraits were truly realistic, and mot just highly 
naturalistic, it is hard to say. At any rate, we can hardly 
ascribe to the hand of that Hellenic master the intensely * veris- 
tic" marble bead of an old women in the British 
tentatively identified, аз B. reminds us, with his likeness of 
Lysimache, the aged priestess of Athene. ‘This is a first- 
century B.C. face, Roman or late-Hellenistic, — with a 
pseudo fifth-century, consciously archars hair-style AA 
the portrait- of Plato and — to the Lysi 
Alexander thence to the portraits of Fc easly 
We can be reasonably sure that the bronze bur from Har 
culaneum in Naples (figs. 141-5) depicts Seleukos I, on the 
score of its likeness to his coin-portraits (fig. 1.40). But B. does 
not to the remarkable contrast between the die-inker's 
ruthless realism and the * toned-down *, idealised features which 
the bronge-worker presents to uns. Hellenistic men-of-letters 
and philosophers complete the. portrait-serics ; , in 
evitably, we find — invulved once mere in the burnirig 
' Menander=Vi ` controversy, in which B.'s own position as 
= — Án en tant рий i Natale Kick 
ponents—(rame, 


ents bv her ' n DUM ер 
Liat Rh Rhys Carpenter, — 10 to my mind, 


eed fartooairily. No reference is given to Rhys Carpenter's 


minute — manc XX, 1951, $4 E) of the sig- 
nificant di etween the disputed head and the 
bury Hall imcribed Menander * P dellian ^ on which the 


whole — case hinged; or to the points which have 


ked G. Hafner (Spáthellenisttiche lastik, 1954) to conclude 
that this head is certainly not that of À enander, tis a Greek 
portrait of the first cen BC. Which might be that of Virgil, 
taken when the poct was in Athens. 


In Chapter IV a galaxy of statues of famous men—of the 
three great of Aristotle, and of Acschines—are 
, somewhat vaguely, to Atticism of the late-fourth and 
y-third centuries. ‘The Belvedere Apollo and Artemia of 
Versailles are associated with Leochares, foe no other reason, so 
far as onc can see, than that their composition is reminiscent of 
that of the sculptor’s well-known —— and E. nm 
more c ns works af this Attic the Themis 
——— and tbe seated Dionysos of Thrasviklen With 
os closely dated Demosthenes we reach firm ground ; 
we extend a special welcome to the four fme views of the 
little-known bronze statuette in the Strauss-Hees Collection in 
New York (figs. 226-9), where the correct position of the 
orators arms, with folded hands, is excellently recorded. 
Топтан» of prominent Stoic and Epicurean philosophers round 
Under * Asianism in the "Third Century mc. Chapter V) 
B. considers the achievement of Greck SD Î їп А of 
non-Greek Asiatics, the development of groups (Niobids, 
Menelaos, and Patroklos, ete.) and the activity ty af Greek artists 
in the service of Hellenistic ruler including the work of 
Boethos, Doidalsas, and the Younger Bryaxis: In this last 
scction B. docs ample justice to the splendid series of vitally 
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— reyal coin-portraits, in which the personalities and 
cial oddities. of monarchs of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Bactria have bern —— to us, те —* heads ina M 
w с — t, 297, 988) are not o axis 
сее first half of the чаа Бу ме Ша 
Roman type (wih four locks dangling om the brow) which 
ко е the existing replicas, REIS Bk NL 
——— century A.D, If, as seems probable, this type 
was created for the recently discovered Roman Serapeum at 
Alexandria, it would date either from the reign of Hadrian or 
from that of Commodus. The Ptolemaic temple may well 
have been destroyed during the Jewish imsurrection under 
Trajan and re Hadrian, Alternatively, Gommodus 
may have been the a r of the new Roman shrine, since we 
know that in his time the Alexandrian Serapeum was severely 


damaged 
Chenier Vie takes us to Alexandria, the coamopolitan centre 
par excellence, where artists from all parts foregathered, It may 
well be that works in the ' * melting" Praxitelean manner 
originated there: Alexandria’s abundant supplies of stucco 
as a medium for sculpture were favourable to such a style. 
From the likenesses of — and their queens we can trace 
in part the story of Alexandrian iconography, but a story that 
is here, unfortunately, left unfinished, since B. says nothing of 
—* important seres of late- Ptolemaic portrait-statues of 
ian priests, etc. [of which the Berlin Harsinebef is a 
instance), with conventional bodies acting as foils to 
shingly јак heads, which anticipate the work of first- 
— B.C. Raman inp uhlican portraits [474, LVIII 
1954, pp. 143-4). We not douht that statues of specifically 
Egyptian deities were carved in Alexandria; and the same 
can be said of specifically Egyptian figures, groups, and scenes 
drawn from the worlds of daily life and — Many 
such works have come to light in or near the city, But to class 
all genre works under the heading * Alexandria ', as B. does, is 
вену misleading. In the Hellenistic period ‘renderings al 
rustica, drunken females, dwar, and other abnor- 
malitics catered for а very widespread, * international " taste. 
A fancy even for negroes and Ethiopians was no monopoly of 
dwellers ón the Nile delta. Two papers by A. J. B. Wace, 
‘Apollo on the Omphalos" me IX, 1902-3, 211 IL.) and 
‘An Altar from the Serapeum " (Buil. Sa. Ак. а 
Alexandrie XXXVI, set — ae) BS). neither of which 
appears in B.'s bibliograph y, should read by all students 
of this chapter 
Chapter Vil summarises, in a trio of pages, the sculptural 
harvest from the excavations at Prienc. Chapter VII, 
The Art of Pergamon °, B.'s sympathetic pen has given us what 
is by far the most balanced, comprehending, and unprejudiced 
appreciation af sc under the Attalids that has yet 
appeared in the English language. The essential grandeur of 
the great Gigantomachy relicís, the ty of their concep- 
tion, the mastery of detail and brilliance of tec ut displayed 
by their carvers—these are qualities, emphasised by B., that 
cannot be qu by any observer who studies the altar 
without preconceptions. Valuable, too; is B'.s running com- 
mentary on the familiar Trlephos frieze, ‘where for the 
first timc in art history a genuine narrative style is used "—the 
true precursor, so she might have added, of the Roman ' con- 
tinuous ' method of narration which was developed se success- 
fully, both in relief and painting, under the late Republic and 
Empire. But it is strange that B. never so much as hints at the 
existence of the lovely floral scrolls [frieze-fragments) and fruii- 
and-flower garlands {round altar of Eumenes I), that distin- 
guished the decorative art of regal Pergamon and were destined 
to inspire directly the designer and executants of the Ara Pacis 
Augustae (T. Kraus, Die Ranken der Ara Pacis, 1953). 
Uncertainties thicken when we turn to the work of sculptors 
active in Rhodes and in south-west Asia Minor (Chapter DX), 
Fixed points are Chares of Lindos! Colossus, and works of local 
provenance, such as the Tozzi Collection Hermaphrodite (fg. 
202), the tomb-relief of Hieronymos the schoolmaster (fig. 
491), both found on Rhodes, and the well-known female torso 
with transparent himation from ia on the Meander 
(fg. 520). “This — drapery-style also appears on 
ағ „Telephos frieze from Pergamon: whether it actually 
within the Rhodian sphere of influence we do not 


iw. B. classes as Rhodian reliefs the family sacrifice at 
Munich (fig. 489) and the Apotheosis of Homer, signed t ay 
Archelaos of iene and now in the British Museum (fig. 497! ; 


but her reasons —— so are tenuous in the extreme. Again, 
is it true to say that the ike of Samathrace * has now with 
certainty been ascribed to OE of Rhodes *? A marble 
fragment, inscribed , .. E POAIOZ, was found near the 
statue, may have belonged to it, and may have recorded its 
author's signature; and ‘several inscriptions signed by 
Pythokrites of Rhodes have the same letters as the inscription in 
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Samothrace '. This is a basis for conjecture, reasonable per- 
* иесине В. а 
s excavations on island, to his use 
— ceramic evidence confirming the — dating 
— Un. Lond. News, 25.xi.50, p. 867), to the finding of the 


ike's right hand—open, raised, extended, and apparently 
— with turned outwands (Hesperia AXI, 1952, pls. 
12, 13),U0r to the realisation that the goddess on her prow was the 


central motif in a ship-fountain, poised in a ‘ landscape’ of 
natural boulders and. artificial marble steps, and reflected in a 
basin inte which an aqueduct brought water (Archaeology VI 

1, 1953. p. 35). Reference to this magnificently * baroque | 
setting would have enhanced, to no small degree, B.'s fine 
apprasement of this masterpiece, 

e Dirce group (‘ Farnese Bull") and the Laocoon are 
detinitely Rhodian products. The first was brought to Rome 
from Rhodes, and was the work of two south-west Asiatic 
sculptors who were probably adopted by a Rhodian sculptor. 
The Laocoon, as we have it, is ascribed to three Rhodians, two of 
whose names occur in Rhodian inscriptions of the sccond half 
of the first centurv E.c.; and it is to this [nte date that B. 
assigns the piece, Yet its close kinship with Pergamene 

‘baroque’ is obvious. Could not the Vatican marble be a 
late-Hellenistic copy, made by those роња artists, of an 
early -to-mid-second-centurv bronze 

* Rococo Trends ' form the. subject of сън X. In 
Hellenistic ari ' rococo" did not follow, and react against, 
‘haroque’, as in the eighteenth century: it had a continuous 
history throughout the greater part of our period. Its favourite 
materials were terracotta, bronze, and ivory, although it often 
used marhle also; its favourite themes were children, adole- 
cents, old men and women, Dionysos and his train, Aphrodite, 
Eros; and m this book, the term covers single figure, ome- 
sided groups, pictorial relict, and representations of animals. 
Of reliefs with a continuous landscape or architectural back- 
ground all are of the second hall of the first century B.C. ar later, 
when Rome dominated: B. does not suggest that this may he 

Б] cant, indicative of a taste that was fully developed onl 
So Won” It is somewhat odd tu ает andes the реак 
“rococo " the powerfully * veristic * and prosaic head of an agt- 
ing priest from the Athenian Agora (p. 142}—one of the best 
examples of a series of late-Hellenistic forerunners of those 
relentiessly realistic, almost * photographic’, likenesses of old 
ns in w artista of the late spastic c specialised. The 

'aples bronze * Seneca " (fig. 505) features here as * probably 
an invented portrait of Aristophanes “—solely, it seems, on the 
ground that replicas of it are, in the case of two double herms, 
backed minst the head of the so-called *Menander’. But if 
* Menander ' is really Virgil, an appropriate companion would 
be a llow Roman port, Lucretius, as was proposed by G. della 
Valle in a paper which B. quotes in a note, but does not discuss. 
A‘ fancy" portrait of Lucretius, done in the * barcque' manner 
of the exriy to mid-second Bo. as best expressing his 
' furor arduus', fits the discovery of the Naples bronze in an 
Epicurean villa and the [act that nearly all. the many versions 
of it are of Italian provenance, | 

The theme of Chapter XI is classicism in the second and first 
centuries before our era. A. W. Lawrence's note on * oessavit 
ars' in Mélamges Charles Picard, 1949 deserves bo have been 
— бп 150, Арап, it m a pity that B. should have 

Раанана valuable paper, in Kerme der Aris T, 

— the Venus of Milo amd the so-called "I 
Charbonncaux makes an important point about the statue's 
рор portions, кз which the attention of students should be drawn. 

urthermore, B. states that ‘the goddess certainly rested her 
lost left arm on thís pillar [assuming, what is far from certain, 
that the lost inscribe fragment of a base, with a socket 
in its upper surface, really belonged to her], for her left shoulder 
is € whereas ا‎ — ms — "m * a 
at e precisely apposite conrhusion : с pe of t инет® 
rules out a pillar, which must henceforth be banished from all 
reconstructions of the figure. It is also to be regretted that 
Lehinann's graceful, willowy, libat Nike from the 
Samothracian temple uw 2 A. Сл ES 15, 15), with 
* Pheidian zig-zags' en Ber da place in this 
survey of classicising statuary Paine si archi- 
tectural friezes from Magnesia on the Meander aod * Lagina 
in Caria would seem to be far less retrograde than B. believes : 
she does less than justice to the value of the three-dimensional 
landscape and perspeetival effects in which their carvers 
experimented, 

In Chapter XII, * Conclusion", it is goed to see Rome's” 
services to Greek art recognised, The elementary 
fact that we owe the survival of most Greek masterpieces to 

‘classical taste on the part of Roman connoisseurs and col- 
lectors is ton often forgotien, a3 indignation bums at the looting 
propensities of conquering general and art-loving emperors 
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and a6 scorn is pore онсе фый ешын {some admittedly 
ien others excellent in quality) of Roman-age copyists. But 
oman tarbe — along, lesa aoxclusively * classical ", more 
eclectic and ` lie", than B. intimata. The characteris- 
tically republican iconographic manner was derived from that 
ak tate-Hellenistic i, a5 has been pointed out already ; 
the rich, if con , exuberance of regal Pe: "s floral 
style lived again, as we have seen, on the walls an Augustan 
monument ; ANS: the great * baroque” groups 
холу vw been conveyed to Rome several decades омы the 

vent the Flavian, baroque * period, when Pliny 
records their presence in оне 


The piure of the Hellenistic A pim may provoke disagreement, 
or even ppointment, in matters of detail; but in general 
it offers a to a long-fele need. Complete 


generous 
with Chronology, Selected Bibliography, Index, and List of 
Plates, it will long remain a source of information (so 
far asit goes) and delight to all who are attracted to the ur 
of this viral period in the history of human culture. The 
are mostly of the first calibre Sha 2 fw 306 pdt. Never 
before has the full range of Hellenistic sculpture been p 
to the eye on so extensive a scale. 

J. ML C. Townnez, 


Gresk Portraits. A study of their development. 
(Collection Latomus, XX). Hy G. M. A. Rrcureg. 
i» 50, with 10 plates, Brush: Latomus, 1955. B.Fr. 


Les S olestie grecs (Publications de la Glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg, 5). By V. Pourses. Pp. 8, with 
prera Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. Da. 


These works; bearing the same ttle, were written for widely 
differing purposes, 

Miss K.'s book is based an her James Bryce Lectures (1954), 
and Pope e to the ра ciii Raman interests of the Collection 
Latomus, dualism in а собен leave: one with some 
ш For an introduction to the subject too few 
examples are discussed in detail, yet for a more specialised study 
it retains too many of and lists suitable to the 
original lantern lecture. Of the detailed discussions particular 
mention may be made of those of the Ostia Themistokles, and 

of the bearded head of the Bonn, Wilton House, and Louvre 
double herma. Mis R. es to revive the identification of 
the fatter as Aristo In her introduction she reminds 
us that in Greck portraits head and body must be considered 
together; a statement often made, but rarely illustrated so 
consistently and valuably as Miss R. ‘does. 

P.'s aim is different, He presents ily a catalogue of 
the sixty-one portrait — in the Glyptothek ? Ny Cark- 
berg, cach illustrated and commented on with an account of 
its acquisition and a résumé of the work of scholars on cach, 
"This is preceded by a history of the collection and the work of 
F.'s Mt and an essay on Greek portraiture. This 

ombination of both general and detailed makes the work as 
useful a short handbook es present disagreements about he 
basis of this study woukl 

The two books well illustrate this basic c t, Miss 
"een perm зау сасе Н e 
Grucial are their differing attitudes suran the Ostia Themi- 
stokles, In‘ Three Critical Periods’ Miss R. preferred a date 
с. 460. Нег t discussion replies to such criticisms of that 
view a* Miss Toynbec's in this — (1953, 953, p. ra). P 183). Hec 
argument from style is persuasive; 
nf literary references to: (i) the Brun "af — сы ый 
450, (ii) the ancient 

But surely (ii) does not meet Mis T 

-tvpe — 450? Ifthe 
portrait, dating it to 
————— Uf GE vit ihe- dev — 
thought and literature, as well as of portrait sculpture, such as 
the evidence of one head dated on stylistic grounds seems too 
t to та Кан Miss R. — the appearance of an 

portrait in cont * — 
towards realism, But realism by itself can only express a con- 
ception of the individual already cxisting; not ge crate it. 

As to (i): what value are we to attach to s remarks 
about Hipponax and Theodorus? * Der des Bild- 
nimmt... ER dn запеа бн to 
сел uns schwer füllt, die geschichtliche Betrachtung 

—— freizuhalten ° , were the warning words of 
Pfuhl, unfortunately not known to Pliny. Mise R, interprets 
Pliny "literally ; but this is inconsistent with her own opening 
remarks about the ‘lack of individualism in sixth-century 


portraiture. 
P. adberes to the fourth-century date for this head: and 
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| i — tn ie 

fifth century, traces its t ite 

of the idcalising tendencies of the the fifth to fourth centuries (the 
ity of which might have merited further discussion) : 

. waits till the early third century for * le portrait p rofondément 
tudi. sur nature ° ee Aristotle), distinguish ing the works 
а fifth century as“ тап ysionomie corre- 
Cras sa, — иө баша par ia 
mesquine connaissance de son — aspect *. 

The discussion might be helped at this point b a nicer dis- 
crimination in the use of the term‘ portrait ', 1 tis relation- 
ship to such terms as ‘realism’, ` idealism’, individual '. 
In principle, remarks such as Miss R. includes in her introduc- 
tion are usually sound as far as they But in practice she 
does not distinguish portraits of those ie Dru 
Homer, Anakreon: fourth century, Perander, Bias); 
contemporarics (fifth century, Perikles; fourth century, Plato, 
third to second century, philosophers) ; "and of those 
(fourth century Socrates, tragedians; third century, oa 
thenes), All are portraits, but i 


Po 


their creators’ intention de- 
mands consideration. — with — е 
ence to contemporary literary — might to 
resolve the basic disagreement revealed by the Themistokles. 
Mis R, shows three hitherto unpublished heads in the 
Smithsonian  Institute—Homer, hokles, 
P.’s arrangement of photographs im other than numerical order 
ig an unfortunate inconvenience; and we regret the absence 
from his essay of references in his citations of ancient writers. 
H. H. O, CHALK- 


Musée National du Louvre. 
figurines et reliefs en terre-cuite grecs, 
et romains, I, Époques préhellénique, саан 


Catalogue raisonnë des 


i Ç . Textand plates. By 
S, MOLLARD- Pp. xii + 184 108 plates. Paris: 
Éditions des Musées Nationaux, T £8 16x. 


The Louvre has a superb [ terracottas, amounting 
to about ona. This, the first instalment of a complete cata- 
logue, covera the hellenic, geometric, archaic, and classical 
periods; , їз in detail, and almost every 
once illustra The anihor i io be фек, ОЧ Ыт 
scholarship * on the brevity with which she 
displays it. 

In her introduction, points out that ‘by Bb фе уну, 
of arranging such a catalogue—by types. abria y 

The first she dine as — unsuited to a 
Museum catalogue, the second. as toa many emanis 
on the subjective judgement of — But the third 
method, which she ‘adopis, is really open to as many — 
as the second, since proveniences are of many degrees o 
Ey а fact which M-B. does not —— to femme: 

Those from official excavations are obviously — — 

worthy; those given by dealers may be, and often 
pletely fictitious; whilst many pieces have either no 
provenience or a very vague one, such as Greece, South Italy, 
or Etruria. Under this system, pieces obvious! of the same 
fabric, such as the Melian reliefs, are the 
entire "work, and others on the strength of a dealer's provenience 
(and a donor's provenience may well be a dealer's at one re- 
move) find themselves in very strange company (was C 104 
really found in Melos? t 

A history of the Collection, which ends the Introduction, is 
informative will be particularly useful when it is necessary 
to assess the trustworthiness of a given 

The Catalogue itself is divided into parts, enic, 
archaic, and classical, for which the initial letters A, B, m G 

are used respectively. Within these divisions the pieces 

listed by provenience (as given in the Inventory). The x 
scription of each piece is full without being wordy, clear, and 
careful. We are given in the first paragraph a description D 
the piece, the provenience M ons one is stated), and s 

date. А second "oo dimension 
description of the clay and of босын in colour, A thicd 
the inventory-number and details of acquisition, and a 
bibliography. The last pa ph is devoted to necessary 
comment, and publication ol comparable material. Thee 
concise details include just about every which we may want: 
—— that references to c published mater- 
ial might well have been fuller; and the systematic and con- 
sistent arrangement enables the reader to pick out what he 
particularly requires with the minimum of effort. Finally, 
there is a M concordance of inventory numbers and cata- 

num 


e 
i he illustrations vary ity; some, such 
RA GU M Gs e ne such as 


rovenience. 


dead расани, 


s=. 
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B 134, В 150, амі В 557, аге роог. The better pieces surely 


deserve more than one view. 
of this excellent collection are the 
egara, the Borotian bell-like statucttes 
enre-figures of the same fabric (ploughmen, 
musicians and the like), the superb Corinthian 
(B 131), and the Cretan Dedalic 
and the —* f CO ARA: “itl lea Es ent — 
pieces from ica will also be extremely useful to 
students. Rhodes, surprisingly enough, is poorly represented, 
the only really important picee being the Dedalic double figure 
of two women ing a garment, from Camirus. 

A few minor criticisms, Occasionally several pieces are 
catalogued together under the same number, for example, A 
and 5 (pl. I) and C rat and 122 (pl. LXXV). This is ba 
to lead to confusion. The faience figures on pls. XX, XXVIII 
and XXIX are not terracottas; it to see why they were 
included, An Etruscan piece (B 542) has slipped in by mistake. 
As for the dating, in most cases there is no douht that it is correct 
(or, where the piece is virtually undatable, the best possible) ; 

for the benefit of the non-specialist, the reasons for such 
dating could with advantage have been given. Finally, why 
no moulds? There must surely be a number in this collection, 
and the logical thing would be to include them with the related 
terracottas, Let us hope they will find a place in some future 
volume of this Catalogue, 
R. A. Hams. 


warriors, 
collection 


12, Reading fasc. 1: University of Heading. By 
P. N. and A., D. Une. Pp. x + 61, with 40 plates and 

text figures. London : Gumberle , for the 
British Academy and the ing, 1954. 


555. 

The Reading University callection of Greek vases was started 
as a teaching collection in. rgr:, when it consisted. of barely 
twenty pieces; within thirty years, by acquisitions. and gifts, 
together with loans from the Жем City Museum, it had 
become equal to a volume of the CVA, and now some two 
hundred further additions await à second fascicule, which we 
hope Mrs, Ure will have the opportunity of producing. It can 
justly be said that the Reading collection ts the personal creation 
of the authors of this catalogue. There is one ow ing piece 
pn Pontic amphora, pls. 36-7), but the strength of the col- 
* lies in the wide range of less i 


University of R 


ange o ambitious vases, especi 
ian, minor Attic b.f. vases, South Italian r.f, and 
above all the t varicty of Bocotian archaic and classical 
wares, The Üre publication sets a new standard. The 
photographs are clear and attractive. Every view has been 
thought out; and stam interiors and bases which play a 
part in vasc-decoration have received full attention, so far 
as possible without detriment to the profile views of the vases. 
TUA — The Ures have explored almost all the 
by-ways of G ceramics, and they acknowledge in addition 
the assistance of leading scholars in particular fields, It is 
doubtful whether any fascicule of the CVA has been written 
with so intimate a knowledge of ordinary Greek vases through 
the centuries. 
PI. 3. 1-9: some of the Protocorinthian aryballoi аге perh 
| too carly; simple piri were flourishing in the Early 
Corinthian period, Pi. 8.5 probably belongs to the considerable 
body of inferior Late Geometric in the style of Athens 897 (cf. 
BSA XLII 146 n, 1). PL 21, g75: late rosette bowls; mo, 5 at 
to a class which continued into the late sixth 
century. Pl. 23 (Naucratite chalices); the colour of the alip 
is remark i since the milk-white slip of the 
mid-sixth-century chalices offers a useful criterion of à 
relatively late date. Pl. 39. 1-3: such cothons do not seem to 
occur in East Greek. 
J: M. Cook. 


Attic Vase I in the Museum o! Fine Arts 
Boston. By L. D. Caskey and J. D. Beazer. Fart Il 
by f D. Beazley. Pp. vii-- 104. Plates XXXI- 
LXIV. Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 1954 (London; 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press}. £8 B. 
,, Since 1937, when the first part of this lication — 
we have booked forward to the rest. ere we have Part II, 
and Part ILI ts promised soon. Itisnota catalogue, where one's 
relentless guide takes one from object to object, telling one all 
the essential facts about each (one hopes) and nothing more. 
Here, rather, a scholar who is also a connoisseur yeka the best 
ieces from hi cabinet, turns them in the hand for us and en- 
rges on anything they suggest to him. Since this cabinct 
contains Athenian red-figure vases of the ncar-century between 
Euphronios and the Kraipale Painter, and the connotsseur Is 
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Beazlev, we see murh beauty and learn a great deal, To begin 
with the only criticiam: though the propertion — 
to drawings is high, should there not be a photograph of every 
vase and picture discussed? Both photographs and drawings 
are of beautiful quality and well reproduced. On one or two 
of the supplementary plates are illustrated. photographs of 
fi nts in other collections belonging or possibly belonging 
to Boston cups discussed here, as well canc poils pieces : 
a minute fragment from, it seems, a replica of — 
crater (in this connection, p. r6, L z, for ' Aphrodite" read 
‘Eos’; p. 20, 1. go, for 'Antilochos' read ' Melanippos " ; 
and some fragmentary pictures of the deaths of Pentheus and 


— illustrating discussions raised by ан its s psykter 
nd the Niohid Painter's hydria. Points of detail; bydria no. 
68 (pp. 2m: Beazley finds —— for the shape of the vase 
and for the physical types of the figures in the work of the Berlin 
Painter; I should have thought there was also some degree of 
stylistic influence from that Master's earliest manner, which 

aziey seems to deny. Gallatin Painter's hydria no. 69 (pp. 
ti fF): Theseus's companions in the shoulder-picture look as 
though they had strayed there out of cup-tondos; | have always 
felt an affinity between the London Sleep and Death cup and 
the Diogenes Painter's work, and wonder if there may not be a 
workshop connection between the Munich-Gallatin—Diogenes- 
Syleus Painter line and the * coarser | * cup-painters of the 
turn of the century. Cups nos, 71-81 oe at ff.): splendid 
series of Eleusis Painter, Prot itian Group, Panaitios 
Painter, and Onesimos, but I these divisions difficult; 
79 bis: I should have that the woman on the interior 
was most probably pure sn E with her right hand out 
ofa box held in herleft, Bell-crater no. 94 (pp. 45 ff.) : beaut- 
ful new photographs, beautiful new appreciations —one cannot 
have too much m vase, P. 48: ^there is no other Pan in 
which. the shows so clearly through the goat'; 1 have 
wondered il the splendid goo in Berlin, generally called a 
horned Dionysos or Acheloos, is not a tras Pan—it was 
found at Marathon and cannot have been made more than a 
decade or so after the battle. Skyphos no. 100 (рр. бт на: 
Semele also returned from the underworld, and would suit the 
Dionysiac context here, Wolute-crater no. 108. (pp. 77 1.) : 
must not the figure within the house have been seat (like 
Thetis on the Francois vase and many others), or if standing a 
child, for her head not to be concealed by the lintel? Of the 
fascinating discussions one may particularly mention that on 
the confusion between Kephalos and Tithonos and that on 
representations of Anacreon, 

Martie RonextTsor. 


Griechische Vasen der reifarchaischen Zeit. By R. 
LULLIFS, . 33, with 96 plates. Phot ae by M. 
Hirmer. ich: Hirmer Verlag, 1953. DM. 24. 

This is primarily a picture-book: beautiful photogra: of 
some of the best from the wonderfully choice collection of vases 
in Munich. As such it is particularly ble, since most of 
these are best known through the now dating medium of 
Reichold's drawings. In some of the more general views high- 
Aen have been erased, which is a pity, but the standard of the 
photographs i exceedi igh, and in the best detail the 
quality of the drawing = marvelously conveyed. The field 
covered is the first half-century of red-figure, black-figure being 

ted only by one side of the £ ides painter's bilin- 
gual, a profile of Exckias’s eyc-cup (as a prologue to the red- 
fure cup series), and the lid of the Kleophrades painter's early 
am Personally I prefer to label this period Late Archaic, 
keeping Ripe Archaic for the perfection of archaic art m rough! 

the middle quarters of the sixth century: the Moschophoros a 

the Peplos kore, Nearchos and Exekias. — From the generation 

of the vase-painters Euphronios and. Euthymides at least, and 
carlier in scul _ there is a new spirit, the beginning of the 
end of the archaic style. “The last vase illustrated here, indeed, 
the famous cylinder with Sappho and Alcacus, belongs almost 
purely to the new, classical, age. The choice on the whole 1s 
good. The Euphronios cup and the two Euthymides am- 
phorac are among the finest Greek váses we possess, so also, 

the Kleophrades painter's pointed amphora; the 

Andokides painters hora is, as the detail of Athena es- 

pecially shows, among this second-rate painter's most attractive 

works, and the hydria by Phintias, with its interesting inscrip- 
tions, occupies a similar position. The Berlin painter is less 
happily shown than the other great pot painters. The silen 

anathenaic is splendid, but I feel it was a pity to pass over the 
саш — with athletes (one side of the carlier 
has never been properly published) in favour of the rather con- 
ventional Gorgon and Perseus and the curiously heavy and 
affected combat stamnos. Heavy and affected, too, is the Pan 
painter's elaborate paykter, It is of interest for its subject and 


— 
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for its position in the artist's work, but one would have liked m 
sec beside it the hasty but vivid column-crater with ‘Thracian 
women, Cup-painters are less well represented: no Epiktetos, 
Panaitios painter, Oncsimos, Makron; but the Brygos and one 
Douris interior (Herakles served by Athena) are lovely, and there 
are other good things, notahly the Foundry pamter s centauro- 
machy. "Ihe pictures are introduced by a short but reliable 
and scholarly text, A very nice book, 
Martin Ropertson. 


Results of excavations conducted by the 


The South Stoa and its "em 
Successors. By O. BaoxkkR. Pp. xix 4- 167, with 54 
plates, 22 plans and 67 text figures. ае Aunerican 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1954. $15. 

This volumc is complementary to R. Scranton's on the Lower 
Agora, but unlike its predecessor it concentrates on a single 
great building. It rounds off the publication of the chief 
buildings of the Corinthian agora and at the sare time makes a 
remarkable contribution to the history of Greek civic archi- 


Es 

Broneer first deals very briefly with the pre-stoa remains, 
which, he says, require further investigation before they can be 
fully published! in a general account of carly remains on the 
site, Tw include what is apparently a small underground 
shrine and a curious building which, according to Professor 
Charles Morgan, may well have been ‘a tavern and house of 
entertainment in association with the cult of Aphrodite’, in 
fact a modest forerunner of the shops of the stoa itself. The 
early buildings had quite a different orientation from the stoa, 
which cut ruthlesly through them and diagonally across the 
line of the ancient streets. 

The full and lucid descriptions of the remains, the photos, 
and the drawings and plans by L. Holland, G. V. Peschke, and 
Piet de Jong, leave nothing to be desired. Broneer's recon- 
struction of the great building is convincing, The ground plan, 
with its shops containing wells for wine-cooling, and store- 
rooms, largely replaced in Roman times by various public 
halls and ce and an interesting fountam-house, is clear 
enough. The upper storey, in which a series of rooms with 
ante-chambers open off a corridor running along the back of 
the building, is: more surprising. ‘The бе is slight, but št 
is sufficient. 

The history and the use of the stoa are naturally more hypo- 
thetical, Broncer gives a cautious and very reasonable account. 
All the main criteria now seem to point to the latter part of the 
fourth century as the time of construction; but it is disturbing 
that a special piece of evidence, still not very satisfactorily 
accounted for, was thought for a time to date the building a 
century later, Broneer suggests that this grandiose design was 
undertaken at the time of the founding of the Corinthian League 
in 337 &.c, That the lower rooms were mainly taverns, though 
some may have been shops of other kinds, is clear from their 
contents; Broneer thinks that the upper range may have served 
as à kind of Grand Hotel, 

The stoa is remarkable not only for its impressive and in- 
poo design but also for its fine workmanship and decoration. 

'arious * refinements " were introduced: the horizontal curva- 
ture was Carefully carried out right down to the bottom of the 
foundation trenches. Hroncer draws attention to the interesting 
series of mason's marks which have been detected, and to the 
need for further study of such marks, 

The site provides striking evidence of the desolation of 
Corinth between 146 апа 44 в.с. Yet the main structure of the 
stoa seems to have survived intact, so that the building could 
soon resume its functions and maintain its dominance over 
central Corinth, The upper storey was remodelled and. the 
roof rebuilt, Broneer tentatively dates and assigns functions 
to the various structures which gradually replaced the shops 
and taverns—the only evidence for thrir identification is their 
form and decoration—and shows that this d t, be» 
minning at the east end, was piecemeal and followed no particular 
order or plan. (ne gets the impression that to the last the 
new clement: were intrusions on the old coherent design, not 
fully assimilated. Several shops at the west end remained shops 
throughout, and indeed long outlived the newer public build- 
ings. At Corinth there was never a thorough-going separation 
of the civic centre and the shopping district. 

This fine volume s again how much betters we can 

preciate the character of Greek civic architecture as a result 
ef recent archaeological work. The existence of such à vast 
building, dominating the life of central Corinth for many 
centuries, never even have been suspected otherwise. 
Pausanias passed by it—indeed probably through it—in silence, 
and went on io seck out the shrines of the gods and the more 
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modest structures which were already venerable antiquities in 
his day. Butsome of the old shops were still standing—perhaps 


he first paused for refreshment. 
E, E. WYCHERLEY. 


The Athenian Agora. A guide to the excavations. 
Athens: American School of Classical Studies, 1954. Pp. 

— 110, with 8 plates, 1 plan and 1g text figures $1. 

This is a highly capable collection of the less controversial 
facts about the Agora. inning with some of the more 
informative ancient texts on hfe there, it continues with a brief 
history of the area before describing cach building in turn, and 
concludes with three appendices, the indispensable transcript 
of the route of Pausanias and notes on the water supply and on 
the remains of the Bronze Age found during the excavations, 
A date-table and a list of the monuments take the place of an 
index. 

Most of the information із unexceptionable and conveniently 

although one must suppose that the reader's enthusi- 
asm for Greece en ki | elsewhere, One will search 
tn vain in this book for any inkling of Attic elegance; and it 
will thus do nothing to dispel the contemptible burt very fashion- 
able charge of Philistinism brought against the excavators of 
the Agora by Osbert Lancaster and our more highbrow Sunday 
papers. 

The work keeps clear, adroitly enough, of the numerous 
peints of controversy still remaining. ‘This perhaps improves 
Xt as an casy guide, but impairs its authority and attractiveness, 
Seldom, however, are its silencex so — as ón the 

On pp. 99-40 the authors argue in eect that, 
according to the evidence of the excavations, no Metroon existed 
between 480 m.o. and the mic-second century, and that the 
archives were housed in the * New Bouleuterion ' from it$ com- 
pletion in about 4oo pc, However, * the name amd function of 
the Metroon suggest that worship of the Mother continued in 
that arca ", sr. ini the centuries after 4Bo n.c., — in the 
repaired * Old Bouleuterion", Not a word ut the cult- 
statue of the Mother, variously attributed t6 Agorakritos and 
Pheidias. Normally, of course, a mew cult-statue by such an 
artist presupposes the existence of a proper cella, an ۴ 
which these writers are very ready to adduce when it fits their 
bill. When, for instance, they have surmised on p, 48 (how 
safe is their argu t?) that the style of the walls and founda- 
tions of the Temple of Patroos give it a date * about 
330 в.0,', they clinch their conclusion by the authorship of its 
cult-statue, as given in Pausanias. : 

Which versions of * Solon’s Laws" docs our guide think were 
preserved in the Stoa Basileios? On p. i2 it cites Ath. Pal. 7. 
which saya that the Aurheis were set up in this stoa in Solon s 
awn tine. But did the stom then exist? If the fifth-century 
Stoa of Zeiss, found by the Americans, is the same building as 
thë Stoa Basileios, as ti very possible [see p. 51), the archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that the Basileios had no forerunner 
onthe site, On p. 52 (with no cross-reference te p. 12) we have 
the ambiguous sentence: * Many public documents were put 
up in this building (sc, the Stoa °P Ze): thee were 
undoubtedly the famous law codes of and Draco which 
were revised at the close of the fifth century before Christ.’ 
Gould one have been quite sure, from this guide alone, that even 
the revised codes stood here? And did the unrevised codes 
stand here before and/or after the Inst decade of the fifth cen- 
tury? Does the Ath. Pol, grossly pre-date ihe appearance herc 
o[ 'Solon's Laws'? Was Ephialtes perhaps the first to bring 
down the Avones (identical or not with the Aurbeis?) to the 
Agora? Ifso, what Armes did Plutarch amd Pausanias sec in 
the Old Prytaneum on the North Slope ? 

‘To many, including evidently the writers of this guide, such 
uncertainties may seem irritating. Yet, if attractively presented, 
they would bring home even to the le-well-i ed visitor 
some of the thrills and teporétac possible in Greck studies. 
Whereas cut-and-dried paragraphs, besides being foreign to 
the spirit of Ancient History, will only stupefy the camal and 
irritate the inquisitive, 


One must not expect great elegance of orthography or print- 
ing in a small guidebook. But in no book does DE конд 
the word * sacred ' so hyphenated thar its first syllable 
the bottom eR 31, its second at the top of p. 34. 

As a guide tor use on the site this book һай Из defects. А 
large octavo, it is a little too big for convenience. With its thin 
cardba cover, it will dog-ear and get rather dirty in the 
Athenian beat, The format is rather dreary, and the plates, 
largely reproductions of perspectives in water-colour wash 
(none, alas! by V. Peschke), fail to give the nuances of the 
original anres and remind one tow often of St. aem Syrus, 
— skin the colour of parchment, had clo the colour 


comes at 
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‘The pictures of the Stoa of Attalos do nothing to mitigate this 
reviewer's regret at its projected restoration. To ity other 
hateful features, all only too well attested, must now be added 
ita ridge-pole and the segmental arch at either end of its interior. 
It represents, on the whole, the nadir of Ancient Architecture. 
The Romans had not yet taught the Greeks how to combine 
the Orders with confidence on Exteriors, thereby recovering 
the sureness of proportion and appropriateness of detail for 
which Classical work is generally so remarkable. It is a 
thousand pities that the average visitor to Athens will now 
derive his notions of a completed Classical building from an 
example of such singular depravity. 

HucH PLOMMER. 


'O apeopárns ToU Tlap&evvos. By Kowsrawriwos Iu. 
SvmrorouLos, (Mpok тїї bv "Абс "Арус1о- 
Аоуүкӣ; "Етспреіас, 32). Рр. уі rr. With 9 text 
figures. Athens, 1951. Price not stated. 

Four main theories have been advanced in attempts to date 
the stereabate of the Parthenon, generally explained as the 
foundation of an earlier temple: that it was built: (a) before 


Bo m.c.—Leake; (b) immediately after the Persian Wars— 
Dörpfeld; (e) before 4Bo n.c., but in two periods—41i) Dórpleld, 
(iii Heberdey; (d) afer the Persian Wars but in one or two 
periods—(i) olbe, (ii) Tschira, 

Mr. Syriopoulos, denying the existence af a * Pro-Parthenon 
—see Dinsmoor, The Architerture of Ancient Greece, pp. 149 f.— 
scts out to prove that the poros stereobate (srspecBarns and 
Bises are throughout interchangeable terms) and marble 
temple belong together, both being Pericleian. H i study is in 
three parts: [0 (pp. 1-6 and 34-5), a brief chronological sur- 
vey of previous research— Kolbe s theory, 72241 1936, pp. 1 ff, 
receives ial attention; (ü) (pp. 7-34) a statement of the 
available evidence—derived {тош cpigraphical and literary 
sources, excavation, and the present form of the building; 
(iii) (pp. 36-125), its examination and re-interpretatian, 

The building accounts of the Parthenon, printed in full, pp. 
710 — IG I*, 330-53), are claimed to include details of work 
on ros substructure : S. would emend 339,, 4 to [A ]io[ rápors 
"Axrici] and Aidery[oyias "Акт! (рр, 47-8). A table (p. 30, 
based on an ingenious comparison of 'receipts" (Myra) and 
à ses" (dvohdpora) by years, seeks to establish the progress 
of work on the temple; this has an important bearing on subse- 
quent a . S. attributes the apparent cessation of work 
in the third year (first suggested by Cavaignac) to the political 
opposition of Thucydides, aon of Melesias. Tistorical arguments 
(рр. 40-5, and pp. 114-19) also favour the earlier dale 450749, 

ere proposed for the commencement of the stereabate. e 
Parthenon and Theseion arc thus brought into closer chronolog- 
ical relationship (cf. Koch, Studien zum Theseustempel, pp. 145 ff). 
S. defines (p. 56) three building periods (2) 450-48, 15) 444/3- 
439/8, (c) 439/B-433/2 (the dates on p, 49 arc discrepant), 
о Ра assigned to Kallikrates for courses 1-20 nf 
the stereabate (pp. 106 ff), Iktinos, and Pheidias respectively. 
The building costs were chiefly defrayed by the Treasury of 
Athena and by the State. М 

The sections outlining the evidence afforded by excavation 
(рр. 1 ) and its interpretation (pp. 56-101) are prefaced by 
bibliographies which contain some repetition. Likewise the 

t arrangement of material renders repetition inevitable 
Босса parts IL and HI: total absence of indexes is a further 
Pollo — ld's plan ( and using hi 

s. following Dorpfeld's (fig. 3, p. 24) using hts 
system of lettering (Ss, P, E, S E describes the five walls 
South of the Parthenon (totes and Tages: Are respectively 
defined as temporary and permanent —p.z0,n.). Düns- 
moor’s division of the eight strata of filling material is retained, 
two broad classes of deposits being defined in relation to their 
position within or without the Polygonal wall Sa All walls 
except the poros angular S, are éyxvpopoteol. Attention d 
drawn (p. 25) to the common error r the relationship 
of S, and the Prlasrian wall (cf. Stevens, Hesperia Suppl ITI 
(теда), р. 14). There is no synchronism between the stereo- 
bate and the South fillings and Sy so that chronological argu- 
ments from sherds discovered in those deposits are invalid. 
Moreover, limited traces of fire are not necessarily evidence of 
the Persian sack of the Acropolis, since the cause of the fire 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty |pp. 100-1). 

The stereobate itself and its courses are described in detail— 
Hill's measurements being followed (pp. 20-3 and pp. 87 1.— 
p. 20, n. t, lists, chronologically, excavations connected with 
the stereobate): its South side ts illustrated (fig. 1, p. 31, and 
figs. 5-6, pp. 89-90). ‘The method of its construction i$ sug- 
gested (pp. 87 If), namely that a cutting for the stereobate was 
made in the South fillings. ‘The significance of the cutting dis- 
covered by Penrose in 1887 was not then realised. (lig, 2, pp. 
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34 and g7). S. next considers its upper form (pp. 32-4 and 
101-4! and the proposed restorations of 2 * Pro-Part "оѓ 
6 x 13, 6 x r4, B x 16, 8 x 17 columns. Hill's restoration 
(5 » 15), currently accepted, is examined in detail and held 
to be improbable (pp. ror ff.j.. The titles Parthenon I, IL, HI, 
in realitv reflect three plans for the same building. 

Brief mention is made of the evidence for the existence of at 
least two pre-Persian sack temples (or treasuries) under the 
Parthenon (pp. 109 ff. and fig. a). S. ends Бу —— 
general conclusions on the problems relevant to the stercobate 
together with his proposed alterations to current theories (pp. 
120-5). 

Misprints are few: the following corrections might, perhaps, 
be noted: p. 12 (345) should read 1-3 and 16-95: on p. 99, 
n. 2, lor 407 read 417. 

The nature of the subject has limited the author's choice of 
illustrative material to photographs from earlier publications, 
This does not, however, in any way detract from the value of 
this provocative study which merits serious consideration, 

J. F. Heacy, 


Studien zum Theseustempel in Athen (Abhandlungen 
der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, 47, 2). By H, Kocn. 

. 138, with 57 plates and 140 figures, Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1955. DM. 48. 

Professor Koch's Studies om the Thesrion form his modern 
' edition " of the temple intended 10 replace that of Stuart and 
Revet (1794), the only plete architectural presentation, 

The traditional identificanon of the temple as the Theseion 
has often been challenged since the nineteenth Gu Pro- 
[essor Thompson, however, wrote in Hesperia XVIL 230— 

erhaps prematurely—that the title — — first proposed 

' Sourmelis and Pervanoglou in 1568, was prc RCM 
accepted (of Gullini, AC 1:040, pp. 11-38 and p I-X. 
The present author, therefore, who defines his position at the 
outset—' Für mein Teil habe ich einen jahrelangen stillen 
Kampf gegen die Hephaisteionhypothese geführt" (p. 11]— 
introduces his work with a not untimely reassessnent of the 
evidence availahle far identification (Ch. I, pp. 8-13). 

The Agora excavations have not resolved t problem, for, in 
the absence of inscribed dedica material, ix 
haisteron attribution ( on 
Paus: I, XIV, G: rip Bë rhe wii enl rody Tu vaioun y 
BaíNetos vor brne ‘Heciorou cf. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of 
Ancient Greece?, p. 180, n. 1) remain invalid, as K. implies, until 
the Stoa Basileios is identified with certainty: the toy i 
evidence adduced from Andoc. I, 40, by Thompson, is, in my 
opinion, similarly inconclusive. Again, the discovery of evi- 
dence of metal-working near the temple, a practice common to 
other sites (e.g. at Olympia and in Samos), does not prove the 
existence of a cult of Hephaistos, Lastly the temple sculptures 
represent the deeds, not of Hephaistos, but of Theseus: and 
Hrrakles. T n's suggestion that Hep may have 
been the subject of the West pediment, Olsen'a theory of 
indirect worship, are both dismissed (pp. 11-14). К. con- 
cludes his 1 ction by mentioning Theseus connection 
with Phytalos (sce also his article in Studies presented to D. M. 
RHobinsom, L, pp. 356 ff, and Ch. Picard, Rér, Arch. XXXIX, 
108-10): he proposes for the temple the logical title * Thescion- 
Herakleion '. 

Nine important accounts of the Theseion, concluding with 
Dinsmowr’s Observations, Hesperia, Suppl. V, 1941, are summarised 
(Ch. 1I, pp. 16-23): only that based on Stuart and Revett is 
treated in any detail. A bibliography of the numerous articles 
written since 191 would usefully have supplemented Judeich, 
Topographic, pp. 965 ff. _ 

A well-illustrated, detailed commentary on the post-Classical 
history of the temple, its site preservation is given in Chs 
ITI-V (pp. 24-41): itowes iti remarkable state of preservation 
partly to the fact that it was converted into a Church of St, 
George by the Byzantine Greeks. (pp. 35 fE). There is an ap- 
pendix on carthquake damage (pp. 41-3); to an appendix also 
might have been т rd the account (pp. 30-1) of the in- 
fluence of its style on t later buildings. 

, A complete architectural survey of the Theseion, arranged in 
eight sections (Ch. V1, pp. 44-81, and pll. 40-57) together with 
a critical catalogue of the sculptures (Ch. VIII, pp. 109-44), 
forms the main y of the Studies, The building materials are 
discussed after the arrangement of Stevens, Arectheum, ch. 2 

Pp. 44-5). K. agrees substantially with Dinsmoor's account 
of the construction of the foundation and steps (pp. 456 M.j, and 
with his plan of the marble floor slabs (p. 49). In describing the 
Cella K., disagrecing with Dinsmoor's ing conclusions, 
again infers, from the lead vates proeltog af dus walls, that the 
paintings planned for the Theseion, unlike those of the Pinako- 
theke, were actually executed (p. 58), To p. 569, n. 3, should 


arguments favouring the I 
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be adiled the further reference Hesperia XIV, pp. 246 f.— 
Broncer's article. Hill's arrangement of the inner colonnade 
(4 X 7 columns) is accepted (p. 60), and K. now agrees with 
Dinsmoor that the roof was af marble (p. 66) and not mainly of 
terracotta (contrast dick. Anz, 1928, col. 714). The chapter 
ends with sections on Curvature (pp. 66-70), with conclusive 
measurements expressed di icallv (see further Koch, 
Der griechisch-dorische Tempel, pp. g4 E), and on Proportion (рр. 
70-81), wherein Vitruvius' rules are — applied to 
the Theseion (pp. 74 fE.), which is clearly not b on an * in- 
flexible modular system" (р. Во), Further relevant discussion 
of the architecture of the Thesei , doubtless inaccessible to K.., 
occurs in the important article by H. Plommer, BSA XLV, 
66—112, апі рі. 7. 

K. surveys treatments of the difficult question of polychromy 
in architecture (Ch. VII, pp. Ba- 104). Literary and epi- 
graphical sources (рр. 8 m and evidence from the Theseion it- 

are recorded (рр. o FE), together with analyses by the late 
Professor суки. for samples of blue and rev 
(set out a3 an appendix—pp. 104-8). 

After listing older illustrations and plaster casts of the sculp- 

tures (pp. 1135-17, and figs. 99-112), K. introduces their de- 


red pigments 


scriptive catalogue, commencing with the metepes (pp. 117-25, 
hgs. 113—209, pll. 16-28), Of these No. 4 Ue — 
with Eurystheus h (p. 118), and follows 


rather than Robert, in attributing No, 10 (East) to the Hes- 
реа SPICE не East frieze (pp. 126-37, figs. dod pil. 
20-34), and the West - 137—44. figs. 135-40, 9) аге 
described : the former ih linked wish Р З ак 
(p. 12), although certain interpretation isin ible. Refer- 
ences to pedimental sculpture occur only incidentally in Ch. I, 

In conclusion (Ch. IX, PP. 145-H), the main a at 
dating the temple are outlined: Tamajo, Mem. Linc. 1948, pp. 
475-535, is omitted. KL, for whom Parthenon and Thi 
are as "der Kathedrale und der Filiakirche *, favours, with 
— a date ¢. 450 5.0. for its ee — 

Useful indexes occu . 199-58. "The sev misprints 
The ole ainly m —— these ae not liable to mislead. 
T ing corrections might, pert be noted: p. rt, n. 3, 
for * Hesperia 19, 1950", e Phare ie I '* p. 56, L 39 
should read ' Dinsmoor*', and p. 63, m. Ni 5, 1901: on 
p. 115, Nos. 22-4 need re-arranging: on p. 126 read " Abb, 
130-40 '. 

This important * edition * of the best preserved Doric templ 
of the fifth century is admirably presented, and contains aw 
of excellent illustrations and drawings the late E. von 
Stockar, for making which readily accessible Profesor Koch 
also deserves our gratitude. 

J. F. Heavy, 


La Forteresse de Rhammonte (Etude de topographie et 
d'histoire). Ecoles françaises 
d'Athénes et de Home, 179.) By ]. PouvmLocx. 
Pp. a plates and 3 plans. Paris; De Boccard, 
1954. Fr gboo. 

This book was well worth writing; but the reader will dis- 
cover thia only when he reaches the last three chapters of the 
text and the large appendix, a valuable corpus of the Greek in- 
scriptions from Rhamnous. P. had hoped to excavate parts 
of the fort with Greek aid. But his plans fell through, and so 
he has collected what he can of its history from inscriptions and 
from the chaos left by Stam on the ground. The latter, as he 
admit can tell him nothing certain, He is, besides, more 
practised as an epi ist than as à topo: 
therefore probably have done better to publish the inseri 
at the beginning of his book, follow them with his historical 
conclusions and relegate archaco and topography to an 
appendix. By giving topography pride of place, he fails to do 
himself justice, 

He gives two main reasons for the importance of the fort. Tt 
was on the safest route from. Athens to Euboea, her ' grenier 
traditionnel * (was it not useful rather as pasture land ?), and 
was also well sited for coasting vessels, beside the first truly calm 
water north of Sunium. Hence the curiously parallel histories 
of Rhamnous and Sunium. He argues that the enceinte shows 
traces of at least two ge debere an earlier, when the 
hilltop alone was fortified, with a weak wall; anda Der, when 
more ground was taken in on all sides except the north-west, and 
enclosed in walls built for the most part of fairly good ashlar. 
‘The gate-wall on the south, of the later period, is capecially well 
preserved, The fort, at its greatest extent, covered, according 
to P.'s plan, less than 40,000 square yards, one quarter the arca 
of a normal legionary camp, Strangely, P, nowhere computes 
from this the maximum possible size of the garrison; and he 
tends to mislead his readers by c the fort’ vaste", Because 
the final walls make use of the * i ted trace’, be considers 
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them Hellenistic. He notices also that the towers are solid. 
Comparable Attic forts, like Gyphtokastro, tend to have hollow 
towers: and one might wonder, as P. does not, whether those of 
Rhamnous were perhaps designed to support small machines 
of Hellenistic type, Literature and inscriptions seem to show 
that Rhamnous was fortified during the Decelean War. When 
Euboca was lost to. Macedon, it would become an important 
outpost, and, as we know from inscriptions, was garrisoned by 
Athenian epfeboi after the army reforms of ¢. 3 In the earlier 
third century we find it held by mercenaries tor Macedon, all 
under a mercenary strafeges; but these include some Athenians, 
under an efime/rtes. After 229 Bc. it is again under free 
Athenian rule, But this is its last period of prosperity. It was 
probably sacked by Philip V. 

P. draws one or two interesting conclusions on isolated facts. 

For instance, his inscription No. 2 bir lists, he thinks, all forty- 
ight epheboi of the Erechtheid tribe serving for one year at 
amnous Might one go further, and suggest a total garrison 
of about five hundred at this ume (¢. 9908.c.)? Heaboa 
лн аким acer the hief seats in the — 
which served, as he well shows, as a general meeting-p! 
the demesmen and the garrison. For in demes Like this the 
same enclosure was both theatre and agora. 

One may criticise а few points in. P.'s Illy: competent 
treatment of the inscriptions. “The discussion restoration 
of No. 11, a recorded decision of the * soldiers ' (» IG TI5 1286), 
seems too speculative. No. 12 (— f(z II* 2856) is eviden 
hard to photograph, but P.'s pl. XLVII does not show how the 
stone ends on the right, No, 23 (= JG II? 2869) is not ‘ taillé 
en forme de chapiteau corinthien ", but a sofa capital of the 
sort wed on some Ionic antar, No, [=SEG X, 210), 

ing the money owned by Nemesis in the mid-fifth century, 
shows that large sums were out, apparently on loan. But the 
totals involved, their constancy over the and the apparent 
absence of interest all show, despite P., t they were no 
ordinary commercial Inans. 

Some misprints remain unnoticed even on the large page of 
‘corrections '. Оп р, 28, — one should surely read " Sud- 
Est ' for Sud-Ouest", and under pl. XXVIII, 2, one should 
read ‘ Aigosthénes, le rempart Ect’. Elsewhere the topogr у 
is not always made clear. The general plan of site is 

arsely labelled, and one takes time to locate even the‘ theatre’, 
The sanctuary of Aristomachos-Amphiéraos (sic), is even harder 
to find, particularly because P.'s detailed plan of this includes 
no contour-lines, In order to study the general plan with the 
text, one * — from the book, It should have been 
— at ack. © map facing p. 14 could profitably 

ave included a rather larger stretch сее, 

Р, rather marrow, ‘Thus, on p. 50, he describes a 
wall with a rather wide rubble core as in * la technique dite à 
EumAexrow ^, Presumably he borrows from AE. But 
Vitruvius II, 8, vii shows that there was much more to Emekrov 
than this. On p. 20 he discusses the stormy coast оѓ SiW. 
Euboea, but shows no knowledge of Herodotus VIIT, 7 and 13. 
He makes no — genitive ° "t m EA first 
inscription, early h this seems (330 B.c.) lor such a form. 
I wish he had made some concession to the general reader; who 
knows the genitive of Aristophanes only from the famous 
epigram. 

Hoc Power. 


Samothrace. A Guide to the Excavations and 


Museum. By K. LEHMANN. | ror, with 5r text | 
figures and a folding plan. New York: University Press, 
1955. $2.50, 


¢ little island of Samothrace was best known in antiquity 
for its erie. [ts more recent fame is due to the discovery 
of the Victory in 1863, which p ted the partial excavation 
of the sanctuary of the Great Goda by French and Austrian 
missions, This work was resumed by New York University in 
1935, and has now been completed with a great access of know- 
ledge of the earlier phases and fuller und ding of the main 
buildings; and a museum has been set up. This handy guide, 
which is ced by a synopsis of the island's history and a dis- 
cussion of the cult, is written by the excavator and gives a forc- 
taste of the final publication. ic growth of the sanctuary can 
now be traced rom its small beginnings in the archaic down 
through the splendour of the Hellenistic edifices and royal 
benefactions. Outstanding among the architectural results is 
the tentative reconstruction, with a date c. 340 5.c., of the little 
winged propylon (fig. 30), with elaborately necked Ionic 
columms, applied bronze frieze decoration of sacrificial para- 
pasas, and the relief hand of archaistic dancing girls now 
located at cyt level on the walls. 

Fig. 42 looks like an Attic heac-vase of the first half of the 


filth century, 
J: M. Cook. 
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The Hhodian P and Islands. By P. M. Fraser 
and G. E, Baan, 1 


London: 1 251. 
The Oxford Classical and. Pk ME, love boot 
notably reinforced by this exem: volume, It falls readily 
into three sections. first publ forty-three inscriptions, 
six—these the fruit of Beni epigraphic 
of 1948-50 to the Loryma peninsula and the country 
Marmaris, with excursions to Mula and the Gulf of 


por In , wemay note the outstanding interest of Nos. 
ed —* — oe nee 200 B.C., ин» their — 
Rhodian administration and 


usbandry. 
ic — * section, devoted to the —— of the Rhodia 
Peraca, Bean again is chiefly responsible. Here, in the process 
of locating satisfactorily certain difficult townships—Amos, for 
example, to the north of Marmaritsa, Tymnus at Boz- 
burun—the important distinction is —— maintained be- 
tween the Incorporated and the Subject Peraea: between the 
projection of on to the adjacent mainland and Rhodian 
4 Tn the last, and indeed the most substantial, portion 
of work, where Fraser's expert craftsmanship is much in 
the Rhodian deme-system is carefully elaborated, 
reference to the Incorporated Peraea. This is 
by an account of the administration of subject terri- 
tory, more icularly in South-east Caria; and by a brief 
history of Rhodian expansion: the short-lived and troubled 
on of Lycia, the early e of the six neigh- 
was islands into Rhodian finally, the Nesiotic 
League, whereby Rhodes during Le tek ba G£ she second 
century B.C, expressed her оосу over the Cyclades. 

I have descri — — and I should per- 
haps enlarge on this. That it is scholarly and meticulously 
accurate, from its authors’ names goes without the saying, and 
it is not these qualities which I have primarily in mind, A 

rian—a quite literally pues to history 


r to good cpigra y, untry must be walked over 
the he oF the nd aud in relation 


t is ultimately the foundation on which the 
authors build their substantial structure—a structurc which 


have er tes ر‎ — by the —— revised by m 
or, where no longer available, taken on the best authority : it is 
a matter for congratulation that we have at last no reference to 
outdated articles of the Real ог to the uncritical 
Inscriptiones graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, 

Т. В. Мпғовр. 


Constructions an de Délos. Documents. 
DO r рр.› xiv + 15, with 6 plans and 32 plates. 
: De Boccard, 1953. Price not stated. 
DER kaa Aa a waka of dus book. Perhaps the 
best a revicwer can do is to cnumerate the things it contains, 
which, though good — useful in their way, are curiously 
limited. Pl. I is a general plan of the excavations (* état de 

1919, particllement com amplik en 1938 °): PIL I-IV —— de- 
tailed plans of the —* in bits of the sanctuary— 
Artemision and surroundings; ПІ, the south-west part of the 
shrine, including the stoa and sites of the Naxians; IV, the 
region of the Prytancion (of the Temple of Apollo about one 
RU RAS hemp, Vr 

t s"), VI a restored section. 
—— cig The first three show minor 
- north-tast angle of the Temple of Artemis. 
ings and monuments in sifu, mainly from the 
areas shown ia the plans, though there are also some pictures of 
the treasuries, the agora, th and various oddments. 
The Editor secms to have put together а rather haphazard 
collection from the material which happened to be available. 
The photos are mostly good, though some are very old (fig. 
39— Les fouilles du Théátre, en septembre 1912 *) and in some, 
e.g. fig. 21, E es en a 
cause the photo not taken from —— commanding 
——— ere is a catalogue e monuments repre- 
sent pil. I-IV, classified and numbered, and a bricf 
Explication des Figures*; and references are are ey to the 
ator 3 L' Architecture —— et Hellinistique à (AJLD.}. 
This admirable work, pu ed in 1944, consists ا‎ 

1, the поноса part «(Que e FAFON sho 
other shrines of Delos; П, types of build —— — 

buildings, gymnasia, fountains, houses, theatre, 

п, avchitecturat details. It is thus a valuable work of а 
ence both for the architecture of Delos and for the study of most 
Pe ey aay of likes It is — — but com- 

By way of illustrations, however, it has only four 
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figures in the text. In his preface, Vilok sam, Fn le de 
mes soins, Me. PUE —— 
duds d dicil c кА д — — 
le titre: Les Constructions de. Délos: —— Ainsi puis-je 
Teese que l'indigence de l'illustration n'est que provisoire, 

work is entitled Les Constructions Antiques de Délos, 
uite simply, without the addition of * Vol. I" or 
* Part 1". t it is very far from being a true companion 
volume to 4.H.D., and in fact is hardly complete and systematic 
even as part of a greater whole. One notes, however, in the 
preface a single casual reference to * ce premier fascicule ` and 
so perhaps one may hope for supplementation. 

R. E. WycurERLEY, 


Fouilles de Delphes. Tome Il, 
des 


Poxtique des Athindiaas. By P. ANAME 
v. Š 
with 41 plates. Paris: De Boccard, 1959. Price not 


stated. 
* En attendant la publication définitive ' is a familiar 
to anyone interested in Delphi, In this case we have to 
wait more than fifty years, but the excellence of M. Amandry's 
volume almost justifies the delay. Both these monuments were 
excavated at the time of the Grande Fouille; they have been 
by generations of * Delphiens ' (and, of course by the 
metic Pd. A. now —— their results with oe 
important conclusions from supplementary excavations 
re-examination of the remains to produce a truly definitive 
—— which leaves little for the reviewer to de but praise. 
he detailed descriptions are clear and accurate; the various 
problems discussed (and for the most ени те дени) with 
sense and imagination ; ily i 
several of unfamiliar comparative n xt 
The reconstruction of the Naxian dedication is certain—a 
—— base, соонда — —— (not —— — 
thought), Ionic capi ۷ a to tol Just 
over 12 metres and a ratio 3 t and diameter of 
column of almost 10:1, This, though still — is nearer the 
norm than that given by earlier reconstructions, The 
at the ends of the drums were explained by Pomtow and 
Homolle as designed for some kind of fastening, ia or the 
like, and in spite of the structural difficulties which A. points 
out, I still prefer this to his suggestion that they were simply for 
the purpose of 'allégement '. The regularity of the cu —— 
seems designed for, and the proportions of the column d 
some kind of reinforcement. 
A.'s discussion of the style (which includes some useful re- 
marks on other Naxian works) leads him to a date in the decade 
570-60 (the capital and its decoration slightly — than the 
Apollo temple at Naukratis and the Rhoikos temple and 


de: Sp hinx a near contemporary of the Moschophoros and Kore 
Few will . About the of the —— 
уь Fomtow wildly associated with Lygdamis) A. wi 
Man to guess. (The Sphinx of Naxos, on the other 


which A. dates c. 540, may well be an offering ——— 
— asa ae Мера — PY 

cs, wou more ic than pro-Alk- 
meonid, pro-Spartan 2 of Delphi.) 

The Athenian Portico is —— m — апа 
without fresh evidence, which is now be expected, a 
certain reconstruction "beyond the columns xd krepis is im- 
possible. Of the roof, for example, nothing remains, and the 

an of the east and west ends has been completely obscured by 

ter alterations, But А, p of the possibilities is admir- 
able, and his suggestions, both the original design and sub- 
sequent modifications, take us as near an answer as we arc likely 
to get. Particularly illuminating is his careful study of the dis- 
tribution of the inscriptions on the polygonal wall, from which 
emerges, infer alia, an almost certain restoration of the interior 
with a series of wooden posts set regularly against the wall and 
designed to support the dedication, the &xàa of the inscription. 

And so we come to A.'s theory, already put forward in BCH 
7001945), about the date and purpose o monument, For 

. beheves that these ёттАа were not arms but cables, the cables 
from Xerxes bridge across the Hellespont which the n 
carried off in 479 à$ &vo$rcovres i v& lp& (Hdt. IX E OM 
the Portico was built to commemorate the campaign of Mykale 
and Sestos. This ingenious suggestion is surely right. The style 
of the architecture and the letter-forms point to a date in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Wars (it would be rash to be more 
precise) and therefore to a victory in the wars themselves, for 
although the inscription reads tõe ioj» and not, like the 
Мага! and Plataea йе‹!са!опв, тбў Мёбо>, the other Athen- 
ian successes of the period seem unlikely for various reasons 
given by A. and even more unlikely if we remember the political 


бо or the national sanctuary The choice lies then, between 
Salamis and the 479; and since the latter is not 
otherwise celebrated at Барый it is clearly to be preferred. 
Thanks again to the inscriptions, A. gva a account of 
the gradual collapse of the building from the century H.C, 
Earlier remains he mentions y—we must wait 
for MI Lerat’s long-expected volume en description of the 
Mycenaean pottery etc. from the area. 
W. G. Foxztsr. 


To de Delphes. Tome III, . Fasc. 
1 dela Terrasse du T et dela 
Nord du Sanctuaire, Nos. 874275. By R. 


F , with 6 
figures. Pas Pass: De narrando Be еше Каан Аде). lam, 


—— Pree’ not stated 

This fascicule of the epigraphical part of FD, саңы и А, 
Filaceliére), contains some very pieces 
inedita of less importance. In accordance with the general 
practice of the series, commentaries are either lacking or are 
—— toa Sere The texts, — the cditor and 
often confirmed by other cpi рны phian keinon, are 
for the most part well I and arc presented with the 
detailed accuracy one has —— to expect from FD, Little 
comment is therefore required on their presentation. 

The method of publication of the inscriptions in FD, accord- 
ing to the geographical position of monuments on which they arc 
inscribed, is such that it is R extremely difficult to know what in- 
scriptions are contained in any given fascicule, Unfortunately, 
the habit seems to have won M ORE thát temporary indices 
for the individual parts of each fascicule should not be provided, 
Thus the first of the fourth fascicule of FD IIT, containing 

tions 1-06, published by G. Colin in 1922 and 16 ‚соп- 

an index, ‘while this new part of the same fasci e, pub- 

lished a quarter of a century later, does not. Fasc. 3 of the series 
is in a worse plight: no temporary index or table of concordance 
(hardly less essential than an index) has yet appeared to the two 


—— fascicule, the first of which in 1932, the 
second in 1943; in these two parts there are t inscriptions, all 
unindexed. In the present part of fase. 4 there are another 


i inscriptions, It is truc that FD is not the v culprit; 

IHI and Jaur. Ddos äre equally 

t varion stk a Madre vienen sage porde P It 

caps пзе о wor t is 

difficult to sce how we can expect those who are not 

in epigraphy, and indeed (one might almost say) in phian 
, but who have occasion to study a Delphian inscrip- 

поп, to find their quarry in this jungle. 

For these reasons, then, the main task of a reviewer of this 
volume seems tò be to indicate its contents, and ope to 
notes those inscriptions which reappear h 

The fascicule is indeed rich in notable texts. Nos. 87-119, 
— — ibed as * Monument d'un empereur 
a prodi „arc y honorific inscriptions of the Roman im- 

signa mi aite perl E cither half 
a century ago in E. Bourguet's De rebus. del, p op 
arat. (whence many subsequently a in Syil.”) 
—— py’ 1949. incdita in this group 
(89-90, 92, 95, 106 snd a few others) call for no com- 
(SrL BSB) F. does not refer to the important 
article of к. iene , 48: ff., where the 
inscription Ewen cin von Fritz, RE, sv. 
Nikostratos [^ wer 102 (unpublished) is 
decree for a citizen of 


: F. says “La ville d'Hadri- 

(qui devint Andrinople) fut fondée en Thrace par 
en t 2 ete,’ Is it quite certain that this Hadrianopolis 
are two decrees for doctors, both already 
known, 87 and 108; in his commentary on the former F. refers 

to BCH 2a doctors honoured at Delphi. To the reference to 


), p. 172- 1019 (1952) p. 651 ' should now 
e added г ЖЁН. VIH (19 68H. ery L. Robert has 
republished, with — — fragment, the second inscrip- 


tion published by him in BCH, E To his list add the other 
tions, Syil.* 437 and 538 (g. A. G. Woodhead, Camb, 

Hist. Journ: X (195 j 242, T —— awa — 
оЃейһст 87 ог 108). 10, ofc. A.v, 120, unpublished, is 

an honorific decree for a quowss 

op. cit. p. 30) and 116 ( 


gi[ħċcopos]. ssr (Bourguet, 
E ot te late — 
century AD., — 

in 111 the name is apparently Apollonius, 
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in 226 it is C. Pompeius Paullus, As F, points out the 
Hermesianax (FD, 1I, 1, 533-4) is also ew 
is honoured in 145, of the. d NO E 


13 UK ERE T: م‎ 
— 


uired s position rather akin to that il (al 
ede discovered over 


Walek, GGA, 19 eae 18), — —1* 
to them, but only one ( r a 
at —— we ha ve them | 


of L; Ro Sl th oi Sats 
bert, Coll I. Кийит (1956), p. Sead iat be 
—— ss 


to console us in 


= "'Атт@\ом Ёт\ таў та töv Admi. 

i ce wi eu tance led y е ama S 
honoured, usually with 

lists, containing in all more than 230 names, provide rich mater- 


allied studies. while the і 
tions as a whole are of the greatest importance for our know- 
ledge ر‎ —— of а Кыйма ку, It is to be 
commentary soon appear. 
nro Мина E Sue cquesian Жашан И АЙИН ИЙНИН А 
some familiar tions, though most are more worn than 
Scion. sad A er ud canes esi te psu 
editions and. previous ones lies in the ing of certain 
letters no longer visible. 253 is a new edition of OGIS 228; 


161 of OGIS 150: — 15 234. In the commentary on 
161 —— Prolémée IV Philométor ' read * Ptolémée 

*, and for the most detailed discussion of Seleucus the son 
of Bithys with —— зсе Т. В. —— and 
Theodorus *, — ар Svensk, inst, i *, 2, pp. 
A 0-70 (ct. JEA X (1954), ‚ 18, то. 8з; REG LXVII (1954), 


„по, 258), In 263, line 25, not *Arrio[xov] but *Avrioxoe, 
басе Оня, Beda —————— read 
*Avríoxov, 

The ‘dédicaces éparses’ contain a variety of 
Rent in the эк» including many rather 

An important co is made by the new 

fragment of the large Ptolemaic monument UC hee 202), 


233. This (с), clear contains the (lost) name of a 
ild of Eucrgctes I "Bereni , and this, as F, says, makes 
— bable that the whole c was erected in the 


— ergetes, rather than that of 

ie volume ao offs a good deal othe student of archaic 
and classic is a new edition of the Tyrrhene 
dedication d the Hermionean dedication, Syil.* 
32; ELT ToS lication of the 


the Milesian dedication of the 
— of the Hekatommnicis, Syil,* 225 (Tod, CHI, 161B); 179 


¢ Peparethian dedication, ; and, finally, 

181-85 are tha faineant GË tbe LLAS ANE feri 
E Fraser. 

Die Astynomeninschrift von Pergamon (Abhandlungen 

der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin, Klasse für Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 

1953, 6). Ву G. KrarrkNBACH. Meg ire 
Berlin: 4 ie-Verlag, 19 р 5.50. 

A new critical edition of this ——— 


2 Î Û) aR e f a 
been widely discussed since it was first plished by Kole ie 
Ath. Mitt. XXVII 1902), 47 ff., no. 71, Dot ali diicunienr have 
been olbe's text, The original is still in 
Pergamon, and KL's text is hased, not on a new collation of 
the stone, but on a squeeze in the archives of Inscriptiones Graecae, 
and the pde Kolbe (whence O, Kem, 


f , i 5 
r: yg р, $$), pis, c кысар 


арр 
German translation, thr latter a necessary adjunct to thìs diffi- 
cult text. Apart from the text and translation there are two 


other sections: a discussion (pp. 1 ti- Ped — 
— — RSG ie —— ~e 
document. second section 

Sl. defends wrx v- anin: H. Oliver) the traditional 
view, first Kolbe, that ng Ca. lc Apa 


early sccond century A.D. (Trajanic or — — main! 
O OOO EE ONT расе о моа гаи 
2004 , that the hand is almost, if not uite, identical with 
c monuments of C. Antius A. I 


$36 госу маз от Ае ава а Pag. 
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original text to the regal period because the law is called ëv 
Bamougsv vopev, ancl because of the presence in line 205 of the 
month-name Tavdues, which, he claimed, would not be possible 
in an Imperial instruction (which, on account of the word 
Booties, the law would necessarily be) after the introduction 
of the provincial calendar of Asia in û a.c. KL shows that the 
first. of these —— needs ——— adds further 
arguments in favour of a date in the regal period; in particular, 
he notes the use of drachmae and not denarii to. denote fines, 
and the presence of the پو‎ called à £i rip mews [line 
69), who is not found in the Roman period. However, though 
he accepts and develops Kolbe's thesis (op. c. p. 72) in regard 
to the original date of the law, he diverges from him in main- 
taining that it does not represent the introduction of the office 
of astynomoL — Kl'.s opposition to this consists, as did. Kolbe's 

iginal assertion, in a statement. "There is in fact nothing 
in the law to determine the issue one way or the other, The 
amount of detail in the text seems slightly to favour Kolbes 
view. 

Їп any case, the law is of the regal period. What, then, was 
the occasion of its re-inscription ? answer 15 held to lie in 
the fragmentary first line, which runs ———* émruvonuw Tov 
Васаби обрео ШЕ icar: lêne, Kolbe, and all subsequent 
editors, assume that this line belongs to the occasion of the re- 
inscription, though, as we shall se, its interpretation is inde- 

t of whether it does ar not, — All previous editors, except 
ras, have understood dotveopaw as derovoudiv, ie, * while x 
was doruvéues he exhibited [? see below] the royal law (sé, con- 
coming astynomwi) at his own expense '. According to this 
interpretation, an astynomos of the second century A.D. paid 
for the exhibition (?) of the Attalid law out of his own pocket. 
KL, following Leeras, differs in his understanding of the Greek. 
Не геад батир and claims that toy poovesy viper by imelf 
is. not icit (* es gab ja schliesslich mehr Besíumol vágen "j, 
and n qualification, and interprets thus; ‘x dedicated the 
royal law concerning the astynomoi from his own resources", 
He parallels the usc of vópos with the plain genitive, equivalent 
to & mepi Zn derruvóucow vopos, and justifies its use here by the 
need for brevity in the heading. Further, he claims, * das 
Fehlen des Artikels bei Geruvéue erklärt sich nus dem gleichen 
Strében nach Kurze sowie der Voranstellumg des Wortes", 
He f suggests (р. 25): [5 Бажа той Вето биёр [rel deri) 
батьш |р &eTuvápor тёз Bookie vapor, KTA. d.h. ako, 
das jener so verdienstliche Unbekannte der Haririanischen Zeit 
das alte Astynomengesetz aus der Eónigszeit als summa honor- 
aria bei der Übernahme der Astynomic hat auszeichen lassen `. 
I say nothing about the restoration, which is only tentative, but I 
feel that an interpretation of the surviving words which involves 
s0 inary | features (the objective genitive after vápas, 
the absence of the article, and the inverted word-order) can 
only be accepted as an ultimate necessity, — Kl. (p. 24) speaks of 
the motive for the re-inscription as * historisch-antiquarische 
Interesse *, and something of this sort must, on the accepted 
interpretation, lie at the bottom of the re-inscription of an old 
law by a private citizen. But is it certain that the first linc 
belongs to the time of re-inscription?.— &visrxev, if understood 
(as generally: see, e.g. Kl^s translation " als. Weihgabe auf- 
gestellt", and again his note on line t, where he refers to the 
inscription twice as a * Weihung ') as meaning * dedicated ', 
certainly fayours this interpretation, Rut may the heading not 
be part of the original text? May not an official of the rn 
pos have chosen himself to pay for the publication of 
aw 1 ing the activities oí a body of which he was a member 
isupply, e.r. [8 Eaiver ToU Batvec ypaiuorreüga ]s &cruvóutov), perha] 
because it was the inaugurallawoftheoffice? rtéqevirequently 
means no more than * set up *, and this, surely, is a more natural 
interpretation here, where véuov is the object of the verb. It is 
difficult to sec how one * dedicates' alaw. — A very good parallel 
to publication of a law by an individual with the usc of the same 
verb, ávitrycv, though admittedly from the Imperial period, may 
be found in an inscription from Smyrna, recently published by 
J. Keil (Wien. Anz. 1953 (1), р. 17}: + «+++ TS MeravBpou à 
degê dummy, lowell by a metrical sacral law. If, then, 
the verb does belong to the original heading of the inscription, 
which was when the law was re-inscribed, the personal 
motive for the re-inscription disappears, and alternative ex- 
planations occur to one: for instance, the law may have been 
re-inscribed because it was still valid, some misfortune having 
overtaken the original text, That the original heading of the 
law should then have been preserved does not seem surprising, 
On the other hand, it is perhaps doubtful whether a royal law 
in the Hellenistic period would be called Bamixós vives rather 
ihan, e.z, 5i&rerypz or mpósraysz. But we know too little about 
р! e chancery to decide this point, 
Та his discussion of individual vexed passages Kl. always has 
something valuable and interesting to say, and shows a char- 
acteristic care and regard for niceties of language. 
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On Ime 17, a particularly vexed passage, KL maintains that 
in the re Tb Асте Bigepow, Acrmów la *'schlecterdings 
unverstandlich ' and deletes it, rejecting the generally (but mot 
universally) accepted explanation that the ——— даун 
pay the 50 per cent of the 150 per cent normally exacted from 
the defaulting citizen, while the latter pays only 100 per cent, 
gaining remision through the delinquency of the astynomoi. 
This seems illogical, | Ki. expresses himself strongly on the 
point: * Warum in aller Welt, sollen die penitenten schuldigen 
Privatleute die rum Anderthalbfacher der Wiederherstell 
kosten verurteilt sind (Z. 10£.) besser davonkommen, wenn die 
Astynomen ihre Pflicht nicht erfüllen, und in diesem Falle nur. 
die einfachen Kosten bezahlen?' | Kl. has logic on his side, but 
I m nor sure that the armunn їз —— Fon Sm if the 
illogicality is an insuperable objection to the literal interpreta- 
iion cf che Hexe ai rated: abb sve emend at this point a text 
which contains some notable obscurities and ambiguities in 
other places ? 

Improved supplements of the text are suggested by Kl. in 
other places, notably on lines 54 and 63, His notes on lines 95 
and 97 strengthen and confirm the interpretation of Hitzig at 
this point, and his exact interpretation of areyv& in line 207 is 
noteworthy. 

This is à stimulating study of an important text, and is very 
welcome. 

[Since this review went to the date of the inscription 
has been discussed again b | H. Oliver, Hesp. xxiv (1854), 
pp. 88 ff. (ef. abo J. and L. Robert, Hull. 1955, no. 168.) e 
text now reappears as SEG. xiii, 521.] 

P. M. FRASER: 


Greek Coins. Hy Ù, SELTMAN. 
lates, g text ligures, and 4 mapa, 
ethuen, 1955. 50%. | К 

During the twenty-oadd ycarsthat have P assecl since the publica- 
tion of its first edition, Dr, Seloman’s Shas remained the best 
arranged, most easily readable, and infinitely the best illustrated 
handbook on Greck coinage. As an introduction to this wide 
and most stimulating field of study it has been, already, of great 
service to student and scholar alike. The production of a 
second exlition is, therefore, welcome, and the criticism that it 
might have been yet more valuable, if a greater attempt had 
been mace to incorporate the fruits of recent rescarch, is made 
only with due appreciation of the difficulties involved. in the 
rewriting or revision of a work of this nature. 

 Seltman has, indeed, added a useful supplement to his select 
bibliography (pp. xxi-xxvij. He has also revised Chapters 
II-IV of his original work, dealing with the invention of coin- 
age, the earliest silver coinage of Greece, and the first coins of 
Athens. Here there was certainly scope for revision. The 
trend of modern research has been to bring down the date of 
the earliest clectrum coins of Asia Minor into the second half of 
the seventh century, and with them the beginnings of silver 
coinage in Greece to a period appreciably liter than that pre- 
vicusly accepted. — This is a matter of supreme importance in 
thc development of early coinage, involving not only the elec- 
trum series, but the dissociation of Pheidon from the first eoinage 
of Aegina, and a date for the earliest Corinthian issues decidedly 
later than the period of Cypselus. In respect of the electrum 
Selman bhas modifed his dating of the first coins, but only from 
700 to thc first ycars of Gyges reign (685-652 в.с). Ніз 
assertion that the vital coins Irom the Artemison by Ephesos 
are ‘Kimmererschutt" and, so, pre-652 8.c.,is extremely hazard- 
gus, as it seems — to exclude the possibility that four 
of than belong to the time of Alyattes, whose reign began only 
i 1g Bc. Many will regard the conclusions ol E. S, G. Robin- 
sun's reconsideration ol the Artemiion coins (7HS LXXI 
(1951), 156 fL.) a5 too summarily dismissed; and the same may 
be said ol W., L. Brown's article on Pheidon and Acgina (Numi;- 
matic Chronicle VI. 10.1050, 177 IE). Nor will everyone regard 
the vase of ¢, 650 illustrated on p. 359 as conclusive evidence for 
assigning the first * colis ^ to the time of Cypselus, — In iona 
of such moment and in a book likely to be widely r by stu- 
dents, a broader, less categorical approach would have been 
welcome, 

Om the carlier Atheman coms Selman has had some second 
thoughts, and has дену relegated Peisistratus’ mid-sixth oen- 
tury Pangacan issues to the category of 'uncertain' (p.50). But 
in this region be might have gone further and modi his 
sixth-cen * Paconian " standard (p. 65) in accordance with 
the Thraco-Macedonian monetary system reconstructed hy 
Mrs. Doris Raymond (* Macedonian Regal Currency to 415 ', 
Numismalic Notes and Monographs 126, New York, 1953). 

Highly imi nt to our ing of Athenian mone- 
tary policy during the fifth century is the new dating of the 
Currency Decree, fortiddimg the use by Athena’ allies of silver 


Pp. xxvi + 311, with 54 
and edition, London; 
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coin, weights, and measures other than Attic, to c. 449 в.с. 
(d. pp. 111 and 155). This clearly requires greater revision 

кон айза ран кашг ЫЕ р; 151, 
than has been accorded it. effects of the decree, with the 
emphasis on an interruption of coinage in the forties (and not 
after 4 Y has been admirably set out by Robinson in Hesperia 
(Supp . VIII (1949), 324 ff.). 2 

other points which might be made space permits only to 

remark that the rather detailed criticism in the review of 
Seltman's first edition ( HS LIII (1933), 128 ff.), regarding the 
difficult question of Syracusan fourth-century coinage, has been 
left — = шр merited rather more than the 
simp. teration of the original argument. 
J. M. F. Max. 


Le sujet de la frise du cratère de Vix. By J. DELEPIERRE. 
Pp. 31. Paris: De Boccard, 1954. Ег. $00, 

The krater of Vix will long offer problems to the curious. 
The conclusions to which this pamphlet is directed are that the 
figures on the neck represent the Seven against Thebes, that 
the statuette on the lid is Hera, that the style and alphabet are 
Argive, that the krater was made at Argos, and that it was in- 
tended for some sanctuary of Hera or Diomede at or near Spina. 
Mr. Delepierre’s erudition is wide, though not always critical. 
The value of his work may be judged according to the reader's 
standards by the comment on Spina’s dedications at Delphi 
(p. 29)— l'importante colonie grecque de l'Italie septentrionale 
tournait ainsi sa piété—peut-étre aussi ses irs de sauve- 

vers le grand dieu qui, à Argos, avec l'épithéte Aüxios, 
était honoré du plus beau temple de la cité '. 
R. M. Coor. 


The Stevensweert Kantharos. By L. H. M. Brom. 
р: 29, with 9 plates and 5 text figures. The Hague: M. 
Nijhoff, 1952. 15 guilders, 

In 1942 a silver vessel, measuring 105 mm. high and 127 mm. 
at its greatest diameter, and weighing 442 grammes, came to 
light in the bed of the River Meuse, near the village of Steven- 
sweert in Holland. It passed into the hands of a Limburg 
collector, who seems to have been wholly unaware of its value 
and interest, It was not until 1949 that the piece came to the 
notice of the author of this boda. a silversmith of Utrecht, 
who, realising that it is ——— and of - small anti- 

uarian importance, bought it is apparently, its owner. 

Tn 1950 it was examined by Professor C. W, Vollgraff and pro- 

nounced by him to be a genuine classical antique. A short 

i account of it by Mrs. Anne Vollgraff-Roes a 

in the Illustrated London News for 13 October 1951; and a long, 

learned, and fully illustrated paper on it was published by Pro- 

fessor and Mrs. Vollgraff jointly in Monuments Piot XLV1 (1952), 

9-67. The interpretations and theories offered in Mr, Brom’s 
rochure seem to be based, in the main, on the Vollgrafis’ 
researches. 

The reviewer, having had no access as yet to the original, has 
not been able to check the accuracy of the account given here of 
the vessels OR tpn It is mia to have been e: by the cire- 
perdue technique to consist of threc parts, cach cast separ- 
ately: (1) an inner cup with an claborate double rim-border 
of اا‎ rosettes and palmettes below and leaf-moulding 
above; (2) an outer cup (round the upper edge of which the 
rim-border of (1) has —— decorated with high reliefs, which 
were cast in a m and ] after casting; (3) a foot cast 
solid and decorated with a Lesbian cyma border. (1) and (2) 
were formerly joined by soldering; and (3) was riveted and 
soldered on to (2). It seems that most of decoration had 
— lavishly poe 

decoration o outer cup is arranged in two super- 
imposed zones. The u und broader noe, which ie com. 
cave, n six h. alternating with ‘ attributes’; the 


vine and ivy. In 


vase 

* Maskenbecher ’ in the Hildesheim Treasure (E, Pernice and 
F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, 1901, pll. 13-16), which 

i lay a broad concave sone. of masks, heads, sad lacchjc 
em bove, and a narrower convex zone of floral motives 
and birds below, but have plain rims and feet which, while 
similar to those of the new vase, are differently worked in detail. 

The Stevensweert vessel is described as a 'kantharos'; and 
although it was found without handles, ít is reconstructed with 
two in a drawing on p. 22. Each of the lost handles would 
appear to have consisted of two intertwined tendrils ( ¢. Pernice 
and Winter, op. cit., pl. 17 (uppermost figure)}, which sprang 
from the main stem of each of the vine and ivy sprays in the 
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lower zone on the body 
tion of such handles certainly improves vessel's 

appearance, as is also the case with the Hildeshcim ‘ Maschen- 

becker" (ef. Pernice and Winter, op. сй. р. 38, 

Pernice and Winter think very had 

there is now no trace of where 


A drawing, showing at one glance the order of the heads and 
* attributes ', would 


moving : 
spray; ahead, plausibly identified as that of a bearded Dionysus 


found loose with the vase but subsequently lost, which was clear! 
that of Heracles, hooded ina боео und facing ta the lek 
( Monuments Piot XLVI (1952), pll. 5 and 6 (lower figures)) ; 
a bow-case, quiver, and club; a youthful male head ag a 
crown and ivy-wreath, with his mouth 8 19 righ 


i 
| 
i 
i 


The viele эш g 
Dionysiac, wit сгасіез featuring as 
drinking-contest; and the second trio of h 


acceptable. Pedum, tympanum, t 3 
—— pump Ji uh i sa ic ci t. 

The most problem raised by the editors of the kan- 
tharos is that of im date. The of late-Hellenistic 
and carly-Roman silver-ware is a notoriously subjective and 
controversial question, in view of our lack of pieces that can | 
securely dated by j external evidence. 


and 
(4), 60, 6t (3); R. J. Charleston, Roman , 1955, figs. 2 
ا‎ Some of these bowls show small-scale in 
low relief from epic or drama, and can be seen from the lettering 
of their inscriptions to in date from the third century s.c. 
to the first century A.D. ; while other bowl carry decora- 
tive motifs, of which the dominant one is a series o ,pointed, 
stylised leaves radiating from the centre of the base. But the 


in, or on confines of, the Roman H 
Herculaneum, Berthouville-Bernay, Alesia, Я 
Welwyn—in late-repub early-im 


ial contexts. 
The Alesia styphos, with its lovely naturalistic oli rays, must 
have been made before RA. Aon tas Gat 
Caesar's sicge-trenches. (Monuments Piot IX. (1902), pl. 16). 
proof that any of these vessels was made before 
the first century s.c, and some were probably made in the 
subsequent 


We know from Cicero's Fourth Verrine 


: inc Oration (21 (46-7)) 
that the use of decorated silver-ware, which was already ancient, 
was widespread in Sicily in the seventies of the first century 
B.C.; and some of the decorated vessels found on the above- 


mentioned sites could have been old when 
in mind, we cannot absolutely exclude the 
—— cc ong Ray aac B.C. date to whi 
ollgraffs assign tevensweert 
is that this kantharos fits most into the 
to first-century a,b, context. The closest parallels to 
and figure-decoration are, as we have seen, from Hildesheim; 
the Lesbian cyma is closely matched on vessels from Welwyn 
(Archaeologia LXITI (1912)), Boscoreale (A, Héron de Villefosse 
a ا‎ a e W һе — 
Pergamon the car. century 
B.C., a highly naturalistic floral z i 
Ara Pacis, 1953), such work scems to have been exceptional 
throughout the Hellenistic world until it enjoyed an extensive 
XS ^ Do Ron e tf of ن ا یی ید‎ 
pire, Sprays of vine, ivy, е, olive, closely recalling 
the Stevensweert уз, strewn over the sides of vessels are 
familiar items of ion on silver pieces from Pompeii, 
— Hildesheim, and elsewhere (e.g. H. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of Silver Plate in the British Museum, 1921, pl. 11 (upper 
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figure)). As for the Greck ——— on the Stevensweert 
kantharos (see )—it p 

the vesscl was dedicated in A of Zeus їп second 

в.с. Sicily. Nor have we any reason to suppose | that the 
"Titinius, described as its owner in the Latin inscription, must be 
identical with the Roman officer of that name who suffered 


defeat in Sicily in tog s.c. 
J. M. G. Tovxnrx. 


That the dating of this kantharos to the end of the second 

в.с. finds support i in the inscriptions on its hase may be 

strongly + Leaving aside the arbitrary ascription of 

the M. TITINI of the vase to the republican officer of that 

name {sce above), we may observe that the Greek inscription— 

a series of letters, the forms of which are claimed, without argu- 

ment, tt be of the second century s.c. is expanded into a hexa- 

indeed, but with a result that strains credu- 

y "То do this at all, the initial A must be discarded and 

asa makers mark; but, although there is a gap be- 

tween it and the following Y от Т, ‘a similar gap ates the 

final C from its preceding K. Both letters, therefore, should 
belong to the main body of the inscription, or —— 

Not all the letters are certainly what the editors wish them to 
be: those that they identify as Y, T, and T are very dubios: 
Why should supralineate Y a first upright and then on its 
side, first without a tail Lass then with one? Not least, omi- 
cron must equal omega. All this Procrustean activity is in the 
interest of a restoration too hypothetical to win the confidence 
of even the most casual reader. r restorations may be 
made with less (or more) plausibility : hn may make of it a 
Se 


tiun, or a curse, according 
But in fact the letter-forms cannot even be claimed to belong 
to the second with any assurance, Note the variable 
use of apices, the rounded letters, the monograms, the —— 
tions, the shapes of Z and T, "Of these features many may 
indeed, be found in writing of the Hellenistic period, especi 
in the cursive script. But together in unison, as here, they Bid 
gest an attribution to the early imperial period, which coincides 
remarkably well with the artistc indications. To insist on 
dating them carlier is to press for rhe less natural interpretation 
in the face of the more natural onc. 
A. G, WoonHEAD, 


A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of 


the Fiith Century B.C. 0, — Pp. x + 420, 
Clarendon Press, 1952 5 

The reviewer regrets that he is solel insible for tho cuy 

in the review of this book, which is ane j responsi or utstanding value to 


all students of ancient Athens. 
The last few years have seen the publication of Тарта 8 
Althis and the text and commentary of the Atthidogra 
the same scholars F.GrH, , 4 Commentary ón tut Ancient — 
—— (Nos. 323a—334), Vol. I (Text), Vol. If (Notes). Mr. 
ignett was able to use the former in the preparation of his 
book, but not the commentary on the Atthi hers, though 
hc was not unaware, as he tells us in his preface, of Jacoby's 
views. His book, therefore, in timely fashion as a 
e re-examination of the confused and obscure and very 
ently sources, especially the Atheaion 
Рейд. In | the latter in particular he takes the 
coitital attitude of doch endl йс билс, which is to the good, 
for those who feel more confidence in the sources of our in- 
formation and their interpretation will know bow to react, 
while those who are not = in Athenian constitutional 
history cannot w benefit encounter with Mr. nos 
if DUO ату to exercise their own judgement st 
“he has done right to stop ere he does, at the 
cid of te the ith century, and to omi the * minor modification of 
to changing conditions ' of the period to 
M = Te B not 2 eas to decide how much po — — 
should be included : account of the od 510—480, оГ 
Themistocles, Cimon, and the Decline ane all of the Athenian 
Empire, must introduce a good deal of — тоте 


сооз: because of their 
Date of Solon Legi banish \ —— Je ED me 


e Revolution of 411 m) The —— 
Most of these deal with problems and 
cc; there has been a tendency on 
‘a Atthis) to relegate too much to 
(with an inadequate index as in 
a Finnie dacs notin es this error, and indeed attains 


Satcgia (Xi), Th 


of the Thirty ХШ). 
mai of tra аң 


141 
a happy mean in most cases between what he includes in the text 
and what in a ез, 

The basic divisions af his treatment are the obvious and casen- 
tial ones: the Sources; from Monarchy to Aristocracy: the 
Aristocratic State; Solon; from Solon to Cleisthenes; Cleis- 
thenes; from Cleisthenes to Ephialtes; the Revolution of 452; 


Radical Democracy; Decline and Fall of the Athenian Empire 
{rightly introduced by a section headed * The Supremacy of 
Pericles"), From time to time the sources are particularly 


scrutinised in the text (as in the case of the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes), and the whole approach is critical. If it is right to 
out that Hignett is at times as prone to conjecture as the 
[н is only fair to add that the bases for his conclusions are 
nearly always fully presented. The book dors not make easy 
(especially in some of the appendices), as might * 
expected, but at times abbreviation in exposition or argumen 
leads to a certain obscurity which could have been avoided, 
though at the cost of increased | 

There are many good points; tef. on the documen 
evidence in general: throughout the carlier part of the 
Hignett's great service is to make quite clear the degree of our 
knowledge or ignorance. He shows excellent sense on Peisis- 
tratus and. the — on the authorities for. Gleisthenes 
reforms and on Cleisthenes and the Areopagus. — He rightly re- 
jects, and with good arguments, а Cleisthenic introduction of 
ostracism. There are many others, too numerous to detail here, 
throughout the book. 

It is certain also that many апат will provoke criticism and 
alternative interpretation. 47 Denmiourget aa ‘ craftsmen’. 
Palmer's suggetion that he group ted holders of 
* public” land (Inaugural Lecture, *Achacans and: Indo- 
Europeans " (Oxford, 1255), 12 H.) makes an interesting oomi- 
ment on this idea, 53. On the [onian four tribes, here bound 
up with the colanisation of Ionia, which seems to be dated to 
the twelfth century, More is needed here on this thorny prob- 
lem. How does the I[onian four-tribe system fit into the 
gradual |?) process of the — of Attica? 85. Could 
cavalry ever be a “chief р in war ' tre Haee Hignett hardly 
discusses sufficien velopment of hoplite phalanx, 
The chapter on Solon * the least satisfactory i impression of 
any in the book, but this is inevitable, — Hignett sensibly rejects 
(88) the introduction of coined money as the cause or main 


cause of the economic crisis, If the introduction of coinage i 
East Greece and in Aegina is dated O 
(NC 1950, 180) his view ts Hignett is not very 


clear about the JIrtiemorai : were um debtors who could not 
alienate their land because of family not individual land-tenure? 
Something might here have been said about the problem of 
land tenure and the question of the acquisition of land by those 
who had made fortunes in other ways (there must have been 
сити? of these even in non-comme Athens}, Hignett Beers 
correct in stressing ра implications of Solon's reforms 
and of the crisis whi uced them. But whom does: he 
have in mind when he says a Solon's su ers included 
nat only the farmers, but some of the rich influential citi- 
zena as well’? Tt is not clearly explained by defining them as 
(ro2-3) landed non-Eupatrid farmers. — Hignett's. discussion 
of the sup Solonian Council of Four Hundred is a valu- 
able one (he makes a good point in connection with Aristion's 
on behalf of Peisistratus), But if it can be argued 
b 50) that the Council of Five Hundred was created by 
lcisthenes as à. probauleutic organ ' not encroaching on the 
e of the Arcopagus but оша a necessary safeguard 
against the abuse of power by the magistrates and the ular 
assembly * why need such functions be disputed for the Solonian 
Council? 95. On 5 the Chiot —— (Tod 1) and 
—— the Solonian council, council, sec now A. Andrews, In- 
augural Lecture, * Probeulewis: Sparta's Contribution to the 
Technique of Government ' — 1954), pp. 21-2. I can- 
not follow Hignett's argument from the Ionians' greater (cul 
tural) development which made 'them politically mature 
enough to experiment with constitutional novelties....* 08, 
The question of the admission of the thetes to the Assembly is a 
thornv one. iro they en OO ne оар "landless men", yet 
according to the classification of the tele they might enjoy. up to 
200 measures income per year. The status of the fourth class 
is one on which Hignett can clearly not make up his mind (see 
of the too, Meaning of term ийа? 117-18, The question 
Thetes comes up again. The Thetes are called * "andis 
men'; whence, then, came their income, and how was it 
equated with measures af corn or oil; and does this apply only 
to the Thetes? 140. The phratry position i is made too easy by 
Hignett, as in 143, likewise, the question of money equivalence 
сан over too lightly, 153. The date of Themis 
archonship is too put in the nineties (Cadoux, 
yis x —— | tos) 116-17, dismisses Gormme's view too 
ightly), and the whole explanation of the rise and career of 
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Thernistocles carries little conviction (159 ff). 175. No 
factory reason emerges for the rise in impo tance of the 
goi, as the importance of the archons has been stressed 
ا‎ rog cde (353). 181-2. Militiades' * inflex- 
ible hostility to Persia’. Is this ; did Darius know of it 
(Her. VI 41)? 182. The Alemaconidac pro-Hippias in 490 
в.с. A surprising conclusion, and the posible Origin of of the 
discreditable story as an anti-Periclean slander deserves a men- 
tion. On the whole "rane rcr (166-22) Hignett dis- 
plays samething less caution and forgets the con- 
E. ааа Мое, > 
1 321—3 should figure in 1 
Ж On the Elder Elder Alcibiades ee now Парта ХХІ (поза 1-1 1-8. 
226. Restriction of the strategia to holders 
more discussion as also does саа асн oi dia diee 
of the decline in the value of moncy and rise in the price of 
an — 255 The ci ip law 
M M D CUM LM But need we see in it 
more than an att t to restrict the number of those enjoying 
the advantages of Empire? 256, The ‘three parties’. Are 
ое € divisions ——— , with а 100 facile equation of 
urban proletariate with oli- 
erates, — — йн К But what of a man like 


Хош? ges On Pericles’ * pacific policy ' cf. now Beaumont's 
on the — alliance as to 433 B.C. 

5 LXXIH (1952), 259. 1 ¿aY = nearly half the 
Кыйа lived in Мы ‘ised But did not 


many own gory in the country dae did not this influence 
their attitude to war with Sparta? 260 ff. The effects of the 
demagogues are well set out; their origins and economic and 
social status are barely discussed. The period after the Peace 
of Nicias with demagoguery on the one hand, and extreme party 
discipline on the other (267), with Alcibiades as a complicating 
element, presents a strange aspect. Hignett hardly does justice 
to it ar to the narrow line between demagogue and oligarch as 
esented by Peisander, Phrynichus, and Critias. 
ut Diac: ace anl єт to set against so much that is 
well thought-out and well expressed, provocative but not too 


so. 
R. J. Hopper. 


Bis avere ric — By M. T. Pamo. 
Palermo: Presso d'Accademia, 1954. Pp. 77. Price not 


stated. 

This study of Doson is on the whole rather slight; it is a pity 
that Miss Piraino was not able to tackle the subject on a some- 
what more ambitious scale. The reign involves many debatable 
problems, and it may be well to — ber attitude to sorne 
of them. She believes (surely wrongly) that Chryseis was the 
concubine rather than the wife of De э ыы II (p. 7); she is 
non-committal on the battle of Andros; she discusses ur 
the view of P. Treves (perhaps because she regards 
Fine's criticism as adequate) that Doson engineered t с oa 
menean War, nor that of F. W. Walbank that Doson mx have 
by Aratus in creating the Symmachy, nor hon 


been inspired 

Ye. that the Macedonian people remained outside the Sym- 
(she does, however, reject out of hand the hypothesis 

oor с код» of Sy 


gf YL Red Nara E ha Nici 
state; p. 6, n. 19); Vreves in the view that the Sym 
machy was primarily anti-Roman and believes that Doson's 
alliance with Demetrius of Pharos also shows his policy to have 
been potentially anti-Roman; she does not mention the doubts 
felt by many about the tradition of Rome's relations with the 
Acarnanians in 239. In regard to Doson’s Carian ition 
she has unfortunately failed to notice references, published be- 
, to the important Carian inscription which shows that 
had authority there in the third year of his reign (see 
E aber in Holleaux, ‚ ТУ (1952), r62; P. Fraser, 
Peen maintained , 179). Thus Doson's authority in Caria will have 
НАША баин Sia naga xut fui vil Jot Race 
handed Caria over to Ptolemy (as suggested on p. 43) as a quid 
pro кена ы ско, 
One basic 


essor Demetrius [I is generally 
230/20) в.с., but attempts at greater pre- 
cision bave not reached agreement. "The majority of historians 
MAIS pa Mem in 229; Beloch hesitated between winter 


230/ e in the summer or autumn 229. Now 
Ns Tasia ahy tne expedition = rejecting Beloch's 
atteropt to place the Koman to ria Poly- 
bius 2.44.2 roughly synchronises wi aki еа асан. іп 228 
— of 229, — —— (р. 3) ) Demetrios” death as carly 
* the beginning of the summer of 230° because she believes 
that Gonatas died 241/40 (р. 61). is should have been 
argued in greater (a mere reference to E. Manni's views is 
scarcely enough, since it is far from certain that they are cor- 
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iagt, еза аме bens a OE ROE REE 
of later events: thus she assigns Doson's Dardanian cam- 
асыу сиети (this 
is removed from the more usual 227 for no very cogent 


reason). kn Demetris lu Me Ame Rad PIRS 
sc from Demetrias ' To Antigonus hilip ' 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. 1950, p. 6t). MR A6 EADEM ANE ie e 
sideration of Doson Doson's position аз ётітротоѕ апа Васіл. 

Some of Miss — — 
Macedonian affairs at very considerable length, She has 
—— at greater brevity of treatment, but it is a 
pi — — the problems more fully 
and has not attempted to assess more closely the achievement of 

H. H. ScutLARD. 


Nexer. Pp. 199. Turin, 1953. 
"This work is not a full-scale * Life e of Pyrrhus ', with detailed 
discussion of all his military and other activities, but rather, as 
indicated by the sub-title, an t to assess the significance 
his career in the wider setting of the political relations of the 
Mediterranean world. Only against this Nenci 
rightly believes, can. Pyrrhus' career be properly understood. 
But an analysis of Pyrrhus’ world must be preceded by an evalua- 
бе. OE PREVIO PONEO E-E Neglect of this, N. 
believes, has ted in the communis opinio that Pyrrhus was 
primarily an adventurer, a view that has arisen because political 
Veri have been based too exclusively upon biographical 
elements 
The views of R. Schubert (1877) and B. Niese (1896), who 
tried to differentiate between the pro-Pyrrhic Greek sources 
the —— кы ——— have not been UT 
supersed t for are inadequate because t 
the influence of Pyrrhus' own tmogvñipera, which will сее 
not a ' diary ' but a ive official justification of events. 
N. attempts to trace this tradition (in, «.g., Frontinus and in 
Diodorus via Timaeus) and believes that the primary nucleus 
of our sources is the influence of Pyrrhus personality, i. Lej, & 
biographical nucleus, with ethical interest. Rome's contri- 
bution was curious: instead of dec Pyrrhus’ personality, it 
ougat 1O илеше аан ofis Roman o (Curius, 
Fabricius, Claudius) by contrasting their loyalty with his. 
Only three Greek sources escaped — infiuence: Lyco- 
phron (ll. 1446 ff. refer to not Alexander; dated c. 
273 в.0.), the papyrus edited by W. Schubart (Griech. Liter. 
Pap. 1950, n. 39) EE toa & torobably third-century) moral- 
- ec cun iem. assage from lon and, x T 
ensc, p. 43), whic E a — as Tarn 
first showed Н refers to د‎ N. believes that 


only Pyrrhus is meant, and n —— trace to a Cynic source the 
{ороз іп the report of Cincas (Plut. Pyr. 19), who represents 
ynic reason opposed to Pyrrhus' desire for action, Apart from 
this HD which represents a Cynic Life, critical of Pyrrhus’ 
ambitions, the popular Hellenistic biography was laudatory, 
—— Pyrrhus the warrior, his severity and humanity, 
above all Pyrrhus as the cnemy of Romc. From this 
moralising and often ex ¿ventu attitude tò facts we must attempt 


to free ourselves by turning to the political, social, and economic 

Кы ибан мисыр, ал СИМ, 
t ce, ", cpigrapiiy, 

All the interesting кагун. and ае г which 

N. leads his readers cannot receive adequate notice still 


title of Ke But behî 


power: Alexandria 
world i in which its trade could — i 


ing Pyrrhus to the chariot of ۶ Š 
Pyrrhus ol Lag power! б. 


When Pyrrhus t to Epirus, to 
Ptolemy’ %2 his dein was already Largely deer 
mined. argues that Ptolemaic foreign sere cupio 
conquest only for commercial cada; that s adoption 
ician coin standard in 305 and its ex 

265 represents an anti- — — 
western markets; that th this was consistently 
maintained; that earlier Egypt had supported and 


indeed had inspired his African 


it turned to Pyrrhus, whose made Epirus 
a real international — d that, — failed, 
reconstruction 


Egypt finally turned to Rome in 273. 
Ptolemaic policy will certainly not remain unchallenged, while 
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Ns further thesis їз equally provocative. With Ptolemaic 
кй expansion in the West blocked only by Carthage, and 
with — Буе aig a! ызаны} зылуу air dong aid 
— O Pie i Pyrrhus" expedition to the West must form 

part of Pt exigns: it was in fact directed not against 
Rome but against eM common enemy of Egypt — the Western 


For Nenci, all. Pyrrhus' and 
— activities in Italy and Sicily, and Rome's 
with Carthage, this interpretation, Manifold objec- 


tions will — roeren to — N. has offered 
antici answers, but i Pyrrhus aimed at Carthage 
Sine y did he he ever involve himself in the Tarentine request 
for help in a war Rome in Italy (even tho he may 
have | Roman — why rather be not 
— — — t he would have welcomed in 
280 that — һе — пр they in fact 
sent two years later? (N. would say that he needed the 
Tarentine fect.) May not hia desire not to fight Rome date 
only from after his initial failure in Italy when his second [rather 


than his exclusive) anm may have the more desirable? 
Individual blems cannot be discussed here, but it should 
be emphasised that this book is an important contribution which 


will be welcomed by everyone interested in the early years of 


the third century. N. shows mastery of the ancient evidence 
and the modern literature. and thoughtful, he argues 
clearly and does not fear to challenge accepted opinions. He 
discusses many problems of the iod i in considerable detail, 
and anch и that he has tà say is and convincing z 


and even where a reader may hesitate to follow, he will stil 
find N. stimulating and persuasive. 
H. H. ScurraRD. 


The Theory ol the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity. A 

critical analysis of Polybius' political ideas. By 

K. vow Fmrrz. Pp. xiv-- 490. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 91-59 

This is a stimulating book, wide learning and marked by 

exemplary lucidity, Von Fritz's main subject, best indicated 

in thë sub-title, is Po йиш оа thought, A study of his 


itical andi intel Stoic influence 1s not 
very hi —— ri de * пра а and composition of his 
history forms und; his political theory 


is then analysed — pr in the light of an elaborate re- 
interpretation (often very acute) of the development of Roman 
Republican institutions, and im comparison with Hobbes 
PON of sovereignty. I cannot here attempt a summary of his 
reasoning; those who care for the study of Greek political 
thought, of Palybius of Roman institutions must read the 
book. J shall confine myself to observations an a few points of 
concern to the Hellenist; dissent implies no disrespect to von 
Fritz, whese views command attention and provoke further 
thought and enquiry. 

He rightly —— the idea of the mixed constitution to the 
belief that power corrupts combined with admiration for Tò 
шоор, voiced first in a political context by Solon (echoed, as he 
might have noted, in Eumen. 526 2.5 6496). Fear ol unre- 
strained power in itself might produce the doctrine that govern- 
ment must be subject te laws; this could be, but did not 
need to be, linked with the theory of the mixed constitution 
(cf. Politicus}. Von Fritz (p. 219) says that P. had at least 
pepe thar at Rome there was no authority above the law. 

P. is not expressly making that point; and did the discre- 
tionary character of imperium, exemplified in the growth of tur 
honorarium, and the sovereignty of comifia and presiding magis- 
trate, when in agreement and not checked by veto, correspond 
to Greek notions of the rcign of fixed laws? 

Von Fritz finds no clear expression of the theory before 
Plato's Lows, But Plato was not its sole originator, — Ше 
same time Isocrates (vii 26-7; xii 190-2, 159: iH 24 a ha my 
relevant) and unnamexl theorists to whom Aristotle alludes (Р, 
1265h 33; 1273b 39) were preaching other versions. We may 
take it further back, Aristotle knew of those who regarded 
Solon's constitution as mixed. "Ihe Memexenni 298c says that 
Athens has always been an aristocracy, though some call it a 
democracy and others by other names. Athens has barili, 
yet the le controls most things, while the best men secure 
office. Now Aristotle (Pol. 1294b 34) suggests that there is no 
better mark of a mixed constitution than that it may be (in- 


ca o called either aristocracy or democracy; and the men- 
past (к rtmnt ariei shows- that we have here an at- 
io wrest ideal of the mixed constitution to fit demo- 


— Athens and to show that it is m fries politeia, for which 
democrats as well as oligarchs c claim to stand. The 
allusive character of the attempt x that the theory was 
al in the air, surely а of the endemic stasis of the 
late century. ‘There is then no difficulty in finding an 
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кї тое 
тА quyxpams ; Mr. de Ste Croix shows (Histeria V, 1 —— that 
the moderates of 411 did not (as von F. thinks) limit the franchise 
The mixed constitution was thought (as in 411) to — — 
against foreign enemies by esta internal 
Li gabe}, But it was also a dodge to delude — 
appropriate in 411 as later; checks and halances normally suit 
conservative interests, and the * justice ", at which it professedly 
aimed, was the distribution of nights, where, as the best people 
thought, they bel ; the people are only to think that they 
enjoy uality (gf. Cic. de leg, ШШ 24). 
ritz docs not discuss all variations of the theory, His 

thatructive comparison of Plato's and Polybius views on the 
origin of society makes me regret the more that he has not con- 
trasted fully Polybius with Aristotle on the mixed constitution. 
P., as he shows, took too little account af social factors and Failed 
to sec that no constitution can survive if a very крк ре! 
of the population has no interest in its mation (98). 
Aristotle had anticipated such a criticism; less concerned with 
constitutional forms, he suggests a genuine social compromise, 
to take account of the interests both of property and the masses, 
and allows that this may only be workable with a large middle 
—— mediating between rich and poor (such as did not exist at 

ame). 

Won Fritz says that it carne as a revelation to P. that Rome's 
power was dur to her constitution [p. 30), But to Greeks in 
general the peliteia determined what a city was: it was then the 


earlier allusion in Thucydides” perpia by Tz robs BAL your 


source of its power (Hdt. 1 65; Thuc. i 18; Xen. Rej. Lac. i t 
on Sparta; Hdt. v 78 with vi 131; Thuc. ii 36, 4 on hor 
weakness (Isocr, vii 132 on Athens). (National ter might 


be associated with the pofifeia asim Pericles’ Funeral 5 
Inudations of Sparta, and in Polyb. vi 47, 1; 53, 5, etc.) 

was almost inevitable that P. should look first to the — 
constitution, and. also, confronted by irm лтошпАйт, абыш take it 
to be a model instance of the mixed constitution; the most 
powerful state must have the best constitution, and Plato, 
Aristotle, the Sicics (Diog. Laert. vu 131) all agreed the user 
was the best practicable. Hence Ps treatment is (as von 
Fritz shows) schematic and often unrealistic. Each admirer 
of the mixed constitution fitted facts to his owm Procrustean 
pattern. The Afemexenus gives us one example, Blackstone in 
modern times another, Sparta, stable and powerful, had to 
confonn tothe ideal; the ephorate, ignored by P., could then 
be variously regarded as democratic (Laus 692a ; Pol. 1265 5b33; 
1270017], aligarchilc Arby? ap Stob. iv 1, 138) or tyrannic * 
(Laus 712d ; 5h40). “The first view TARAN analogy in 
Pa Gyer-estimrate, which von Fritz (зо!) tak=s too seriously, of 
the democratic roles of the tribunes, * mancipia nobilium", 
So, too, the fundamentally oligarchic feature of the Spartan 
күш, the exclusion of most emonians from citizen 
nghts, is always ignored, just as P. ignores the timocratic 
organisation of the comilia centuriata, In general, P.'s observa- 
tion was directed, and limited, by the framework of Greek 
political philosophy. Hence, despite ti 24, he forgot Rome's 
resources in manpower, in which Philip V, a less doctrinaire 
übserver, had seen the prime source of Rome's strength ; and he 
had no eyes for that liberality with the citizenship and skill in 
organising her allies which marked Rome off from Greek 


кй, all the defects he sees in it, von Fritz claims for P,'s 


theorising an important Nachleben in modern times, — Macchia- 
velli, he notes, drew heavily on it, but hardly perhaps for a very 
significant of his own thought. Vain repetitions of P.— 
ar Aristatle—on the mixed constitution had little relevance in 
an age of large territorial states, when religion was more often 
the main wsue than social tension, In and after the seventeenth 
century we find a new doctrine of the balanced constitution, 
It shares with the old a distrust of power, abused if unrestricted, 
and employs some of the old terms. But it differs radically - 
(a) in form; (b) in purpose. (a) The separation of powers is 
very different s Aristotle's balance of interests, or P.'a fusion 
of monarchic, aristocratic and democratic institutions. Montes. 
quicu's Eta! modéré is the British constitution, as he understood 
it (Esprit des lois xi 6); his analysis even of the Roman system, 
in which he found another , relntes to the distribution 
af powers, with small reference to P. (xi 12-9). "True, his view 
that there should also be monarchic, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic elements in the balanced constitution — to recall 
ancient theory, but (i) they play — the roles of King 
Lords, and Commons in England ) this was mo esenti 
part af his doctrine, and was 0) Апо dod in America, when 
it was put into practice. (B) cient theorists Praised the 
mixed constitution for stability, power, a just in- 
equality. Montesquieu and his iollowers that a of 
powers was required to preserve liberty. ‘This was a new note: 
only democrats in antiquity ee liberty above allele. The 
eloutheria, long preserved in P.'s view by the Lycurgan system, 
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was surely, confra von Fritz (109), the independence of Sparta, 
not the liberties of Spartans, Cicero (de rep. ii 57) held that 
the mixed constitution at Rome gave the c* satis libertatis ' 
—1io make them content, and prevent tion; liberty was 
not the prime aim. The ancient theory was a reaction to 


ilasis and. radical dem. cy, the modern to Stuart prerogative 
and Bourbon despotism. In the eighteenth century autocraciex 
could guarantee power abroad, ыд apparently order at home, 


but at the peril of individual freedom; but now that the 
equation of Xs and áv&peg no longer seemed. applicable, and 
few could share Burke's feeling that the state was ‘a hip 
in every virtue and in all perfection ", individuals to be 
left alone by governments over which they had so little control. 
Classical thought may colour the new doctrine: its effective 
influence cannot be asserted without close investigation, It 
would have been valuable to have had more than an aliter 
dictum from von Fritz. But Polybius warns us to judge an 
author by what he chooses to give, not what he omits; von Fritz 
Бауны ы тишен, ated we oue hier E 
. A. Hiuxr. 


Apakrimata. Decisions o! Septimius Severus on 
matters. Text, translation, and historical analysis by 
W. L. WESTERMANN. Legal commentary by А. А. 
ScHILLER. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954 
(London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. x + rrr, with 
1 facsimile. bar, 

The joint editors of this important text can hardly be said to 
have co-operated. — Professor Westermann transcribed the 
papyrus, wrote a translation, and added some historical notes, 
including a complete list of Severus’ constitutions preserved in 
the o ie cou мк ee 
all this evidently without connlting Ый еи] ойна. Proe 
fessor Schiller used Professor Westermann’s transcript, but made 
a second translation of his own—wisely, since Professor Wester- 
manns vernon is clearly wrong on many legal points. In his 
commentary he flatly contradicts his colleague оп a monber of 
points. Thus, Profesor Westermann, on the s priori ground 
that Severus and Plautianus must have known Greek, declared 
that the document was originally written in that š 
Proiewer Schiller proves with m wealth of exemples that jt ij 
translation from the Latin. ‘This is hardly a satisfactory way 
af publishing an important document, but to make matters 
worse, it has subsequently transpired that Professor Wester- 
mann's transcript ol the text was wrong on a number of im- 

riant points. A corrected text has now been published by 

essor Youtie in Chromique d' ХХХ (1935), 327—445; 
and in the same place Professor Schuller has e consequential 
changes in his legal commentary—amounting in two cases to a 
new treatment of a quite different legal problem from that posed 
by the faulty original text. The reader must therefore use the 
book only as corrected by the article. In this review the revised 
text and commentary will be discussed. 

The document consists of thirteen rescripts (or suhseribta) of 
Severus and his elder son, posted inthe stoa of th= gymnasium 
at Alexandria en L4 ra — ا‎ ed eae ts 
concern a variety of topi inistrative ind , nd, ms th 
are very laconic and-iho libelli which they answered have 
not been icd, offer a wide Geld for conjecture. — Professor 
Schiller чар Д great ingenuity in reconstructing the situations 


to which the i аа eet 
out the legal pro involved, making use both of the si 

texts of Roman low and of the papyrological texts which illus- 
trate the local law of Egypt. Among the legal problems dis- 
cused are the sale of mortgaged property on foreclosure, the 
guardianship of orphans, the renunciation of an inheritance by 
a minor, the legal capacity of women, and the order of рго- 
ceedings when a will was contested asa forgery. Of acdminis- 


trative interest are rulings on hereditary — piriesthoods, 
and illness as an excuse for liturgies. To the historian the most 
exciting rescript is that in which the emperor states that his 
practorian prefect, Flavius Plautiames, will investigate the 
criminal activities of a certain Comon. There are also some 
tantalsing scraps of evidence on the vexed question of judicial 
procedure in provinces. The phrase £ тамо; (extra 
erdimnm) occurs in onc rescript, apparently in connection. with 
the appointment of guardians. In another an official summons 
of the accused is promised if the question (alleged forgery of a 
will) is £v 7f табы vüw Durywerus (im ordine copmiliomum). On 
the other hand, in a civil action it is stated that Eacxzri; BoBñercren 
(zudex dabitur), and in another case the promises that if 
the defendant (m tax-farmer) is not involved in Comon's 
criminal activities as an accessory, the plaintiff will have the 
governor of the province as tadex (Gucon¢), presumably in a 
civil action, “The language of the rescripts seems to mp s 
distinction between cegnilio in criminal trials, anc indizir 

in civil actions, but is too vague to prove it. 
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_ Professor Schiller is perhaps sometimes too zal and 
ingenicus, presuming in a knowledge w which. 
they probably did not possess. To judge by rescripts 
preserved in the Codex J petitioners often asked 
the most elemen and stated the issue in a very 


tary 
confused wav. May not the fourth rescript be a reply to a ram- 
bling corda idi that the creditor had sold the mortgaged 
pi y and violently taken possession of the debtor's landa 
چ‎ el the two simple principles that on the one 
the sale of pledges cannot be rescinded, and that, on the other 
hand, the governor will restore to the owner ion of [and 
ied by violence? — [n the twelfth rescript the situation also 
seems quite simple. "The petitioner has renounced his inheri- 
tance and it has been confiscated—there must have bern fiscal 
claims inst it exceeding the amets. He has no claim to 
restitutia in integrum a3 à munor—presumably the. time Hrnit for 
ut such a а астан out. He — tae 
Te vous тей тїрїлє. is surely cannot mean th loris 
but the fiscal rules dud 


les governing the sale of confiscated ty. 
= =o А. И. М. [она 


De Phylakieten in — — pte. By P. 
Косы. Рр, х + 133. Amsterdam:  Studentendrukkerij 
*Peoortpers', 1954. — Price not stated. 

This doctoral dissertation is a thorugh and workman-like 
examination of all existing evidence for the activities of the 
phylacites in Ptolemaic t, in the course of which the histories 
of the phylacites, archiphylacites, epistates of phylaci and 
idiary officials, together with the phylaciton-tax, are carefully 
traced. There is also a ; im ion on the function of 
ellie, «beat conclaon wal е ek oo 
utili a brief conclusion and : in ish), the 
usual notes and indexes, All known refer references to the p ites 
are examined in their context, and the strands of information 
so acquired drawn together into a coherent p 

Roal inclines to the view that Ptolemy I, or even Alexander, 
adopted the office of phylacites after finding it as an already 
existing institution in Egypt; the office might be held by Greeks 
or iana, but the posibility that Arabs also held it has, since 
oe ication — но СЫГА M TRA 

roningen in Mnemaryne, IV, VIII, 1955: "ApaBqulexivou in P. 
Hamb. L, 104 should read &pyspuAmdTou.  Phylacitae were found 
in ihe towns and villages of the ypa but not in the Greek meire- 
fele. They were responsible, first and foremost, for the 
maintenance of security and public order, the arrest of offenders, 


and the investigation of the evidence against them. In the 
second century n.c. we find the epistater phylaciton, who heads the 
i ation of the nome, assisted by th= archir ylacites 


and a sccretary, himself trying and judging cases in pri- 
vate delicts, which in the third century he would have referred 
in the strategus, but there is no trace of the employment of the 
archiphylacites in a similar capacity. Apart from this respansi- 
bility for private property and for offences against the state, the 
phylacitae were also commissioned to act for officials in charge 
of various their oldest ко н кареы ыс 
being the custody ofthe crops. Again, they iet c employed 
as escorts for transport by land and sea, in first instance 
state-owned only; possibly, they were also instructed to guard 
the royal pastures and to collect grazing ites. Kool tends to 
connect —— bw rogoi, whom bhe regards аз а 
ial br organised on military lines for police-actions on a 
larger scale and for special services, with the ' cleruchs among the 
phylacitae *, the cleruchy having been introduced for the benefit 
of phylacitae by Ptolemy Philopator, so that it was possible, at 
least by the end of the second oentury me., for Egyptian phy- 
lacitae to become niman and so gain Greek ا‎ 
' cleruchs among the phylacitac" had a separate organisation, 
perhaps even their own epistatae and grammiateir, and possibly 
a place can be found in their number, as солынан ой groups 
in military squadrons, even for the mysterious dezanî. 

An ysis of the royal ordinances recently edited by Turner 
—— Me Hi WM ont, mt le Kool to throw 
cven greater hght on the police-arganisation of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
Aa it — little developezicot ta the office of phylacites; ич 
im е and authority increased in the second century B.C., 
only to disappear almost entirely under the Roman adminis- 
tration, on —— displaced the ——— in the 
village; c bhylacitan remained, pr became 
of bis — authority, Kool refuses ы belt to 
Wilcken's view that the Roman centurion succeeded the 
pitate piylaciton, but admits that it was the arrival of a new 
army upa which was the principal cause of the dis- 
appearance of the ce-official ef the old, though the land 
and taxes of the phylacitar are still mentioned in the third 
century A.D, 

B. R. Rees, 
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The Acts of the P; Martyrs, Acta Alexandrin- 
orum. Edited wi лүмү H. A. MusuniLLo. 
Pp. xiii 4- 299, Oxford: m Press, 1954. 355. 

Those strange documents, commonly known a3 the Acts of 
the Pagan Martyrs, which cast so tantalising a half-light upon 
the question of provincial criticism of the Roman Empire and 
the Emperors, have long been awaiting synoptic collection and 
discusion. Here we have it, together with the latest additions 
to the series of texts. 

The characteristic of this book is balance, a quality hitherto 
sadly lacking in many studies ofthe Acta, Musurillo has a fine 
sense of literary values, and picks his way with care through the 
snags and pits into which earlier scholars have often fallen. For 
him the Acta derive ultimately from official reports, which have 
been transformed into a new kind of journalistic literature with 
a special purpose. “They have elements common to novel and 
mime, but are neither romance nor drama. They show traces 
of Cynic vocabulary in the abuse of government, but their 
authors" principles are the. very reverse of Cynics They may 
owe something to the late Hellenistic and Roman literature of 
heroic deaths, but their resemblance to Christian martyrologies 
is Superficial and not derivative. Their anti-Semitic tones are 
due to the Alexandrine environment, but are not their core and 
principle. They do not form part of a continuous work nor 
even of a single collection, 

So far M. trims and adapts the luxurious theories of his pre- 
decessors, Then his solution. The Acta are the product of 
the affronted pride of the aristocratic class of Al i2, à ncw 

ies of tract ing the indignation of the gymnasiarchic 
families at the ing of Alexandria by Rome, written mostly 
in an anti-Roman political spirit, but sometimes for simple 
ing entertainment. They always reflect the prejudices of 
some members of such were drawn from the 

Roman provincial hierarchy itself and hence less critical of 

Rome than were others. The Acta ceased to be written (though 

not to be read) when Rome made final peace with Alexandrine 

civic pride in the time of Septimius Severus. 

This judicious view ia set forth in a series of scholarly аррев- 
dices in the second part of the book. M. has missed little in 
his gleaning, and s Feed rd to — — conclusions of 
great names. He might aps have idere —— — 
tather than an асе е satirical account of Claudius in t: 
form of a Cognitio, like the Acta, enshrined in the Apocolo- 
cyntosis. But all in all he gives the best solution yet of the 


problem of the Acta. Ў 

. The first and part of the book contains a publication, 

with full palacographical and historical commentary and partial 

translation, of e ing that may be considered an Acta-text, 
of other relevant d 1 such as the Boule-papyrus. 

The sphere for di nt is vast, but again the judgement of 


М. tends to bring him out on the side that commands the greater 
probability of truth, though he writes with less authority on 
matters el idis than about literary processes. The reviewer, 
who saw this work at an earlier stage, was greatly impressed ly 
the deepened understanding of Roman history shown in the 
final version, The interpretation of the historical setting of the 


Trajanic Acta is very apt, The curious asser- 
tion that Trajan's cabinet was packed with Jews ia ingeniously 
referred to th in the Acta Hermaisci of 

Agrippas and Alexand , of Jewish descent. ML wisely refuses 


to press e references in "s nratioris to fix an 
exact date for the. Hermaiscus incident, but he misses possible 
evidence for dates of composition in the suggestion in these and 
other Acta that an Emperor should not torture a notable of 
Alexandria. The assumption about the privileges of Aonestiores 
indicates a date for such documents not carlier than the reign 
of Hadrian, when the privileged position of this class first began 
to be established. Ыы: 

In dating the dramatic moment of the Acta Pauli, with its 
posible reference to a Jewish revolt, to Hadrian's first rather 
than 'Trajan's last ycars, too much is based on the restoration of 
the name of Q. Rammius Martialis, the known Prefect, from 
the three letters uie... The only Prefect certainly mentioned, and 
that twice, is Trajan's last man, Lupus. But M. may be right 
for a reason which he does not give: if the trial is to be located 
asin all the other Acta at Rome, only Hadrian is possible. 

As for the Acta Athenodori, one may still doubt, despite M., 
whether the Epistula Caesaris, with its rhetorical and philoso- 
phical overtones, fits Trajan better than Hadrian: compare 
the careful characterisation of Marcus and Commodus in the 
Acta Appiani. Musurillo fecls his way carefully through the 
Proopographical mazes of the latter Acta, and be right 
in rejecting Von Premerstein’s identification of the aged man 
Heliodorus with the son of the rebel Avidius Cassius, 

At times a certain timidity is apparent which leads to unduly 
long notes, as in the laborious discussion of the phrase ely ёт" 
alvos, clear enough in its context. Нерсе, too, his failure to 
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clinch his case boldly in dealing with the Acta Maximi. Here, 
if ever, we have the circulation of the report of a trial and atten- 
dant the trial of a Prefect—written up beyond the 
measure of the official commentary, but with no su propa- 

idist or romancing tendency as is in the other Acta 
—amply because it was of great interest to the ian public. 
This gives the surest evidence of the ultimate de of the 
Acta on official documents, M., takes the view that the his- 
torical core of narrative in the Acta is generally derived from 
Roman archives and brought to Alexandria, But the emisaries 
who attended the trials could report and circulate just such an 
account as we have in the Acta Maximi without ransacking the 
— Not all of them perished at Rome. 

e new fragment of a — here called Acta Diogenis, is 
cautiously handled by М. His identification of the ‘ old- 
fashioned emperor” as Vespasian is evidently right in the context, 
which mentions Nero, and whether Diogenes is the critic of 
Titus or not, he certainly belongs to the Cynic gang. But the 
worst problems are those attending the alder of Julio- 
Claudian documents from the Boule- s to the Acta Isicdor. 
Босс the fantasies of Von Premerstein, M. sets the problems 
out in all their difficulty, and seeks to solve only what can be 
solved. He argues for the literary character, historical content, 
and Claudian date of the Boule-papyrus, stressing the familiar- 
ity of the document with Roman inistrative methods. The 
Interview with Flaccus and the Gerousia Acta remain an enigma 
even to M., who suggests, not wholly convincingly, that the 
former contains an account of extortion / iztó, and can 
find nothing certain in the latter except the existence of the 
Alexandrine Gerousia. He prefers to minimise the historical 
content af TUE има, but — their complicated 
prosopographical problems, and cautio y reinforces the case 
for det the trial of Isidore to the latter rather n the first 
ycarg 0 udius. His tentative suggestion that the puzzli 
silence of Josephus about this affair was a diplomatic cflort 15 
protect the reputation of his patron Agrippa II is not implaus- 
ible. But he perhaps underestimates the weight to be given to 
the appearance of Balbillus in the trial, If this is the known 
equestrian personage, then the circumstances of his ee ates 
may favour the earlier date rather more strongly M. 
allows, especially if he intervenes in a private capacity, 

But in [scholars arc more likely to agree than to quarrel 
with M.'s numerous discussion of details. Altogether this 
commentary and reconstruction is a remarkable achievement 
for a young scholar, "The texts themselves have been prepared 
with the usual care and characteristic caution of Musurillo, 
who admits even the most convincing supplements only upon 
sufferance, But better qualified scholars than the reviewer are 
known to have been greatly impressed by the quality of M. as à 
papyrologist. 

A. N. Saemwin-Wurre, 


Achasans and Indo-Europeans. An ina 
delivered before the University of Oxford on 4 
November 1954. Бу. Б. Рлгмкк. Рр. 22. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. os. Ga. 

Professor Palmer has given himself the. fascinating task of 
helping to interpret the e of the Pylos tablets, which 
were discovered by Profesor G, W, Blegen at Ano Engli 
(Morea) in 1939, deciphered by Mr. M. Ventris in 1952, and 
identified as a Greck dialect of the eastern or Arcado-Cyprian 
and Aeolic type by the latter ancl Mr. J. Chadwick in a paper 
published in the FHS in 1953. A tentative and ntary 
account of the structure of this dialect, called * Mycenacan* or, 

erably, “Old Acharan* by Mr, Chadwick, figures in the 

PS (1954) and is followed there by Professor Palmer's own aper 
* Mycenaean Greek Texts from Pylos', which appears to be the 
basis of the present lecture. This is presented to the reader in a 
pleasing and clegant style, with few lapses into the crude 
terminology of modern linguistics, and offers a personal vista of 
Mycenacan polity by drawing on Homer and the cumulative 
and disparate evidence of Hittite, Vedic, Italic, and Germanic. 
Professor Palmer's picture shapes itself out of a ° dark tangle of 
—— * and is incomplete, to be sure: but what is illurnin- 
ated reminds us forcibly of the plausible and abundantly illus- 
trated arguments of Otto Schrader's graceful essay Die fada- 
germane (Leipzig, 1919). We should, however, notably fail 
to keep faith with the best interests of scholarship if we m 
accepted Professor Palmer's hypotheses without demur, and it 
seems obvious to me that be does not intend us to do so. The 
transparency of his method of playing * Indo-European themes 
across this defective instrument (the Pylos texts) to see whether 
it responds intelligibly to an Ar syprian idiam ' shows that 
we are on very uncertain ground here and that perhaps too 
much scope is left to surmise, But the task was surely worth 
doing, for in the end, if Mr. Ventris and Mr. Chadwick are right 
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in their main contention, the facts now hidden or distorted may 
later become evident. As Profesor Palmer's knowledge of the 
Indo-European community and its stratification depends on 
what, after all, is a labor sus reconstruction out of the most 
diverse evidence, he i$ naturally led. to follow the only course 
available and interpret the unknown through the known. The 
twist which this gives to the new data results, for instance, in 
imposing on the anisation of Mycenaean Greece the 
familiar features of Germanic feudal system, which in- 
evitably upsets established chronology. But Professor Palmer's 
enthusiasm for his subject is irrepressible and infectious: *T 
venture [he says) to believe, too, that through the now open door 
of Nestor's archives room we can descry, at least in broad out- 
line, the pole of the Indo-Europeans.” We share his faith, 
for he has scho ip and imagination, and, best-of all, uses both 


with due modesty. — 
N LAT THEE, 


État actuel de l'interprétation des inscriptions créto- 


rnycániennes. By V. GroRGrV. Pp. 76. Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences, Sofia, 1954. In Russian, with French 
summary, 


Lexique des inscriptions créto-miycéniennes. Hy V. 
GrGRGIEV. Рр. 96. Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Sofia, 1955. In Russian. 

‘The present Rector of Sofia University has been known since 
1997 ag a leading exponent of the theory that evidence can be 
found, in Greek vocabulary and place-names, for the existence 
of an earlier pre-Hellenic or * Pelasgian ' language, non-Greck 
but nevertheless Indo-European, 1949-54 aaw the publication 
of three books in which he announced the decipherment of 
Linear B in terma of such a language; although stated to belong 
to the * Aegean-Asianic * group together with Hittite, the re- 
construction of many of its words and inflections was argued 
from Greek models, It is to Georgiev's credit thar he was pre- 
pared to consider a Greek element in Linear B at a time when 
it was unfashionable; but in view of more recent developments 
it requires stating that only one of his suggested interpretations 
(that of tive, already made by Evans) agrees with the voca- 
bulary now revealed, that the process by which he arrived at 
them appears to follow a completely different logic, and that to 

wtulate a language which is at the same time closely related 

h to Hittite and to Greek shows some асрый for the 
gentlemanly rules of the game. 

His 1954 book is an extended review of Ventris’ and Chad- 
wick's article in FHS LAXI (1953), in which somewhat unco- 
ordinated attempts are made both to show the improbability 
of its conclusions and to reconcile them with his own earlier 
interpretations. Jt ends, however, with the admission that the 
Linear B texts are specifically Greek, and that the attack on the 
* Pelasgian " language must now be transferred to other fronts. 

The second book 15 a lexicon af most Greek interpretations of 
Linear B words made by scholars up to early in 1945 : Georgiev's 
own additions to these show his now more or less complete con- 
formity, The lexicon is intended as a preliminary to the pubi 
lication of some goo texts in translation, similar in scope to 
Ventre and Chadwick's Dactwnents in Myérnaeam Greet; like 
Merigei’s Glowario micenco (Which appeared almost simultan- 
cously), it does not yet include amy of the numerous tablets 
found at Fri aince the war. (Words drawn from the new 
tablets published by Bennett have now been included in the 
second of two supplements to Georgiev's Lexique, dated 1056.) 

Both books contain a short digression into the Linear A 
tablets from Agia Triada, which * also contain the Greek 
language ': a conchmsion which excites the gravest doubts. 

MICHAEL VENTA. 


G. P. 5urr. 
187. 


Studies in the of Homer. 
Рр. х + 155. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 

In spite of its modest form, this is an important book, 
[esor Shipp first argues that -& ' began its career as an insiru- 
mental singular ' and developed its other Homeric uses during 
the formation of the poems. — The case is convincingly argued, 
and it is bad luck that it has sp soon been | hy the 
evidence of the Linear B. Tablets (Trans. of the Phil, Soc., 1954 
(1955), р. 11). The limitation oÍ 6oesəwi to simmiles is, however, 
an insignificant part of the analysis of linguistic peculiarities, 
which is his main subject. He examines passages noticed 
in Professor Chantraine's Grammaire homérigue /, thus avoiding 
any suspicion of biased selection, and concludes that in the Iliad 
nenlogisms are di üonately frequent in similes and other 


3 which outside the main narrative: — 
ое hical details, descriptions, and comments. ly a 
good deal of the poem could Come under these headings 
especially as comment in speeches is included, and we : 
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some estimate of the number of lines concerned if we are to 
соп the neologisms listed as from the narrative (hereafter 
ers with the slightly larger number in non-narrative 
(hereafter mise.) which have to be extracted from Chapters iL 
IH, V, and VI. An attempt to make the calculation showed 
at once that the two types of passage are inextricably connected 
by sense and syntax, and indeed the author explains several 
neologisms in err, by disturbance of the narrative to make room 
for a simile; but very roughly it seems that about a quarter of 
the poem should be considered mis, and that in it — 
— — about four times as frequent as elsewhere, 
while im murr. there i$ about a quarter in which they are about 
three times M cac as in е rest, * which is therefore 
almost a& ' neologistic' as mise, A 1—52, Catalogue, K, Olympian 
scenes in 8 and O, Machaon scenes in A, T, and fram the death 
of Hector to the end. The neologisms in K are exceptional in 
quality as well as quantity. There are a few surprises; Nestor 
in ^is not more mistic than the poet of A 1—52, arid same 
scenes not generally thought to be the earliest, such as the dream 
and the Áortatio, are marked free from neologisms, 

The author himself is cautious in drawing general con- 
clusions, disclamning (Socratically, one suspects) uate 
knowledge of the literature of the Homeric Question; but since 
his results are already being quoted in support of a Peisistratean 
* poet of the similes ', it is important to note what the evidence 
does not prove. The cumulative effect of the estah- 
lishes relative, not absolute, lateness. Certain Atticisms and 

later than surviving documents are very rare, and must 
still be considered individually, It may be doubted if the new 
always superseded the old immediately (some English ers 
still use ‘ gotten"), or if, for „ Ат sect Aude tds 
(p. 134) is adapted from the Hym or from a formula older than 
both. In any case, they are not particularly localised, and 
their number i5 too small for the statistical method, What docs 
scem to be established is that neologisms are needed four or five 
times more often to expres the thoughtz, actions, and. orna- 
ments which make the poem into the Hiaa than to narrate 
routine — such as battles, journcys, meals, and ба 
th= main themes presumably of earlier poetry, for which 
traditional language ened 

The statement of the evidence is clear and objective. ‘There 
are gow! comments on such subjects as the influence of metre, 
the adaptation of formulae, the development of similes, and the 
umwisdom of emending words in mise. in conformity with usage 
in pr. It i$ to be hoped that the author will give us more, 
with more emphasis on his qualitative р ings of neologisma 
(p. 19), and a er лане of different kings of анне 


passages. 
Оо. Н. Е. Сарду, 


Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung. Festschrift 
DM — — зг. Pp. 474. Bern: Francke, 1954. 
г. š 

"This Festschrift, consisting of nearly forty essays presented to 
А. на honour of his seventieth birthday by pupils, 
colleagues, and friends, is an appropriate tribute to the fertile 
and many-sided learning of a scholar, the list of whose publica- 
tions —— to 1954 inclusive contains almost 600 items, The 
number diversity of the contributions make a critical review 
of them imposible; what is attempted here is no more than to 
display the riches of the volume, in the hope that its very char- 
acter will exempt the reviewer from the condition laid down by 

J. Whatmough, that ‘a review, to be worth recording, sho 
possess the distinction of adding something to the subject * (p. 


3 

Only one article has no reference to linguistic questions—that 
of O. Gigon, who examines the treatment of the foundation 
legends by Roman historians, with ial reference to the 
various accounts of Numitor, Amulius, amd the birth and ex- 
posure of the Twins; M. Leumann's essay on the relation of the 
Church Slavonic Kiev Manuscript to its Latin original is of 
interest almost exclusively for Slav and ecclesiastical history. 
Of the remainder it is advisable, since this synopsis is intended 
for the classicist, to mention first those articles which are not 
relevant, or not specially relevant, to classical studies: G. 
Derters's classification af expressions for * to have " in Georgian, 
F. Edgerten's semantic notes on Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
К. Jaberg's study of the words far ' sling (Schieuder] ' in the 
Romance languages, F. B. J. Kuiper's notes on two Rigvedic 
loan words, C. Regamey on the ergative construction in modern 
Indo-aryan, L, Renou on the development of the infinitive in 
Vedic, and 2 methodological study, using Baltic material, by 
А. Senn. Three contributions concern the Indo-European 
field as a whole; G. Bonfante discusses amd illustrates the role of 
anmnit conceptions in Indo-European languages ancient and 
modem; H. Brahe. representing onomastic studies, shows that 
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the original forms of Oder and Eder, as of many other river- 
names, including some in Italy, go back to a period of Indo- 

enr than the — — of the historical 
largu ; W. Porzig contributes a semantic study of the re- 
Bb words for * old ", * young ", and ' * ", Suggest- 
ing that their distribution in various Indo-European languages 
has geolinguistic and sociological implications. A third group 
шау be made of those essays which will interest mainly the 
specialist in classical linguistics, Among these are two new 
etymologies: E. Benveniste detaches ywdoum ‘to seek a. wife 
from yuh, ete., anc identifies it with uwáeum * to remember, 
mention ', adducing such expressions as mentionem facere (de 
filia), which he thinks may calqued on the Greek; Е. 
Sommer sees in Skt. .sitthi for *stdtthi a formation on the 
analogy of asthi from I-E. *sgemg, to. Germ, Schenkel, ete., Gk. 
wia. In morphology and word-formation A, Bloch makes an 
interesting case for supposing that the Latin suffix «id (wi) arose 
from adjectives in -ro= by dissimilation of r to d when r occurred 
in the body of the word, and analogical extension of the result- 
mg d-sufix; J. Kurylowicz, in a characteristic blend of neo- 
—— and structural methods, argues from Germanic, 
Slavonic, and Sanskrit parallels that the -a- of the comparative 
-arrepos 15 the adverbial -ca(<); M. Leroy shows the untenability 
of the traditional classification of 30, mewa, Bupa, Жш па 
"verbs in à contracting in", ‘The only csay in classical syn- 
tax is that of M, Lejeune, who shows with examples that the 
distributive use of accusative and genitive, as of various pre- 
positions, is a specialisation of their use to denote pure abstract 
relation or reference, The remaining contributions are in 
various ways relevant also to fields of study other than linguistic. 
G. Devoto argues that duohyés is an old nomen agentis denoting, 
like tpoyés and others, not a person but an object, viz, a milkini- 
pail or other receptacle of similar form, whence, on the analogy 
of its apparent shape, the (night) sky, In the realm of word- 
formation M, Niedermann, in an article ûn -ww as a diminutive 
suffix in Jate Vulgar Latin, advances some interpretations of 
тарга! and literary texts; E. Risch's explanation of 

omeric nominatives masculine in -r& as developed by exten- 
sion from two prototypes, originally vocative (viz. an epithet 
of Zeus, perhaps unriera, and hrmrërz as an epithet of Nestor) 
fits into the wider question of internal imitation in Homeric 
poctry. Also of interest to Homeric scholars is J. Friedrich’s 
collection of Hittite and Proto-Hattic texts in which the lan- 
guages of gods and of men are contrasted, The only ethno- 
graphical article, that of W. Brandenstein, on the identification 
of the les listed in Generis 10, is in part relevant to the his- 
tory of the earliest Greck settlements in prus and South-east 
Asia Minor. Of the semantic studies, which form the largest 
group of contributions, almost all are on Greek or Latin sub- 


jects, and are of importance for the —— of texts. 
E Chantraine amd O. Manm collaborate in a study of ayes 
and its derivatives бнын (а relationship to Byres, 
&jcpm) which throws t on history of Grrek religious 
thought. W. Havers illustrates from several languages, in- 
cluding Greek and later Latin, the specialisation in sacred con- 
texts of one of a pair of synonyms. O, Hilbrinner shows 
тшй, grawites as terms for a characteristically Roman ethical 
concept, originating in the forensic sphere and later revived by 
Christian writers. H. M. Hoenigswald explains the use of 
uiga, medias, to denote the voiced plosives as due, not to an at- 
tempt to describe the sounds, but to a kind of terminological 
laziness, like the original use of tê perafû for the neuter gender 
and of iicov for the circumflex accent. Two articles are con- 
cerned with Hebrew influences on Jewish and Christian Greek i 
those of W, Michaelis on mpurrétecs, of which the meaning 
* speci favoured * is shown on the evidence of the Septua- 
gint to derive from the Hebrew Бағ, and of C. Mohrmann, 
examines the history of 6ó£x in Christian Greek, especially 

its acquisition of the meanings * visible glory *, ete., from Heb. 
kabod, and its corresponding temporary loss of the mcaning 
'opinion'. G. Redard secks to account for the diverse senges 
of thr derivativrs of *dek in Greek (Sium, Бокша, еїс.), Latin 
(decet, doce), Hittite and Sanskrit from a basic meaning ‘ se 
conformer À ce qu'on considère tomme une norme’, M. 
Scheller, in maintaining that the formally identical T'üsws and 
ve jütya- may, in view ч semantic — between 
them, be independent parallel creations, considers the meanings 
of both words and the contexts of ideas to which they respec- 
tively belong. H. Seiler reviews a number of Homeric passages 
in arguing that the original meaning of áácaro, &rr was act(ion) 
im error ^; other meanings, мны ие ии ны: derit 
passive, are secondary developments. ily c i t 
ually interesting are some * Lesefrüchte' garnered from 
Ное һу Е. Lewy, including observations on the not inlre- 
quent conjunction of active and middle verbs, such as Budgam 
St wetakAgs, &ynpüosro xol priama; and a review by W. 
Theiler of the views of ancient philosophers and. theologians, 
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pagan, Jewish, and Christian, on the problem of the language 
used in divine utterances. | 

The volume is, therefore, in the main classical in interest and 
philological in subjects and method. There are, indeed, only 
three essays on aspects of General Linguistics, those of O. Funke 
on form and meaning in language structure, W, Henzen on 
А ооа ий Vortnatur " and—in a very different field 
—J- Whatnough on the prospects before statistical linguistics. 
G. Redard supplies, beades the contribution already men- 
honed, the preface and list of Debrunner’s publications, He 
and hia colleagues deserve congratulation for a volume which in 
the range and proportion of the subjects it treats so closely re- 
flects the interests of the distinguished scholar whom it honours. 

D. M Jowes. 


Geschichte der griechischen Sprache. II, Grundtrag- 
en und Grundzüge des nachklassischen Griechisch 
(Sammlung Goschen, 114). Hy A. DrngUxNER, 

- 144. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1954.. DM, 2.40, 

O. дал Geschichte der griechischen Sprache in its first and 
second editions formed a single volume of ! Hung Géschen, 
Profesor Debrunner, in preparing its third edition, eccluded 
from it all matters belonging to the post-classical period of the 
language, which was to be reserved for a separate volume. 
Consequently the third edition of Hoffmann (or, as it must now 
be called, Hoffmann-Debrunner) is now tlie first volume of a 
two-volume history of the Greek uage, of which the second, 
projected but never written by Hoffmann, is an entirely new 
XE by Debrunner and owes no direct debt to the former 
scholar. 

An introductory chapter sketches the history of post-classical 
Greek studies [rom the second century p.c. to the present day, 
and deals bricfly with the upper time-limit of the post-classical 

c and with the various terms applied to it by writers 
ancient and ee ENO bulk d the —* is — 

into two main parts, e firat, eee £x nachklassis- 
chen Griechisch, opens wis destription o tlie most important 
primary sources an an to an account of the political, cul- 
tural, and social conditions which determined the origin of the 

Hellenistic Aoine and its spread in the Greek-s ing world, 

Since the beginning of post-classical Greek is to be sought in the 

classical period, Debrunner does not hesitate to epitornise 

certain aspects which, regarded from a merely chronological 
viewpoint, might seem to belong to the first volume, In so 
doing he makes it clear by implication that this second volume 
is more than a continuation of the first; that it is, in fact, an 
independent and seli-contained work. There follows a par- 
ticularly interesting section on the relation of the Koin to the 
old dialects and on the different conditions and rates of * Koini- 
sierung" in various dialect areas, including Attica. In view, 
however, of the special relation of Attic, Ionic, and Keine as set 
out by Debrunner in, e... 88 95 fL, what is meant by asking, in 
the case of an Ionic word in late fourth-century Attic,‘ ob es nus 
dem lonischen oder aus der Koine nach Attika gelangt ist” 
lp. 45)? The general impossibility (which Debrunner notes) 
of answering this question is surely primes facie evidence that it is 
inadequately formulated, since this traffic in vocabulary between 
lonic and Attic is ane aspect of the emergence of the aine itsclf. 

Nor is it likely that, as stated on p. 46, саш in an Attic 

inscription of the mid-fourth century is a blend of Attic rT 

and [onic loos; jt is rather an adaptation of the Attic ward 
to the phonetic usage of Ionic and the Koinr, which would have 

occurred in all probability had Ionic beedope: never existed. А 

simular absence of precision in visualising the relation of Kaine 

and dialect is to be seen in the discussion of ° hyperdialectisms * 

ip. 50), in which no distinction is made between the correct 

laptation to dialect form of words borrowed from the Koine 

( as Thess. avaAouga) and the incorrect and purely artificial 

use of phonetic features felt to be peculiarly characteristic of a 

dialect (such as* hyperdoric’ &); these two ty though both 

indicate external influence on a dialect in which they occur, 
permit very different conclusions about its vitality. 

Varieties of West Greek: Aainai are briefly described in pp. 
47-9, but the part obviously plaved by the Attic-Ionic Keine 
in their creation is not —— Considering the contribu- 
tion of dialects other than Attic and Ionic to the Aotne, Dehrunner 
seems at times to overestimate their influence on its phonetic 
and grammatical features. West Greek need not be invoked 
to account for the Hellenistic gen, sing. in -& of some firs- 
declension masculines, nor Boeotian to im itacism and 
related phenomena. A further section describes the expansion 
of the Koine beyond the Greek homeland, and the tribute it took 
from foreign languages, especially Latin. In the on 
Greek in Syria there is, however, nothing in the cited 

rt Debrunner's statement that 


from Peregrinatio Aetheriae to su 
in Syria readings from the G Scriptures were translated into 
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Latin as well as Syriac for the benefit of the ions. A 
short chapter басма е таана асри rhetorical 
Atticism, and illustrates the character of the former with cx- 
ndn Bon ADM ST t 

e second main part, 'Grundzüge des nachklassischen 
Griechisch ", summarises the characteristics of post-classical 
Greek under the usual heads of phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax. Again Debrunner is inclined to the view which accords 


to Boeotian an important part in determining the pronunciation 
and phonetic development of the Kont; but cultural and 
chronological considerations are to this explanation of 


phenomena which in any case to the commonest types 
of phonetic change. In a book generally so well proportioned 
it is per surprising that the question of ——— and 
accent is dismissed in less than half a page, while syntax of 
the optative receives a treatment far more extensive and detailed 
than any other subject in this section, occupying no fewer than 
five pages; in comparison, the infinitive is stinted, The hook 
ends with a short epilogue on thë increase of interest in post- 
classical Greek since the first appearance of Hoffmann's Ges- 
chichtr, and with no fewer than indexes (ancient literature, 
modern literature, grammar, Greek, Latin), which make it more 
than usually casy for reference. 

Debrunner has packed into this little book an extraordinary 
amount of information, Paragraphs in larger type giving an 
easily readable account alternate with others in smaller type 
and a more succinct and * telegraphic" style which contain 
well-chosen illustrations and references, To each separate 
topic is appended its own ——— short but sufficicnt for 
further exploration. The book should be of the greatest service 
to two classes of readers. Those who, to satisfy a general in- 
terest, desire a short but not ni ' account of post-classical 
Greek will probably find in it as much as they need; prospective 

ialists will be grateful for so masterly a survey of the whole 

Id and even, here and there, for the suggestion of a theme for 


research. 
D. M. Jones. 


Studies on Intensification in Early and Classical Greek. 
By Н. Тнмжғғ. Рр. 227. Helsingfors: Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, 19 Price not stated, 

Thesleff’s object, as he formulates it in his preface, is to study 

Bad curre S ing different og teer gd e 

amma: expressing a hig ' in. Greek. 

He is MA of the relation of this to other of expres- 

sion, and promises a treatise on the Greek superlative 

eventually a general treatment of the related problems with 
special reference to Attic. 
The Introduction is devoted mainly to definitions of the no- 
tions to be studied and of the terms to be used. * Intensifica- 
expression of a high degree, is distingui as a 
particular aspect of the more general * strengthening ', the ex- 
ion of various kinds of emphasis and prominence, Intensi- 
tion can properly be applied only to ‘ concepts of relative 
value ', which admit degrees, whereas ‘ concepts of absolute 
value ', including totality and completeness, are susceptible of 
other forms of strengthening. This scheme is complicated in 
ctice Te impomibility of drawing an absolute boundary 
ren two clases of concept in question, Besides this 
difficulty, which is anticipated in the Introduction, others be- 


сое сонно Gast sates comment — the book, Ar 
that of distinguishing cases in which a 
retains iginal qualitative value from those in which it has 


an original 
a purely intensifying function. Nar ae 
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Ў feels some doubt about his derivation 
of wavy from war eû, it is not that one feels satisfaction with 
would have been i i 


ter of conclusions some way towards i 
this diff КЕШ qué qtd ИДЕ А. —— 
of details, and includes a formidable tabulation of * the distri- 
bution of direct means of intensification into different authors ". 
However, to draw attention to this of the book is more a 
complaint than a criticism, made accesible and 
— — oy li nd oft 
very great use, especially to linguists and to editors of 
and kas Jodicatod Moes along vhich Arar work tn’ tis 


may proceed, 
D. M. Jones. 


ПОІНМА. Ricerche sulla teoría dell 
nell'Antíchità. 
Adriatica Editrice, 1953. 

This book is a study of 


or a portion of poetic complex, a few 
lines or a xlic extract of an epi — 
tissue woven such a oiov as the 
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become concrete, * prose-writing ", in place of the more 
biguous Adyes. 
A. M, DALE. 

AAIMONIE. An inquiry into a mode of apostrophe 
old Greek literature. By E. NILSSON, 
Pp. 155. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell, 1955. Sw.Kr. 
This is a really serious and intelli attempt to solve an old 
puzzle, viz. what exactly is impli ing a or 
persons as Smuóvie (-101, nas, -in). The authoress, who writes 
excellent ish, a serious in earlier attempts at 
interpretation, namely (p. 10) that scholars have too much 


i most c 
[in 197, 4AA* &ys por vó6c dimi]. 
in £ 443 she —— e polite A RM га — in an inti- 
mate situation’ (p. 19). <A fai g li supposedly re- 
—— 19-37) is treated with good insight into 
and she udes this part of the discus- 
ts 


official speech . . . incisive . . . does not appear to have any 
oratorical value ' ). 
Hexiod аде А на УР немае вый 


Бонн — That. Csa, 65), while the hawk in 
to su ^ ; p. 65), whi wk in 
W.D. 207 is Sa ee aes orae. die 
and uses a ' formal and polite, non-evaluative ' term to the un- 


fortunate nightingale. Apollonios ( . 74-3) makes Jason and 
Medcia use the word to onc anotl л е J i 


? 
posed t0 agree, is that whereas a fed¢ no doubt power, 
he i now НМ И, а воінах je райы ta boer, 
1 it is plain that memes of some sort is actively 
QULA M INIRE NAE Oa M асра а rame 
nous’ condition, it is a good ucing to action, 
i i Дада Ino 2 ROME 


arc gigantic in our sense; p. 69, no discussion of the lan- 
— Rhod. should be without = mention of that great 


, Merkel's to his larger edition ы 
ig 1854); P. 93, I do no iknow why the heroine of Eccl. is 
called ras; p. 128, tyxos is never * sword ' in Homer. 

H. J. Rosz. 


, and W. J. Veapenis. Pp. v 7: 398. 

Vandoeuvres (Genëve), Fondation Hardt, 1954 (Cam- 
This : first-fruits of an interesting venture. 
Baran Kurd F the owner of an c tury villa 
r M — ——— 
of classical antiquity with three main objects: building 
up of a li at w especially young scholars, may 
as guests of the Foundation pursue their work for a period in 


de da cio Pio ә осон тош (Аша 1955) a past 
dealt with Greek influences on Roman poetry, the 

which were held in August 1955, with some 

Platonic tradition in pagan Christian thought. 
a um is planned on ancient historians, The 
the title-page the firit volume are sufficient guarantee that 
ee as Mo Vy, май E ое KIM 
of the recorded discussion works singly well. 1 do not 


know how much the conversations of the have been 
re-touched —— printing, but от eem for it n Lee 
perience even in spontaneous, 

can be most stimulating and contain individual s 
of . When ble, à рарет и in the 
morning discussed about five o'clock, which gives time for 


a littie reflection or even library-work on the part of those who 
are not tempted by the c ide or the lake, and another 
feature contributing to their success is the introduction of a 
slight, but by no means excessive, touch of formality, cach of the 
"пее е 

m no ogy explaining at ome lengt back- 
ground of the Entretiens, which not only deserves to be more 
widely known, but should make it clear that the book that I am 
bere reviewing really reviews itself, When mcn quent is fol- 
lowed by the comments of six other scholars with di t points 
of view and different national traditions of scholarship (the 


countries ted were Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Holland, ed there is not much of real i 
still to be said. A brief indication of the contents will, ы 
= interest не pa 

n an in ' lecture marked by a praiseworthy caution 
and ) EH. . Rose outlined the extent of our know- 


ledge of the main reck religion, ising our 
ignorance of ite origins (and hence of the causcs of many p 
features), and contrasting, in —— Homeric i 


that of the less priv classes, ted for us by 
Hesi especially useful nd for the 
two i of Pierre Chantraine on Homer and 
Bruno Snell on Hesiod, Olof Gigon contributed a closely- 
in the Presocratic in the course of which be made 
the interesting that if thi like , 
Parmenides, or did not the actual word te; 
to their first principle (&mnpov, 6v, ves), was because ' das 
Wort $5 hat nicht genugend um das zu bedeuten, was 
mit ånspov oder wird’. all, it would perhaps 
have been no to the ultimate being, or the source of 
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actions. * The gods do not control the human action, . 
— a term from mathematics, they are there as a system 
of co-ordinates. . . . As we watch the particular human actions 
against these tes, we can read their values.” Р. 
Chapouthier saw three aspects in Euripides's attitude to the 
gods not only the sceptical but also a strongly conservative side, 
elighting in ritual —* liturgy, and thirdly, a positive side 
к ы! new — to the idea of which his critical sense 
E жери, by W. J. Verdenius, on Plato's 
— — сер апа be read and 
(not necessarily agreed оз ар by all who hope for a better under- 
rof Plato. Taking as his main theme the relation be- 
tween inity and the Ideas, he brings them very close, even 
speaking of an * Identitiit von Gott und Ideenwelt °, by means 
of the formula * je góttlicher, umso unpersónlicher °. 
This last formula linked up with what, as Chapouthier rightly 
remarked in the ensuing discussion, had proved to be a leading 
motiv throughout the mecting, from Rose's passing mention of 
mana and related concepts, a: certain suggestions of Chantraine 
about the — conception of the Homeric gods as natural 
—— the remark of Gigon quoted above, to the final 
lecture of Verdenius: that is, the thought that * la notion du 
divin, dans la conscience uc, précède l'idée de dieu’, 
Historically, this may be difficult to verify, but logically it is 


true, 
W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 


Geschichte der griechischen Religion. By M. 
Nusson. Pp, xxiii + 872, w Vi plates and tent ire. 
and edition, and der  Altertumswissenschaft 
маа Munich: Beck, 1955. ЮМ. то, 

The first cdition of this work came out in t 
for obvious reasons did not reach this Journal then or for some 
years after. It has, however, so completely established itself 
ever since it became available in this country that the reviewer 
takes it as known and deals only with the alterations, compara- 

tively few in number and small in extent, which have ied 

themselves to the author in fourteen years. The book is almost 


t, and 


Sebel oe —— Of these, eight are ac- 
counted for bv the revision and ial rewriting of the intro- 
¢ addition of a short account 


ofthe Mose adh (253-5) by 
fusci, and throc imorc (Bra-t5) by a discussion of deified 

abstractions. The remaining thirty-seven are the result of a 
multitude of small corrections and additions, mostly in foot- 
mm Bea DNS TE SOS See oe eres 

where (one or two quite trivial further changes are suggested 
in a notice shortly to in Class. Rev.), and include numer- 
ous brief criticisms of and articles published since 1941. 
Some examples of the new material follow. 


Concerning the Muses, N. rejects the suggestion that they 
were a kind of nymphs or y connected with springs or 
water, is inclined to think t their Pieria was y in 


Greece, not in Macedonia, and finds no certain etymology for 


their name, which is a very old one, apparently urindogermanisch. 
The discussion of deified abstractions is already so condensed 
that it seems ки to ty 19 Cp M) E it should be 
read and c y considered as it stands. 


mu^ says much in little Pp. б. is the criticism — late 


examination 
monument of doubtful — насавая in the first edi- 
tion has disappeared from the second. MODUM or tirra 
to the work include such things as p. 444. n. 2, which 
EM MAU. OF MENTOR: decries oÍ the origin of 
while the text has htly altered to include 
Ventris’ interpretation of the — — to that god 
from Asine, with a cross-reference to p. 343, n. oppor eer. ve 
the same interpreter's ' sehr beachtenswerten Versuch" and 
— is 1t of pris Eom Cia eka | uon. 
* es folgt, dass Griechen 
LM II in sassen * — — 
larged, ‚п. , not mercly men wo 
Edelstein but by references to two full and critical reviews of 
it. Such improvements involve but little of ink 
and paper, but a great amount of critical ` 
several hundred to write 14} lines of small print. 
Here and there it might perhaps have been well to add yet 
another footnote alteration in the text. 
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little space to. The reviewer personally accepts it as the most 


It should be mentioned that the printers have done their work 
very well. — chamfer ees E ED 
— — t Con RR s e 

ect put right, and the new ones arc — — 
kind (e.g. şav бог фо», р. 650, n. 2, line 5 from end; 

—— р. 848, additional note to p. 90), such as will 
A eis Recens k hal Um idein of (e Ait 
edition i given in square brackets on the margins ofthe present 


H. J. Ross, 
DE — —— Dieux, génies et 
a), W. Danak Sb DA — — 


1955. f. 250. 

—— «нег ца поломана 60 6 Chak M ore 
commonest garments in /, as indeed it still is, Gonse- 
арау, — —— Moe асы 

persons, human, E or purely 
fanciful, wearing such —— The ingenious author sets 
himself to collect, classify ret these monuments, with 
о еее ао of his explanations, at 
p eure br cain and abundant — 

c begins by explaining t a cucullus was, w it was 
worn, and by whom, His reasonable — is that it is 
not exclusively a northern (Gaulish) garment, for it is also found 
in Egypt and elsewhere; and indeed there seems to be no reason 
why several should not have hit independently on so 
simple and obvious a device for head and shoulders. 
On p. E ERR T significance of the garment, 
other than pure 

Pitan scparation, , difference from the surround- 


Te was worn at might hence is appropriate to beings 
—— It was worn at t, hence is appropriate to bcings 
of the darkness ; oan 


о; 
—* in n 
: the whole MUT 


ас а tenth Ja Йй). It is especially appropriate to 

and rites, mourners, the dying, 
d de id fon de wi of ie une. Futur. Qe 
eucullus covers a number of grotesque phallic a pheno- 
— — interpretation (several are given on pp. 0-2) is 


With p. — figures who are thus 
hooded. D. 


— asso- 
ciated (gen tats ы —— wit J with Asklepion er (рр. 


I) MER tic figure, the 

—— "by to have become i tified with Teles- 

phoros but ependent origin. num 
cities occasionally wcar the hood Mercurius, Nehalen- 
nia, Priapos, the Gaelic Caillcach ). Now 
cone (pp. 8o ff.) a number of who seem to have little 
n common except that they wear a hooded garment which is or 
might bc drawn forwazd to cover the head. D. attempts, not 
always plausibly, to explain them, arc occasionally actors 
in costume; not a few may have some us or magical signi- 
I would class far more than D. does as flights of 
ue fancy, not always decent. In modern pottery there 
are plenty of curious little figures meant simply to be comical, 
with others which are intended as mascots, Kewpie 
eee инв чыр {do notes We whey tx need hare 


у сөт „ен Lag cro pedet ser ies — улы 


ааа of this 
in our museums. CoL LR E EA i 
lifc to an extent to us, it docs not follow that every 


tempt to extract the ta- 
ade E кн (pp. 154-62) on sur- 

vival, which include the meine burro the ile, a nursery bogey. 
каа ай Кол тиан дола м озн н the 


H. J. Roz, 


symb La de 
Pare ot. Ou) oes M Ee ee di 


are, firstly, “la légende de Pero et de 
Micon ', one of the many pairs of names for the good daughter 
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and the old father whom she kept from dying of starvation by 
suckling him. e story is traced into several classical and 
other authors and not a few countries, a useful assemblage of 
material, welcome to any folklorist. A more doubtful service to 
science is the attempt (pp. 15 ff.) to connect it with the well- 
known rite of adoption by real or pretended suckling, a pro- 
cedure known to classical antiquity, as the episode of Hera and 
Herakles — proves, To me it seems to have a totally 
different atm y as it is a real ormance with 
a definite end in view, not a folk-tale. Still, once more the 
collection of material may be found useful. 

The author then goes on to examinc ' l'aigle ct le bijou", ie. 
the necklace of Harmonia as described by Nonnos, Dion. v, 135 H. 
with his usual verbosity. Neglecting many d some rather 
obscure, we — a necklace in the form of a two-headed snake, 
with a (doub e?) eagle serving as a cover for the fastening and 

railing its wings land lees?) over the concealed clasp, 15-60. 
. has no difficulty in producing abundant examples ‘of cagles 
or other raptores, often in conjunction with serpents, especially 
the Egyptian uracus, which have a religious significance, or at 
least a kind of heraldic one. On the strength of this he con- 
cludes (p. 120),! On voit combien sont variés et complexes les 
notions et les prototypes figurés que Nonnos a utilisés ' to con- 
struct his i imaginary ornament, which in earlier authors is a far 
aimpler thing when it is desezibed atall. Once more I feel very 
doubtful, Nonnos is full of learning of a kind, but it is almost 
exclusively literary and mythological, with a thin layer of 
astrological knowledge overspreading it. I doubt if he knew 
or cared much about the symbolic meaning of religious em- 
rptian or other, Yet again, the collection of material 
may wel prove of use to other researchers, but the conclusion 
drawn remains extremely hypothetical 

There are a few minor slips of author or printer. On p. Ü 
Valerius Maximus, when he wrote Perus (vy, 4, exf..1), was using 
à genitive cae. On p. 7 the name of Hyginus should be moved 
down one line. P. 52, n. r, I wrote only a part of the introduc- 
tion and notes of the Loeb Nonnos, a 117, I think it excessively 
E unlikely that Nonnos composed the Disnpsiaca after turning 

илайап., 


H.J. Ros. 


A History of the Crusades. Hy 5. RrwcmaN. Vol. I. 
The First Crusade and the Foundation of the King- 
dom of Jerusalem. Fp: xiv + 377 + 6 pl. + 5 maps. 
C.U.P.,195t. зы. Wol. II. The Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and the Frankish East. Рр. Di or 
pl.+ 6 maps. C.U.P. 1952. 42: "Vol. III. 
Kingdom of Acre and the E Crusades, e 
xii 3- 530 + 15 pl. + 5 ma C.U.P. t954. 355 

The international team under American editorship has so far 
only produced the first of its five volumes on the crusades, but 
meanwhile Mr, Runciman has already completed his own highly 
individual account of this movement, and given us what is, 
within his self-imposed limits, the best full account in. English. 

He views the crusades primarily as the s le with Islam in the 

East Mediterranean, and is not conc with other arcas, as 

Spam orthe Baltic, Like C. D. J. Brandt (whose recent one 

raarders maar Jeruzalem is not mentioned in the bibliography), he 

begins with the Heraclians and Mohammed and gives a survey 
of Byzantine activities on the eastern frontiers down to the 
eleventh century, He then all too briefly traces the growing 
interest of the Latin West in the holy war against Islam (already 
admirably investigated in the work of C, Erdmann) and analyses 
the various reasons for the First Crusade, Volume I closes with 
the establishment of virtually independent Latin principalities 

m Syria and Palestine, and the coronation of Baldwin of 

Edessa as King af, erusalem in 1100. The skilful narrative has 

already laid bare the intricacies and hazards of the internation) 

situation: the Byzantine Emperor's policy of consol 

рее in Asia Minor before proceeding farther afield, — 

tin reluctance to accord hum full recognition as overlord of 
the lands regained from the infidel; Norman ambitions, fully 
revealed in the plans and attitude of the remarkable Bohemund 

I of Antioch; the conflicting cross-currents of the various 

native Christian communities long established in the recon- 

uered lands and the guarded hostility of the neighbouring 


* mian oms recently set up in the ا‎ Anti- 
murus regions; mot important of all—the 
disunity within — which more than anything else 


made posible the temporary successes of the Christians. 

All these threads are admirably followed up in Volume II, 
which describes the precarious fortunes of the Latin Orient in 
the — century up to Saladin’ — of Jerusalem in 1187. 

high-water mark M — — — was E ке 
AA € —— under 
secular ruler and not — — E pnl control. 
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— the north an uneasy equilibrium was maintained : 
Tripoli, and Edessa acknowledged the overlordship 
of Jerusalem : the Muslim princes were at loggerheads; and 
Constantinople was occupied with the Seljuks of Rum, who could 
not be disl он өй даос from Asia Minor, Then, in the thirties, com- 
ing ills cast their shadow, There were already problems of 
succession in the crusading states, And Zengi, the atabeg of 
Mosul, was RN growing in power. Ніз деа іп т 49 brought 
na respite, fo r still greater danger from his son, Nur 
ad-Din. The Second Crusade of 1147, led by the kings of 
France and Germany, was an abysmal failure, partly because its 
leaders, ignoring the — of those who knew better, insisted on 
attacking Damascus instead oLa ippa Nur ed-Din went from 
strength to strength, and the death of the crusading king- 
con sounded when Shirkur and his nephew Saladin gained 
t for him in 1169. 
ithin this framework of almost unceasing warfare and diplo- 
macy in the Latin Orient, certain factors emerge, particularly 
the overriding influence of economic considerations and the 
mutual desire to avoid any action that was likely ta upset the 
lucrative flow of trade which went though certain key ports, as 
Alexandria or Tyre; and also the constant clash een the 
Byzantines and the Latin Christians due to conflicting bolicles, 
embittered on the Byzantine side by the knowledge that as carly 
as the beginning of the twelfth cen the Norman Bohemund 
I of Antioch had urged Kope Разса] TI to preach a crusade 
against Constantinople itself. The rising star in the Muslim 
world was now Saladin, and his victory over the crusaders at 
the Horns of Hattin and his capture of Jerusalem (1187) meant 
the permanent disruption of the Latin pri ities, As Volume 
TIT shows, all that local effort and the Third Crusade could sal- 
vi from the wreck was a small strip of coast including Acre 
Tyre and the access to the Holy Places, and this was largely 
due tà the good gen of Richard I. In the north the 
én remnants of the principality of Antioch still remained. 
At this juncture the West failed to follow up the Third Crusade 
and take advantage of Saladin's death in i193 and the subse- 
gurni disunity in the Ayyūbite family. Unfortunately the 
ourth Crusade was diverted, first to Zara and then to Con- 
stantinople, The c and sack of Constantinople and the 
partial conquest of the Byzantine Empire followed, with dis- 
astrous results for the Chri — settlements in Syria. It meant 
a hardening of the rift between Eastern and Western Christen- 
dom, and it diverted western crusaders from Palestine and 
Syria to the wealthier lands of the Aegean. Crusading history 
€ 1204 is of necessity in the nature of an ne Cyprus, 
the Kingdom of Acre, thé minute of Antioch 
were isolated in a Muslim world. 2 either e Emperor 
Frederick IT, nor St. Louis of France, nor the diversion created 
by the advance of the Mongols, nor Edward of England could 
stem the tide. And in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
danger had shifted: it was now a question of keeping the Turks 
out of Europe itself, The melancholy failures of Nicopolis and 
Varna were inevitably followed by the fall of Constantinople to 
the Ottomans in 1453. 

Thus even the briefest survey of crusading history during this 
period of over 400 years reveals ity complexity, Mr, Runci- 
man has handled his difficult, and often contradictory, material 
admirably. Without oversimplifying and with easy mastery 
he moves from Antioch to Jerusalem, from western papal circles 
to imperial Byzantium or Muslim emirates. The to of his 

presentation and the vigour of his literary style carry us swiftly 
through his three volumes, while personal knowledge of the 
countryside and admirable maps and illustrations add to our 
understanding and enjoyment. The outstanding characteristic 
of this history is the attempt to do justice to the Byzantine 
Empire, emphasising the extent to which it contributed to Chris- 
tian successes in the twelfth century and pointing out that in 
the past it has too often been made the scapegoat for failures duc 
to Latin dissensions and inadeguacies. Bohemund I of Antioch, 
in particular, is onc of the main ана of the piece for Мг. 

Runciman, a attributes to his resentations the 
poisoning of the west and the papacy against Constantinople. 
It is indeed in dealing with eastern circles that Mr. Runciman 
is most at horme, He — the rüle of the native Christian 
— — terranean, for instance, in the Armen- 
ian kin prinpip alities or in Edessa and the other Latin principalities, 
ing —— the Orthodox and the — 

v a ging out the important part often played by 
them. Such Latin sympathies as he has are for those westerners 
who were sensible enough to come to terms with the East, as 
Baldwin | of Jerusalem. His delineation of character is admir- 
able, both of those whom he praises, as Saladin or John II 
Comnenus, and of those who come in for his trenchant criticism, 

In his introduction to his third volume Mr. Runciman dis- 
armingly states that ‘ an author must write his book in his own 
way"; and he has already made it clear that he has modelled 
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himself on the old chroniclers * who knew their business” and. 
whost main concern was warfare. For a historian to define his 
own terms of reference is fair enough, but in what claims to be 
' a history of the crusades * it may well be objected that there is 
all too little on social and constitutional, economic and cultural, 
developments. Volume II has only a short chapter on * Life 
in QOutremer", and Volume UT gives one chapter om * The 
Commerce of Dutremer ' and one on * Architecture and the Arts 
in Outremer. Rather more on the ecclesiastical side might 
also have been expected, as this is so vital an aspect of relations 
between East and West with which the author is — 
concerned. Here there are omissions, as for instance, Manuel 
Comnenus negotiations with —— 1H (d. V. Grumcel, 
Etudes Byzantines 11T (1045), 143 fl). There seems to be some 
confusion between hr nica aciem Exo, vadit hy the 
exclusion of the Pope's name irom the dipy 3, and the harden- 
ing of the mit into open antagonism in the course of the twelfth 
century (of A. Michel's writings on the subject). Thus the 
history of the crusading kingdoms, as distinct from politics, 
diplomacy, and wars, has yet to be written, A good deal of 
work has already been done on those aspects about which Mr. 
Runciman has littl to say, and the lines on which such a- his- 
tory might be written have already been indicated by R. Û. 
Smail, in his stimulating article * C ' Castles of the 
Twelfth Century * in the Cambridge Historical Journal X (1951) 
and elsewhere. 


In a work of this kind the bibliography cannot be foolproof, 
but there are some unaccountable omissions, for mstance, some 
of the best recent work on castles is missing, as C. N. Johns on 
"АШ, Recent translations of the crusading historians might 
well have been cited more often, and the best editions are not 
always given. The system of not repeating the bibliography of 
Volume I in Valume IT, and so on, is unfortunate, as it means 
that it is often essential to use all three volumes together. The 
method of citation in the footnotes does not make for clarity, and 
sometimes the reader would have been helped by a brief refer- 


ence to Délger’s Len, or to Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzan- 
binischem Staates (where full and excellent bibl gov 


comment are provided), Often the year of a periodical cited 
is omitted, there are some misprints. 

But, in spite of sweeping statements in the grand style, over- 
partiality for politics and wars, faults of omission and minor 
inaccuracies, this history can stand with Grousset and the earlier 
German works [t gives a most stimulating survey, and its 
outstanding merit is that in at least one respect it attempts to 
— to English readers a long-needed re-orientation of out- 
Dok. 


J M. Huser. 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Eight. Fp. 330, 
with 42 illustrations, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlegej. Gür 

Li — — sia a — E a short 

iography a hibliography of the late Robert Pierpont Blake, 
to whose memory the volume is dedicated. Profesor Alphonse 

Dain, in an article єй La irungmuision der dexter [iérmirer 

classugues de Pholtus à Constantin Porpirrogénete (рр. 31—47), studies 

the transliteration into mi e and the editing of classical 
texts from the middle of the ninth to the end of the tenth cen- 
turies. The study is rightly made inst its historical back- 

ground. The secular university of ая Claesar (856-866) 

and of Constantine VII (944-959) promoted the centralisation 

in Constantinople of classical texts and their reproduction. 

First came philosophical and. rhetorical works, next historical, 

and lastly, in the second half of the tenth century, poetical. 

(This is no doubt the evidence of surviving M55.; but we must 

add that we have excellent evidence that the poets, especially 

Euripides, were studied by a section of society at least as early 

as the beginning of the tenth century.) “The article is also 

valuable in bringing to light the preparatory work done in the 
collection of material even before Photus (who became 
patriarch in 858, not 457) by such scholars as John the Gram- 

manan (who was deposed in tag, not Agp). š К 

_ In a long, adinirably documented, and. absorbingly interest- 

ing study (The Cull of moget before lcomoclazm, pp. 85-150), 

Professor Ernst Kiteinger traces the intensification of the super- 

stitious reverenec pakl to wonder-working icons between. the 

middle of the sixth century and the iconoclastic reaction in the 
second quarter of the eighth. — Of the fact, no one who has read 

K.'s arücle can entertain amy doubt, "The reasons are, as he 

admita not so clears The doctrinal importance, underlined 

the Trullan Synod, of illustrating the Incarnation thre 

anthro orphic representations of Jesus Christ; the deliber- 
ме policy of the secular rulers of a collapsing world empire in 
shifting emphasis (rom an universal prince to the * Onely Ruler 
of Princes": these appear merely as motives for the official 
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encouragement of a tendency essentially and profoundly 
popular. The whole hist the Iconoc movement is 
an object lesson in how little can be done, even by the most 
absolute authority, to change the instinctive beliefs ofa — 
And the general tendency towards obscurantism from later 
sixth century onwards may be : ed, in the broader view, 
but one more symptom of the death of the Ancient World, 
a phenomenon which led Bacon to describe Justinian I as the 
last of the Romans, and Ostrogorsky to see in the Heraclian 
age the beginning of Byzantine history properly so denominated, 
Professor S. Der Nersessian publishes (prp. * ! an inter- 
esting Armenian version of the ' Harrowing of Heil", from a 
fourteenth-century MS. in the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem. The version shows many points of similarity with 
Greek homilies on the same subject ascribed to Euschius (? of 
Alexandria; ? sixth century), but in their surviving form 
probably not older than the eighth century, The Armenian 
version may rest on an carlier Greek tradition. The author 
promises publication of other Armenian homiletic texts, hitherto 


equally 

d Notable among other contributions are the publication of an 
elegant lirurgical Roll of the eleventh c ,now in the Greek 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem, by Professor Grabar; and a 


very lucid account of the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(1204-51), together with some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Pope Honorius IIT, by Professor Robert Lee Wolff, 

R. J. H. Jerem, 


The Madaba Mosaic Map, with Introduction and com- 
rnentary. By M. Awvr-YowAnH, Pp. Bo, with 10 2-3 
plates and 14 text figures. Jerusalem: Israel Exploration 
Society, 1954. not s И 

In this attractive volume Professor Avi-Yonah, Lecturer in 
ine Ar at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
rs a new study of the famous map mosaic discovered in 

1884 at Madaba Jordan). The study, which is illustrated with 

half-size reproductions of the — lithographs of the mosaic 

published m 1906 by Palmer and Guthe, had appeared prr- 
viowly in Hebrew, both in book form and as an article in 

Volume 11 of Eretz-Israel (1953 = 

The author gives a detail iption of the extant portions 
of the map, section by section, with a transcription and ex- 
planation of all the | which appear thereon, In his in- 
troduction he deals with the question of the original extent of 
the mosaic; its place in the church whose floor decoration it 
formed; its date and technique; the peculiarities it presents 
fram the cartographic point of view; the content, ,and 
significance of the map; and the sources on which it is based. 

It had long been noted that a majority of those legends on 
the map which refer to biblical sites in inc depend 

Onomaiticn of Eusebius of Caesarea.  Avi-Yonah shows that 

there was in tion a cartographic source in the form of a 

Roman road map of the kind known to us through the Peutin- 

ger Table, He concludes that such à map, augmented by data 

gleaned from Eusebius and by additional features which became 
prominent in Palestinian topography after the time of Eusebius, 


served the mosaicist as a model and was by him to the 
available floor space. 

The of the church to which the mosaic 
has not been ascertained with any precision. To accomm 


the known fragments of floor decoration Avi-Yonah proposes an 
ingenious reconstruction in which the map occupies a kind of 
transept ancl docs not extend over the whole arca of the nave. 
From the architectural point of view, however, the proposed 
ground plan is unusual, to say the lcast (p. 14, fig. 3). 

The question of the architectural setting of the map obviously 
bears on tis shape and extent. This, in turn, is intimately con- 
nected with the problem of its content. According to Avi- 
Yonah, the map in its original form covered ' biblical Palestine 
and parts of the adjacent lands connected. with the Bible" (p. 
I5). ltistrue that the extant parts of the map refer ly to 
Palestine and that there is an obvious, though not ive, 
emphasis on biblical sites. ‘The inclusion of parts of Egypt is 
also compatible with Avi-Yonah's interpretation, Bur a num- 
ber of carly cyc-witnesses claim to have seen on the mosaic— 
which suffered badly during the years following its first dis- 
covery—the names of places far away from Palestine,’ and the 
Perhaps in a nich [KERDES POAT, A aN AAA mate 
f in a much force: rendering, a тоге 
араа. aha 

Whether or not biblical to 


hy occupied as large a 
in the whole as it does in o E P os 


e extant fragments, the author's 





' Ch. Glermont-Ganneau, Fecuri! d'archénlogie orientale, Il 
PE 1898, р. 174. A. Musil, Arabia Petraes, Í, Vienna, 1907, 
р. 116, 
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RR of the map was simply didactic is 

to question. Madaba mosaic—a work of the ad- 

vanced sixth century, as Avi-Yonah rightly points out—must be 

considered in conjunction with other church floors of that 

period in Palestine and elsewhere on which and 

and cosmographic subjects are promi- 

Бо эры —— than any other 
scien genre mosaic 

tend to make we ofthe bor im onder to s 


i Indeed, it was during this same 
period that the church building itself came to be in as 
а mig am i 

more appropriate and expression t 
the rendering of the floor as a map. 
_ The fragmentary i quoted on p. 16 and referred to 
again on p. 1B was not in this church, but is part of a 


longer inscription found in ас сас of the Theotokos.* The 
illustrated article on Madaba by Pavlovsky,* based on materials 
collected by Kluge, is important and should not be omitted even 
from a selective bibliography. KI т нач was the 
‘unknown Russian visitor’ whose drawing is referred to in 
— — p с ече уа ронса 
Society wi en it was photograph 
for the Ecole des Hautes Etudes.* 
EnwsrT KrrziNGER. 


TM RES TERRENCE of Byzantine Music 
Acad. XXXIX). By C. Hózo. Pp. 30, 


Жөн: Brit. 
aA 4 plates. London: m Cumberlege, 1954. 
77. 
Those who, unlike myself, had the of hearing this 
рери! read here die British must have been 


оно а appalled by the difficulty 
lication of the subject. Е авага pod thing 
come outin booklet form. By 


BI 


— ed oq iim an almost 
information, most oft entirely new tó English readers. Hitherto 
the few extant MSS, of car 


jealously guarded (especially in the Library at Mos- 
[ Ay ek eg ever seen them, but 
on the facsimiles given by Metallov and 
other Russian writers. 6eg seems to draw upon an 
ample store of ph ; and he has achieved a di 
triumph i i ian musicians have worked 


century it was 

— the Hammer-headed —— on five 
55 Fig, 1, p. 41)—a modified staff-method, borrowed 
from. Russian music remained diatonic and 


ith 
been held that the archaic нае 
Wie survival of añ cxtioot Byzantine Sotation, of which guy Quat 
traces remained in the famous Chartres fragment. But Hoeg 
declares the Kondakarial neumes to be a Russian invention, 
—— O а АБИ lai (раса маею the narrative 





= Actes du Vie Congrès tin d'Etudes Byzantines (Paris, 


"PR Paris, 195 
aw h tipo edy LX rede Кыз & Cousantinaple VIII, 


1 
CEL La Collection Chrétienne ef Byzantine des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, 1903, p. 12. 
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Qu oU. Rorate ta Blaschonb. d вале дева EG 
Te 


from Byzantine signs, not previously c 
used with different meanings, Many hairs will 
— verd C Do TM ОЙ АО АМИ ОР E CM —5 
ee to this species of neume, altho = 
as otation, borrowed from the Greek 
ene — twelfth century), may perhaps be de- 


H. J. W. TILLYARD. 


The Classical Association. Jubilee Addresses : Are 
—— real? Be ous T —— The Class- 


Association—the first — D. 
nt Pp. 35. London: rm Murray, Ly 


— — — 
r years 
Classical Association. — — 


shout the President's addres except tat, a3 always, he restores 
courage and confidence to those who may sometimes doubt s 
whether thcir praris are real but whether the amount of labour 
reguired to a remote inaccurate image of a 
is justified. Perhaps it may also be said that his own supreme 
craftsmanship as a writer adds a great deal of weight to his 
criticism of modern poetry, in which he sees the beginning of a 
— — 
The Classical Association was formed in 1903 ‘to impress 
оо раа lamas beaten 
ein the national scheme of education". It now has twenty. 
eight branches in this country, and is linked with eight Classical 
— — Profcssor Richardson has written an 
— —— of the of the Associa- 
tion, which, besides pursuing its more tries ‘to 
create opportunities for fci intercourse among all lovers of 
classical ing in this country '. 
These two are complementary: a statement of 
faith and an account of practice, The Classical Association can 
derive inspiration for its future from both. ee 


Review for the 


of 
. Vol, 4, fasc. 1 (January 1954). Pp. qo. 


accorded to an analysis of the present state of special- 
ised and semi iali into Iranian religi since, 
with all due respect, the of these religions has been 


them is p Por f eg Morcover, Widengren's article adds 
little to what he has already written on this subjec 
varied contents in this initial number would have been wel- 


come. 
R. C. ZAEHNER. 
Festschriften. . Rouwps and 5. Dow. Se 
Library Bulletin, vill M Ib ds eiie Pie 1954, pp. 283 298). 
Articles are not customari 


Miss Rounds and Professor Ж — reid qe e ee 
tion and comment on so important a subject that a brief notice 
is justified. After a by tables, of the ex- 


to the presentation of individual numbers of serial publications, 
We record without — the trenchant ася —— 8. 
° The friends of a facul 


— Pec UM a watch and chain, 


sword, dollars.’ 
paar or a cheque for a thousand Rj. HJ. 


fur 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 


HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1955—56. 


Tue Council beg to submit their report for 


the session :: 





There has been one important development in 
connection with 50 Bedford Square. 

In view of the delay in providing accommoda- 
tion for the Societies in the new building in 
Gordon Square, the University has generausly 
agreed to assume full financial responsibility in 
connection with the tenancy of ҳо Bedford 
Square, including the responsibility for carrying 
out repairs and improvements. In return, the 
Societies have agreed, when they leave 50 Bed- 
ford Square, to forgo any profit which might 
accrue from the disposal of the remainder of 
their agreement with the Bedford Estate. Under 
this arrangement the University has refunded to 
the Societies the cast of redecorations and im- 
provements carried out since November 1954- 

This relieves the Societies of some financial 
anxiety, but it has been decided to maintain 
in being the Sinking Fund, which has been 
accumulated for the purpose of meeting any 
unforeseen expenses, 

Work began on the new building in Gordon 
Square before the end of 1955, and is fairly well 
up to schedule. The completion date is still 
November 1957, and it is hoped that the 
premises will be ready early in 1958. 


Finance. 

The year's accounts showed a surplus of £335. 
as compared with 890 in the preceding year. 

This decrease is partly accounted for by the 
fact that £250 has been set aside for a publica- 
tions fund to enable the Society to publish 
occasional papers which, by reason of their 
length, are unsuitable for the Journal, There 
are also the increased costs of printing and 
maintenance. The Institute of Classical Studies 
is now making a fixed charge for maintenance 
based on an analysis of six months! costs, 

The sales of the Journal, including back 


numbers and other publications (£597), con- 
tinue to make a substantial contribution to the 
Society's income, but this cannot be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

With the rise in salaries and costs, and with 
the production of an extra volume of the Journal 
(The Ross Volume), little or no surplus can be 
expected in 1956, and a small deficit is more 
likely. The Council has therefore decided to 
recommend to the Annual General Mecting that 
Rule 26 be amended, and that all members, 
irrespective of the date of election, should be 
liable to pay the full subscription rate-of 9. 

Recoveries under deeds of covenant amounted 
to £209 for 1955. 

Membership figures as at December 91st, 1955 
are shown below, with comparable figures for 
past ycars :— 

Life Student 


Member. Members, Associates. Likraries. “Total. 


1039 1,003 141 229 325 1,699 
1951 091 124 174 376 1,664 
1052 1,014 124 197 376 1,710 
1953 n0 124 05 385 — 1,558 


195 T,02 I2 147 1,696 
1933 1,087 125 139 126 1.777 
Obituary. 

The Council record with great regret the 
deaths of Mrs. E. B, Gulley, Miss Helen Farquhar, 
Mr. G. M. Gillespie, Professor S. R. K. Glanville, 
Mr. C, S, Gulbenkian, Mis N. M, Holley, Sir 
Douglas Orme Malcolm, Dr, Lauri Tudeer: and 
also af two honorary members, Fr. W. Freiherr 

von Bising and Profesor Ludwig Curtius: 

Mrs. Culley; for many years, gave valuable 
voluntary help to the Library, to which she has 
bequeathed her collection of classical books. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Members are reminded that, in addition to the 
normal Fournal of 1956, there will be a special 
fascicule of approximately 130 pages in honour 
of Sir David Ross. This will, it is hoped, be 
published in December this year or January 


1947, and will form Fascicule (i) of Volume 77 
(1957). In response to an appeal, £295 has 
been contributed towards the additional cost by 
members and others. 

In addition, the Society has been fortunate to 
receive, through the British Academy, 3 grant of 
£400 awarded by the Nuffield Foundation from 
a fund for the subvention of selected central 
publications relating to the humane sciences. 

This will help the Society to meet the cost 
of the Sir David Ross Fascicule, and to publish 
as a separate paper an article by Mr. John 
White on Perspectine in Ancient Drawing and. Paint- 
ing. This, it is hoped, will be published in the 
autumn of this year. 


The Gilbert Murray 90th Birthday Fund. 

'To celebrate Dr. Gilbert Murray's birthday 
an appeal for funds was made. 

The purpose of the Fund was commended to 
the public in a letter published in October 1955. 
to which the Society's President, Professor D. 
Tarrant, was one of the fourteen signatories. 
The Fund will be applied in equal proportions 
to the two objects to which Dr. Murray has 
devoted his life and genius, under a Trust deed, 
the main operative clause of which is as follows :— 


* The Trustees of the Fund. . . declare that 
they hold or will hold such funds for the 
following purposes :— 

' (a) to promote the study of ancient 
Greek literature and thought and the 
propagation of Hellenic culture ; 

i (b) to promote with the help of travel- 
ling fellowships, scholarships, grants or 
other means, the study of the purposes 
and work of the United Nations; 

*(r) to take such action as they may 
think fit for the collection of further funds 
to carry out the purposes set out im (a) 
and (b) above." 

The thirteen Trustees include the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Hellenic Society, Sir T. St. 
Quintin Hill, K.C.M.G., as well as the following 
members: Professor Dodds, Professor Page, and 
Professor Webster. 

The amount of the Fund, which remains 
open, stands at approximately £90,000. 


International Congresses. 
Fédération Internationale des Associations 
d'Etudes Classiques, The Society's representa- 
tive at the Meeting at Copenhagen in 1955 was 
Professor A. W. Gomme, F.BLA. 


The following communications have been 
made at Meetings of the Society during the 
Session :— 

November ith, 1955. G. S. Kirk on 
* Pherecydes of Syros ". 

November 22nd, 1955 (in conjunction with 
the Roman Society). R. G. Goodchild on 
t The New Excavations at Cyrene’. 

February 17th, 1996. Profesor H. Ll. 
Hudson-Williams on ‘ Plato’s Phaedrus and 
Menexenus *. 

May ath, 19496. P. E. Corbett on * A New 
Arrangement of the Sculptured Frieze from 
the Temple of Apollo at Bassae * (slides). 

June sand, Ta А. С. Woodhead on 
i Cleon, Son of Сісаспетия *. 


Mretings were arranged outside London in 
collaboration with local associations during the 
Session 1955-56 :— 

At Sheffield: J. M. Cook on * East Aegean 
Model Cities * (slides). 

At Exeter: Professor C, M. Robertson on 
* Architecture and Sculpture and their Rela- 
tion in Ancient Greece * {slides}. 

At Manchester: R. M. Cook on * Ancient 
Sculpture and Modern Taste ' (slides). 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Professor R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram on “Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus *. 

At Reading: A. G. Woodhead on * The 
Use and Abuse of Inscriptions *. 

At Northampton: Professor C. M. Robert- 
son on * Architecture and Sculpture and their 
Relation in Ancient Greece’. 

At Nottingham: J. 5. Morrison on 
* Socrates '. 

At Hull: Profeasor J. B. Skemp on ' Early 
Christian Platonism *. 

At Leeda: A. G. Woodhead on * Transpoart 
in the Ancient World ", 

At Edinburgh: E. V. Rieu on * On Trans- 
lating Homer '. 

At University College of North Stafford- 
shire: Professor J. B. Skemp on "Early 
Christian Platonism *. 

At Southampton: Professor H. D. Kitto on 
* Hamlet and Greek Tragedy". 

At Birmingham: J. S. Morison on 
* Aristophanes '. - 

At Northampton: Dr. F. H. Stubbings on 
* Who were the Mycenaeans? " 


Th 


Administration. 


The Council is grateful to Messrs. Denham, 
Betts and Co., who have once again acted as 
Honorary Auditors to the Society's Accounts, 

Dr. J. P. L. Kent (Dept. of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum) has accepted appointment as 
Assistant Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

The ten members of Council who retire in 
rotation under Rule 19 are: Prof. |. М. Т. 
Charlton, Prof. R. J. Hopper, Mr. G. 5. Kirk, 
Mr. R. Meiggs, Prof. H. W. Parke, Prof. J. B. 
Skemp, Mir, J.-A. Spranger, Prof. H. T. Wade- 
Сету, Мг. А. С. Woodhead, Prof. R. E. 
Wycherley. 

In their place the Council have nominated the 


"following for election: Prof. K. J. Dover, Dr. 


A. J. Gossage, Mr. G. T. Griffith, Mr. N. G. L. 
Hammond, Mr. G. T. W. Hooker, Mr. G. K. 
Jenkins, Mr. H. Lloyd-Jones, Mr. F. H. Sand- 
bach, Mrs. A. D, Ure, Prof. H. D. Westlake. 


The Joint Library. 


The following figures show the work of the 
Library during the last three years:— 


1933-54. 1954-33. — 1855-55. 
Books added ......... 450 406 480 
Books borrowed...... 4504 4.459 4,297 
Borrowers ............ Bit бол бї 
Slides borrowed...... 4,800 4,876 4,095 


It will be noted that while the number of 
borrowers has increased, the number of books 
borrowed has declined slightly. This may be 
accounted for by the confining to the Library of 
the books which now belong to the Institute of 
Classical Studies. Every effort is being made to 
provide borrowahle copies of books, where their 
confining is observed to cause hardship. The 
confined Loeb, Budé, and Oxford texts have 
already been duplicated. Further measures 
being taken with a view to meeting the needs of 
members outside London include the compiling 
of a lit showing where there are. borrowable 
copies in other Libraries of confined archaeo- 
logical books. Where no other copy is. readily 
available, microfilms or photostats will be mace 
for the use of members, 

The Institute of Classical Studies added 182 
books in the “primary” category during the 
year, including a complete set of the Greck 
Commentaries on Aristotle. 

The Joint Library now takes 200 periodicals, 
172 by exchange. These include, im. addition 
to British and Commonwealth publications, 


periodicals from Austria (6), Belgium (7), 
Bulgaria (2), Czecho-Slovakia (1), Denmark (2), 
France (21), Germany (22), Greece (8), Holland 
(3), Hungary (4), Haly (23), Norway (1), 
Poland (4), Portugal (1), Rumania (r), Spain 
(6), Sweden (2), Switzerland (1), USSR (4), 
Yugo-Slavia (2), N. Africa (2), Argentina (1), 
Egypt (2), Syria (3), Turkey (1), and the U.S.A 
(17). 

A Kodagraph MPE Microfilm Reader, which 
was bought by the Institute of Classical Studies, 
can now be made available for readers. 

Much time and thought is being devoted to 
the planning of the new Library in Gordon 
Square, which will accommodate 55,000 books. 
Meanwhile, since thc Library must remain in its 
present quarters for about two years, its chief 
problem in the immediate future is how to offer 
the greatest possible facilities to members with- 
oul any major expenditure or reorganisation, 
The new steel shelves in the Seminar Room will 
hold about 3,000 books, and will make it posible 
to find shelf space for the new books coming into 
the Library during thus interim period, 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to thank Mr. R. Schwarz for the 
gift of thirty-eight colour slides of Greece, which 
have been added to the Societies Collection. 
A new set af slides hy Mr. P. E. Corbett, * Greek 
Gods and Heroes ', has also been added. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: Prof. E. Akurgal, 
Lt.-Col. P. B.S. Andrews, Dr. A. Balil Hanna, 
Mr. R. D. Barnctt, Dr. E. Bielefeld, Mr. R. 
Browning, Mr. A. R. Burn, Mr. T. Burton 
Brown, Dr. A. W. Byvanck, Prol. G. Calogero, 
Rev. C. Crecd, Mr. A, Deman, Dr. E. Dyggve, 
Ог. У. L. Ehrenberg, Mr. R, A. H. Farrar, 
Prof. L. Ferrero, Mr. S. S. Frere, Dr. D. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. J. Heller, Dr. E. Hulshoif Pol, Mr. D. K. 
Kanatsoulis, Dr, J. H. C. Kern, Dr. G. Klaffen- 
bach, Prof. 5. P. Kyriakides, Prof. A. Lesky, 
Miss E. Loeffler, Prof. W. 5. Mazuinness, Dr, 
W. Peek, Mr. E. D. Phillips, Prof. L. Robert, 
Prof, O. M. Roberton, Mr. А. Rowe, Dr. D. 
Schlumberzer, Prof. P. M. Schuhl, Messrs, 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., Mr. H. S. Shield, Prof; O, 
Skutsch, Lord Strabolgi, Miss M. V. Taylor, 
Prof. E. G. Turner, Dr. O. Veh, Mr. GC. С. 
Vermeule, Mr. ]. B. Ward Perkins, Mr. G. 
Webster, Prof. T. В. L. Webster, the British 
School at Athens, the British School at Romie, 
Northampton Publie Libraries. 
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